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INTRODUCTION 


Imagine that you're rubbing a golden lamp. 
You say, “Genie, for my three wishes, give 





me someone to love, great wealth, and a long 
and healthy life.” 


Now imagine that you're entering your home. You say, “House, bring 
the car around, ask Sarah if she’s free for lunch, schedule a haircut, and 
make me a latte. Oh, and play some Thelonious Monk, please.” 

In both of these situations, you're asking a disembodied being of great 
power to hear you, understand you, and fulfill your desires. The first sce- 
nario is a fantasy going back millennia. The second scenario is common- 
place reality today, thanks to artificial intelligence, or AI. 

How did we invent these magic genies? The revolution in AI that’s 
changing the world today is the result of three developments. 

First, computers are getting bigger and faster every year, and special- 
purpose chips originally intended for generating images are now powering 
AI techniques as well. 

Second, people keep developing new algorithms. Surprisingly, some 
of the algorithms powering AI today have been around for decades. They 
were more powerful than anyone knew and were just waiting for enough 


data and compute power to let them shine. Newer and even more powerful 
algorithms are now pushing the field forward at an increasingly rapid pace. 
Some of the most powerful algorithms used today belong to a category of 
Al called deep learning, and those are the techniques we’ll emphasize in 
this book. 

Third, and perhaps most critically, there are now massive databases 
for these algorithms to learn from. Social networks, streaming services, 
governments, credit card agencies, and even supermarkets measure and 
retain every crumb of information they can gather. Public data on the web 
is also vast. As of late 2020, estimates suggest there are more than 4 billion 
hours of video freely available online, over 17 billion images, and an untold 
amount of text covering topics from sports history to weather patterns to 
municipal records. 

In practice, these databases are often seen as the most valuable compo- 
nent of any new machine learning system. After all, anyone with money can 
buy computers, and the algorithms they run are almost all publicly available 
in research journals, books, and open source repositories. It’s the data that 
organizations jealously hoard, to use for themselves, or to sell to the highest 
bidder. It’s no stretch to say that databases are the new oil, the new gold. 

Like any radical technology, AI has its rosy cheerleaders who foresee 
great advantages for the human race and dour predictors of doom who 
see nothing but ruin and the destruction of the societies and cultures that 
make up our world. Who is right? How can we judge the risks and rewards 
of this new technology? When should we embrace AI and when should we 
forbid it? 

The best way to thoughtfully deal with a new technology is to under- 
stand it. When we know how it works, and the nature of its powers and 
limitations, we can determine where and how it should be used to create 
a future we want to inhabit. This book exists to help you understand what 
deep learning is and how it works. When you know the strengths and weak- 
nesses of deep learning, you'll be in a better position to use it for your 
own work and understand its actual and potential impacts on our cultures 
and societies. It will also help you see when people and organizations that 
hold power are using these tools, and then determine for yourself whether 
they’re using them for your advantage, or their own. 


Who This Book Is For 


I wrote this book for anyone who’s interested in how deep learning works. 
You don’t need math or programming experience. You don’t need to be a 
computer whiz. You don’t have to be a technologist at all! 

This book is for anyone with curiosity and a desire to look behind the 
headlines. You may be surprised that most of the algorithms of deep learn- 
ing aren't very complicated or hard to understand. They’re usually simple 
and elegant and gain their power by being repeated millions of times over 
huge databases. 
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In addition to satisfying pure intellectual curiosity (which I think is a 
fine reason to learn anything), I wrote this book for people who come face 
to face with deep learning, either in their own work or when interacting 
with others who use it. After all, one of the best reasons to understand AI 
is SO we Can use it ourselves! We can build AI systems now that help us do 
our work better, enjoy our hobbies more deeply, and understand the world 
around us more fully. 

If you want to know how this stuff works, you're going to feel right 
at home. 


This Book Has No Complex Math and No Code 


Everybody has their own way of learning. I wrote this book because I felt 
there were people who would like to understand deep learning but didn’t 
want to get there by studying equations or programs. 

So, rather than describe algorithms with equations or program list- 
ings, I use words and pictures. That doesn’t mean the descriptions are 
sloppy or vague. Rather, I’ve worked hard to be as clear as possible, and, 
when appropriate, precise. When you're done with this book, you'll have a 
solid grasp of the general principles. If you later decide that you'd like to 
reframe your understanding in mathematical language, or write programs 
with a specific computer language or library, you'll find it much easier 
than starting from scratch. 


There Is Code, If You Want It 


Although programming skills aren’t needed to read this book, translating 
the ideas into practice is important if you want to build and train your own 
systems. So, if you have that itch, I’ve provided the tools to scratch it. 

I’ve provided three free bonus chapters on my GitHub at hitps://github 
.com/blueberrymusic. One chapter addresses using Python’s free scikit-learn 
library, and the other two show how to build many of the deep learning sys- 
tems we talk about in the book. With actual running code to build on and 
modify, you'll be able to use existing networks or design and train your own 
networks for your own applications. The code is presented in the popular 
form of Jupyter notebooks, so it’s ready for your investigation, experimenta- 
tion, adaptation, and use. 

All of these programs are shared under the MIT license, which means 
you can use them in almost any way you like. 


The Figures Are Available, Too! 


Also on my GitHub at https://github.com/blueberrymusic yow | find almost 
every figure that I drew for this book, in high-quality 300 dpi PNG format. 
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Errata 


The figures are provided under the same MIT license as the code, so you're 
free to use or modify them for classes, talks, presentations, papers, or any 
other use where you feel one of these figures would help you out. 


No book of this size is going to be free of errors, from little typos to big 
mistakes. If you spot something that seems wrong, please let us know at 
errata@nostarch.com. We'll keep a list of the confirmed corrections at 
https://nostarch.com/deep-learning-visual-approach. 


About This Book 


Introduction 


The first part of this book covers foundational ideas from probability, sta- 
tistics, and information theory that we’ll need later on. Don’t let these topic 
names intimidate you! We’ll be sticking to the basic and essential ideas, with 
almost no mathematical notation. You may be surprised at how easy some of 
these topics are when they’re presented in plain language and diagrams. 

The second part of the book covers basic machine learning concepts, 
including basic ideas and some classic algorithms. 

With that background in place, the third and fourth parts of the book 
are where it all comes together, and we get into deep learning itself. 

Here’s a brief overview of what you'll find in each chapter. 


Part I: Foundational Ideas 


Chapter 1: An Overview of Machine Learning. We'll look at the big 
picture and set the stage for how machine learning works. 


Chapter 2: Essential Statistics. A core idea in deep learning is finding 
patterns in data. The language of statistics allows us to identify and dis- 
cuss those patterns. 


Chapter 3: Measuring Performance. When an algorithm answers a 
question, there is always some chance that answer is wrong. By carefully 
choosing how we measure, we can talk about what “wrong” really means. 


Chapter 4: Bayes’ Rule. We can discuss the likelihood that an algo- 
rithm is giving us correct results by considering both our expecta- 
tions and what results we’ve seen so far. Bayes’ Rule is a powerful way 
to do this. 


Chapter 5: Curves and Surfaces. As a learning algorithm searches for 
patterns in data, it often makes use of abstracted curves and surfaces in 
imaginary spaces. To help us discuss those algorithms later in the book, 
here we discuss what those curves and surfaces look like. 


Chapter 6: Information Theory. A powerful idea used in machine 
learning is that we are representing and modifying information. The 
ideas of information theory let us quantify and measure different kinds 
of information. 


Part Il: Basic Machine Learning 


Chapter 7: Classification. We often want a computer to assign a specific 
class, or category, to a piece of data. For example, what animal is in a 
photo, or what word is being said into a phone? We look at the basic 
ideas for solving this problem. 


Chapter 8: Training and Testing. To build a deep learning system for 
use in the world, we must first train it to learn how to do what we want 
and then test its performance to be sure it’s doing the job well. 


Chapter 9: Overfitting and Underfitting. A surprising result of train- 
ing a deep learning system is that it can start memorizing the data 
we're using to train it. In an apparent paradox, this makes it worse at 
handling new data when the algorithm is released. We’ll see where this 
problem comes from and how to reduce its impact. 


Chapter 10: Data Preparation. We train a deep learning system by pro- 
viding it with lots of data to learn from. We’ll see how to prepare that 
data so training is as efficient as possible. 


Chapter 11: Classifiers. We'll look at specific machine learning algo- 
rithms for classifying data. These are often a good way to get to know 
our data before investing the time and effort to train a deep learning 
system. 


Chapter 12: Ensembles. We can assemble lots of very simple learning 
systems into a far more powerful composite system. Sometimes many 
small systems can return an answer faster, and more accurately, than a 
single big system. 


Part Ill: Deep Learning Basics 


Chapter 13: Neural Networks. We look at artificial neurons, and how 
to connect them together to form a network. These networks form the 
basis of deep learning. 


Chapter 14: Backpropagation. The key algorithm that makes neural 
networks practical is a way of training them so that they learn from 
data. We look closely into the first of the two algorithms that make up 
the learning process. 


Chapter 15: Optimizers. The second algorithm for training a deep net- 
work actually modifies the numbers that make up the network, improv- 
ing its performance. We'll look at a variety of ways to do this effectively. 


Part IV: Beyond the Basics 


Chapter 16: Convolutional Neural Networks. Powerful algorithms have 
been developed to handle spatial data like images. We'll look at these 
algorithms and how they are used. 


Chapter 17: Convnets in Practice. Having covered the techniques of 
handling spatial data, we’ll look more closely at how we can use those 
techniques in practice to recognize objects. 
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Chapter 18: Autoencoders. We can simplify huge datasets so that 
they’re smaller in size and easier to manage. We can also remove noise, 
enabling us to clean up damaged images. 


Chapter 19: Recurrent Neural Networks. When we work with 
sequences, like text and audio clips, we need special tools. We'll see one 
popular class of them here. 


Chapter 20: Attention and Transformers. Understanding text and 
language is particularly important. We’ll look at algorithms originally 
designed to interpret and generate text, but which are proving to also 
be useful in other applications. 


Chapter 21: Reinforcement Learning. Sometimes we don’t know the 
answers we want the computer to provide, such as when scheduling 
real-world activities involving unpredictable groups of people. We’ll see 
how to address these kinds of problem flexibly. 


Chapter 22: Generative Adversarial Networks. We often want to cre- 
ate, or generate, new instances of the data we have, for example to cre- 
ate newspaper stories from raw data, or perhaps worlds for people to 
explore in games. We'll look at a powerful way to train such generators. 


Chapter 23: Creative Applications. We wrap up with some fun, apply- 
ing the tools of deep learning to make psychedelic images, apply an art- 
ist’s signature style to a photograph, and generate new text in the style 
of any author. 


Final Words 
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Introduction 


There’s a lot of material in this book! 


It’s all there so that when you're done, you'll really know your stuff. 


You'll be able to talk to other people about deep learning, sharing your 
insights and experience, and learn from theirs. And if you're so motivated, 
you ll be able to grab one of the many free deep learning libraries and 
design, train, test, and deploy your own systems for any purpose you can 
dream up. 


Deep learning is a fascinating field that combines ideas from many 


intellectual disciplines to build algorithms that are forcing us to ask funda- 
mental questions about the nature of intelligence and understanding. It’s 
also a whole lot of fun! 


Welcome to the journey. You're going to have a great time! 


PART | 


FOUNDATIONAL IDEAS 





AN OVERVIEW OF 
MACHINE LEARNING 


This book is about deep learning, a subfield 
of machine learning. The phrase machine 





learning describes a growing body of tech- 
niques that share a common goal: extracting 
meaningful information from data. Here, data refers 
to anything that can be represented numerically. Data 
can be raw numbers (like stock prices on successive 
days, the masses of different planets, or the heights of 


people visiting a county fair), but it can also be sounds 


(the words someone speaks into their cell phone), pictures (photographs of 
flowers or cats), words (the text of a newspaper article or a novel), behavior 
(what activities someone enjoys), preferences (the music or films someone 
likes), or anything else that we can collect and describe with numbers. 
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Our goal is to discover meaningful information, where it’s up to us to 
decide what’s meaningful. We usually want to find patterns that help us 
understand the data or use past measurements to predict future events. For 
example, we might want to predict a movie someone would like based on 
movies they’ve already rated, read the handwriting on a note, or identify a 
song from just a few notes. 

We generally find the information we’re after in three steps: we iden- 
tify the information that we want to find, we collect data that we hope will 
hold that information, and then we design and run algorithms to extract as 
much of that information as possible from that data. 

In this chapter, we’ll cover some of the major movements in machine 
learning. We’ll begin by discussing an early approach to machine learning 
called an expert system. We'll then discuss three of the major approaches 
to learning: supervised learning, unsupervised learning, and reinforce- 
ment learning. We'll end the chapter by looking at deep learning. 


Expert Systems 
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Before deep learning became practical on a widespread basis, a popular 
approach to learning from data involved creating expert systems. Still used 
today, these are computer programs intended to encapsulate the thought 
processes of human experts such as doctors, engineers, and even musi- 
cians. The idea is to study a human expert at work, watch what they do 
and how they do it, and perhaps ask them to describe their process out 
loud. We capture that thinking and behavior with a set of rules. The hope 
is that a computer could then do the expert’s job just by following those 
rules. 

These kinds of systems can work well once they’re built, but they’re dif- 
ficult to create and maintain. It’s worth taking a moment to see why. The 
problem is that the key step of producing the rules, called feature engineer- 
ing, Can require impractical amounts of human intervention and ingenuity. 
Part of deep learning’s success is that it addresses exactly this problem by 
creating the rules algorithmically. 

Let’s illustrate the problem faced by expert systems with a practical 
example: recognizing digits. Let’s say that we want to teach a computer 
to recognize the number 7. By talking to people and asking questions, we 
might come up with a set of three small rules that let us distinguish a 7 
from all other digits: first, 7s have a mostly horizontal line near the top of 
the figure; second, they have a mostly northeast-southwest diagonal line; 
and third, those two lines meet in the upper right. The rules are illustrated 
in Figure 1-1. 

This might work well enough until we get a 7 like Figure 1-2. 





— © 
Digit 7 = Horizontal + NE-SW + Lines meet 
line diagonal at upper right 


Figure 1-1: Top: A handwritten 7 Bottom: A set of rules for distinguishing a handwritten 7 from other digits. 





Figure 1-2: A 7 that would not be recognized by the 
rules of Figure 1-1 because of the extra horizontal line 


Our set of rules won’t recognize this as a 7, because we hadn’t originally 
considered that some people put a bar through the middle of the diagonal 
stroke. So now we need to add another rule for that special case. In prac- 
tice, this kind of thing happens over and over again to anyone developing 
an expert system. In a problem of any complexity, finding a good and com- 
plete set of rules is frequently an overwhelmingly difficult task. Turning 
human expertise into a series of explicit instructions often means labori- 
ously uncovering inferences and decisions that people make without even 
realizing it, turning those into huge numbers of instructions, then adjust- 
ing and hand-tuning those instructions to cover all of the situations that 
were initially overlooked, debugging the rules where they contradict, and 
so on, in a seemingly never-ending series of tasks performed on a massive, 
complicated set of rules. 

This process of finding the rules to accomplish a job is tough work: the 
rules human experts follow are often not explicit, and as we saw, it’s easy 
to overlook exceptions and special cases. Imagine trying to find a compre- 
hensive set of rules that can mimic a radiologist’s thought process as they 
determine whether a smudge on an MRI image is benign or not, or the way 
an air-traffic controller handles heavily scheduled air traffic, or how some- 
one drives a car safely in extreme weather conditions. To make things even 
more complex, the technology, laws, and social conventions around human 
activities are constantly changing, requiring us to constantly monitor, 
update, and repair this tangled web of interconnecting rules. 
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Rule-based expert systems can be made to work in some cases, but the 
difficulties of crafting the right set of rules, making sure they work properly 
across a wide variety of data, and keeping them up to date, makes them 
impractical as a general solution. 

If we could only find and manage this set of rules, then computers 
could indeed emulate some forms of human decision making. This is just 
what deep learning is all about. These algorithms, given enough training 
data, can discover the decision-making rules automatically. We don’t have to 
explicitly tell the algorithm how to recognize a 2 or a 7, because the system 
figures that out for itself. It can work out whether an MRI smudge is benign 
or not, whether a cellphone’s photo has been ideally exposed, or whether 
a piece of text was really written by some historical figure. These are all 
among the many applications deep learning is already carrying out for us. 

The computer discovers the decision-making rules by examining the 
input data and extracting patterns. The system never “understands” what 
it’s doing, as a person does. It has no common sense, awareness, or compre- 
hension. It just measures patterns in the training data and then uses those 
patterns to evaluate new data, producing a decision or result based on the 
examples it was trained on. 

Generally speaking, we train deep learning algorithms in one of three 
different ways, depending on the data we have and what we want the com- 
puter to produce for us. Let’s survey them briefly. 


Supervised Learning 
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We'll first consider supervised learning. Here, the word supervised is a syn- 
onym for “labeled.” In supervised learning, we typically give the com- 
puter pairs of values: an item drawn from a dataset, and a label that we’ve 
assigned to that item. 

For example, we might be training a system called an image classifier, 
with the goal of having it tell us what object is most prominent in a photo- 
graph. To train this system, we'd give it a collection of images, and accom- 
pany each image with a label describing the most prominent object. So, for 
example, we might give the computer a picture of a tiger and a label consist- 
ing of the word tiger. 

This idea can be extended to any kind of input. Suppose that we have a 
few cookbooks full of recipes that we've tried out, and we've kept records on 
how much we liked each dish. In this case, the recipe would be the input, 
and our rating of it would be that recipe’s label. After training a program 
on all of our cookbooks, we could give our trained system a new recipe, and 
it could predict how much we’d enjoy eating the result. Generally speaking, 
the better we’re able to train the system (usually by providing more pieces 
of training data), the better its prediction will be. 

Regardless of the type of data, by giving the computer an enormous 
number of pairs of inputs and labels, a successful system designed for the 
task will gradually discover enough rules or patterns from the inputs that 
it will be able to correctly predict each provided label. That is, as a result of 
this training, the system has learned what to measure in each input so that 


it can identify which of its learned labels it should return. When it gets the 
right answer frequently enough for our needs, we say that the system has 
been trained. 

Keep in mind that the computer has no sense of what a recipe actually 
is, or how things taste. It’s just using the data in the input to find the closest 
matching label, using the rules it learned during training. 

Figure 1-3 shows the results of giving four photographs to a trained 
image classifier. 

These photos were found on the web, and the system had never seen 
them before. In response to each image, the classifier tells us the likelihood 
for each of the 1,000 labels it was trained to recognize. Here we show the 
top five predictions for each photo, with their associated probabilities. 

The picture in the upper left of Figure 1-3 is a bunch of bananas, so 
ideally we’d like to get back a label like bunch of bananas. But this particular 
classifier wasn’t trained on any images labeled bunch of bananas. The algo- 
rithm can only return one of the labels it was trained on, in the same way 
that we can only identify objects by the words we know. The closest match 
it could find from the labels it was trained on was just banana, so that’s the 
label it returned to us. 
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Figure 1-3: Four images and their predicted labels, with probabilities, from a deep learn- 
ing classifier 
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In the upper left, the computer has very high confidence in the label of 
banana. In the lower right, the computer is about 60 percent confident that 
the proper label is ear. but it’s about 40 percent confident it could be corn. 
If we follow a common practice and return just one label per image to the 
user, it would be helpful to also return the computer’s confidence that the 
label is correct. If the confidence isn’t reassuring, such as only about 60 per- 
cent for ear, we might decide to try again with a different algorithm, or per- 
haps even ask a human for help. 


Unsupervised Learning 
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When we don’t have labels associated with our data, we use techniques 

that are known collectively as unsupervised learning. These algorithms learn 
about relationships between the elements of the input, rather than between 
each input and a label. 

Unsupervised learning is frequently used for clustering, or grouping, 
pieces of data that we think are related. For example, suppose that we’re 
digging out the foundation for a new house, and while excavating, we find 
the ground is filled with old clay pots and vases. We call an archaeologist 
friend who realizes that we’ve found a jumbled collection of ancient pottery, 
apparently from many different places and perhaps even different times. 

The archaeologist doesn’t recognize any of the markings and decora- 
tions, so she can’t say for sure where each one came from. Some of the 
marks look like variations on the same theme, but other marks look like 
different symbols. To get a handle on the problem, she takes rubbings of 
the markings and then tries to sort them into groups. But there are far too 
many for her to sort through, and since all of her graduate students are 
working on other projects, she turns to a machine learning algorithm to 
automatically group the markings together in a sensible way. 

Figure 1-4 shows her captured marks and the groupings an algorithm 
might produce. 
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Figure 1-4: Using a clustering algorithm to organize marks on clay pots. Left: The markings 
from the pots. Right: The marks grouped into similar clusters. 


Because this technique arranges our data into related groups (or clus- 
ters), we call the process clustering, and we refer to this algorithm as a cluster- 
ing algorithm. 

Unsupervised learning algorithms can also be used to improve the 
quality of measured data (for example, removing speckles in a photo taken 
with a cellphone camera) or compress datasets so they take up less room on 
our disks, without losing any qualities we care about (such as what MP3 and 
JPG encoders do for sound and images). 


Reinforcement Learning 


Sometimes we want to train a computer to learn how to perform a task, but 
we don’t even know the best way to do it ourselves. Maybe we’re playing a 
complex game or writing some music. What’s the next best move to take 
or the next best note to choose? Often there isn’t a single best answer. But 
we might be able to roughly say that one answer is better than another. It 
would be great to be able to train a computer to find the best steps toward 
a good result by letting it try out possible approaches, which we only need 
to rank in a very general manner, such as “probably good,” or “better than 
the last one.” 

For example, suppose we’re responsible for designing the operation of 
the elevators in a new office building, as in Figure 1-5. Our job is to decide 
where elevator cars should wait when they’re not needed, and which car 
should answer a request when someone pushes a call button. Let’s say that 
our goal is to minimize the average wait time for all riders. 





Figure 1-5: We want to find the best schedule for these elevators. 
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How should we do that? The quality of any solution we might imagine 
will depend entirely on the patterns of when and where people want to 
travel. Maybe in the morning everyone’s arriving for work, so we should 
always bring empty cars to the first floor where they’ll be ready for new 
arrivals. But perhaps at lunch everyone wants to go outside, so we should 
keep idle cars near the top floors, always ready to come down and take peo- 
ple to the ground floor. But if it’s raining, perhaps most people will instead 
want to go to the cafeteria on the top floor. Day by day, hour by hour, what’s 
the best policy? 

There probably isn’t any single best policy, so the computer can’t learn 
to give it to us. All we can do is try out different approaches over time, and 
choose the one that seems to be giving us the best results. So we’ll have the 
computer invent a policy, or maybe make a variation on an existing one, 
and see how well it performs. We’ll then give it a score based on the aver- 
age wait time of our riders. After trying out lots of variations, we can pick 
the policy with the best score. And then, over time, as patterns change, we 
can try out new approaches, always searching, but keeping the schedule 
with the best score. 

This is an example of reinforcement learning (RL). The technique of RL 
is at the heart of the recent game-playing algorithms that have been beat- 
ing human masters at games like Go, and even online strategy games like 
StarCraft. 


Deep Learning 
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The phrase deep learning refers to machine learning algorithms that use a 
series of steps, or layers, of computation (Bishop 2006; Goodfellow, Bengio, 
and Courville 2017). We can draw these layers on the page in any way we 
like as long the structure is clear. If we draw the layers vertically, we can 
imagine looking up from the bottom and saying that the system is tall, or, 
looking down from the top and calling it deep. If we draw many layers hori- 
zontally, we might say that the system is wide. For no particular reason, the 
“deep” language is what caught on, lending its name to the whole field of 
deep learning. 

It’s important to keep in mind that these systems are called “deep” 
only because of their appearance when we draw them stacked up vertically. 
They’re not deep in the sense of having profound understanding or pen- 
etrating insights. When a deep learning system attaches a name to a face in 
a photo, it has no knowledge of what faces are, or what people are, or even 
that people exist. The computer just measures pixels and, using the pat- 
terns it learned from the training data, produces the most likely label. 

Let’s jump many chapters ahead and take a quick look at a deep net- 
work, pictured in Figure 1-6. In this simple network, we start with four input 
numbers, shown at the bottom of the figure. These might be the values of 
the four pixels in a 2 by 2 grayscale image, the closing price of a stock over 
four sequential days, or four samples from a snippet of voice data. Each 
input value is just a floating-point number, such as —2.982 or 3.1142. 


Output 


_ a 
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Figure 1-6: A simple deep neural network 


Those four values go upward in the diagram into a layer, or group- 
ing, of three artificial neurons. Although they have the word neuron in their 
name and were distantly inspired by real neurons, these artificial neurons 
are extremely simple. We’ll see them in detail in Chapter 13, but it’s best to 
think of them as units that perform a tiny calculation and are not remotely 
as complex as real neurons. 

In this diagram, each neuron on layer | receives each of the four start- 
ing numbers as input. Note that each of the 12 lines that take an input 
value into a neuron has a little dot on it. In this figure, each dot represents 
the idea that the input value traveling on that line is multiplied by another 
number, called the weighi, before it reaches the neuron. These weights are 
vital to the network, and we'll return to them in a moment. 

The output of each artificial neuron in layer | is a new number. In 
Figure 1-6, each of those outputs is fed into each of the neurons on layer 2, 
and again each value is multiplied by a weight along the way. Finally, the val- 
ues produced by the two neurons on layer 2 are the output of the network. 
We might interpret these output values to be the chance that the input is 
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in each of two classes, or the first and last name of the person who spoke 
that sound fragment, or the predicted price of the stock on each of the 
next two days. 

Each of the big circles representing an artificial neuron turns its input 
values into a number. These computations are fixed: once we set up the 
network, each of these neurons will always compute the same output for 
a given input. So, once we’ve chosen the artificial neurons and arranged 
them into the network of Figure 1-6, almost everything is specified. 

The only things in Figure 1-6 that can change are the inputs and the 
weights. That’s the key insight that makes it possible to train the network. 
The weights start out as random numbers. That means the output of the 
network will initially be nonsense, and we’ll never get back the results we 
want (unless we happen to occasionally get lucky). 

To get the network to reliably produce the answers we want, we care- 
fully change the weights, just a little at a time, after each mistaken output, 
to make the network more likely to produce the desired values at the out- 
put. If we do this carefully, then over time the output values will gradually 
get closer and closer to the results we want. Eventually, if we’ve done our 
job well, the network will produce the right answer in response to almost 
all the data in our training database, and we can release our network to the 
web, or offer it as a product or service. 

In short, training this network, or teaching it, is nothing more than 
finding values for the weights so that every input produces the desired 
output. Amazingly, this is all there is to it! Even when our networks grow 
to hundreds of layers of many varieties, and tens of thousands of artificial 
neurons, and millions of weights, learning usually means just gradually 
changing the weights until we get the answers we want. More sophisticated 
networks might learn some other values as well, but the weights are always 
important. 

One of the beautiful things about this process is that it makes good on 
the promise of feature engineering. For example, consider a system that 
takes a photo as input and tells us what breed of dog is in the picture. When 
the training process for this system has finished and the weights have settled 
into their best values, they have the effect of turning the neurons into little 
feature detectors. For example, one of the neurons on an early layer might 
produce a large value if it “sees” an eye, and another if it “sees” a floppy ear 
(we'll see just how this is done in Chapter 16). Then later neurons might 
look for combinations of these, such as a bushy tail along with short legs, or 
dark eyes with a long nose and large body, to help it determine the breed. 
In short, the neurons are looking for features, though we never explicitly 
guided them to. Feature detection is just a natural result of training the 
weights to produce the correct answers. 

So although manually building an expert system that acts like a radiolo- 
gist is a near-impossible task, creating a complex deep network and train- 
ing it successfully can implement that agenda automatically. ‘The system 
finds its own ways of combining the values of the pixels in each image into 
features and then using those features to make a determination about 
whether that image shows healthy tissue or not (Saba et al. 2019). 


Summary 


In this chapter, we got a general sense of deep learning. We began with 
expert systems, which required too much manual work to be successful in 
practice. We saw that training a deep learning system usually follows one of 
three approaches. Supervised learning means that we provide a label with 
every piece of data so that we can train the system to predict the correct 
label for new data. Unsupervised learning means that we give the system 
just the data, without labels, so we train the system to cluster the data into 
similar groups. And reinforcement learning means that we score various 
proposals put forth by the computer in the hope that it will eventually come 
up with an acceptably good solution. 

We then looked at a real, but tiny, deep learning system. The basic 
structure organized artificial neurons into layers. Neurons on each layer 
communicate with the neurons on the previous and following layer. It’s the 
shape of this structure when we draw it in this form (like a tall tower of lay- 
ers) that gives deep learning its name. 

Finally, we saw the importance of the weights, or the values that multi- 
ply every number before it arrives at the input of an artificial neuron. When 
we teach a system, or we say it’s learning, all we’re usually doing is adjusting 
these weights. When the weights have found sufficiently good values, the 
system is able to do the job we’ve asked of it. 

The next few chapters will dig into the background that we'll need to 
design and build deep learning systems. 
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ESSENTIAL STATISTICS 


The better we understand our data, the 
better we can design a deep learning system 





that can make the most of that data. 


By studying and analyzing the data we’re starting with, we can 
pick the best algorithms for learning from it. The ideas and tools that let us 
do this analysis are generally bundled together under the heading of sta- 
tistics. Statistical ideas and language appear everywhere in machine learn- 
ing, from papers and source code comments to library documentation. 

In this chapter, we’ll cover the key statistical ideas essential to doing 
deep learning without delving into the math or details. The ideas fall 
roughly into two categories. The first category involves random numbers 
and how to describe them in ways that are of the most value in machine 
learning. The second category involves the ways in which we can choose 
objects (like numbers) from a collection and how to measure how well 
such selections represent the collection as a whole. Our goal here is to 
develop enough understanding and intuition to help us make good deci- 
sions when we do machine learning. 
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If you're already familiar with statistics and random values, at least 
skim the chapter. That way you'll know the language we use in this book, 
and you ll know where to come back to later if you want to brush up. 


Describing Randomness 
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Random numbers play an important role in many machine learning algo- 
rithms. We use them to initialize our systems, to control steps during the 
learning process, and sometimes even to influence output. Picking random 
numbers properly is important: doing so can mean the difference between 
a system that learns from our data and produces useful results and a system 
that stubbornly refuses to learn anything. Rather than simply picking some 
arbitrary numbers out of thin air, we use a variety of tools to control what 
kinds of numbers we want to use and how we select them. 

We typically select a random number between a given minimum and 
maximum, such as when someone has us “pick a number from | to 10.” In 
this example, it’s implied that our choice is limited to a finite number of 
options (the integers from 1 to 10). We’ll frequently work with real num- 
bers, which may he between the integers. There are 10 integers from | to 
10 (including the endpoints), but there is an infinite quantity of real num- 
bers in that range. 

When we talk about collections of numbers, random or otherwise, we 
often also talk about their average. This is a useful way to quickly character- 
ize the collection of values. There are three different common ways to com- 
pute an average, and they come up frequently, so we'll identify them here. 
As arunning example, let’s work with a list of five numbers: 1, 3, 4, 4, 13. 

The mean is the value usually meant in everyday language when we 
say average. It’s the sum of all the entries divided by the number of entries 
in the list. In our example, adding together all the list elements gives us 
1+3+4+4+4+413 = 25. There are five elements, so the mean is 25 / 5, or 5. 

The mode is the value that occurs the most often in the list. In our 
example, 4 appears twice, and the other three values each appear only 
once, so 4 is the mode. If no value occurs more often than any other, we say 
the list has no mode. 

Finally, the median is the number in the middle of the list when we 
write the values sorted from the smallest to the largest. In our list, which 
is already sorted, | and 3 make up the left side, 4 and 13 make up the right 
side, and another 4 is in the middle. So 4 is the median. If a list has an even 
number of entries, then the median is the mean of the two middle entries. 
For the list 1, 3, 4, 8, the median would be the average of 3 and 4, which 
is 3.5. 

Averages are useful, but they don’t tell us much about how the num- 
bers in a collection are distributed. For example, they might be spread out 
equally across their range, or grouped into one or more clusters. We’ ll now 
look at the techniques that let us describe how numbers are distributed. 


Random Variables and Probability Distributions 


Before getting into details, let’s build up our intuition with a running anal- 
ogy. Suppose we're photographers who have been assigned to support an 
article on auto junkyards by taking lots of pictures of broken-down trucks 
and cars. Feeling adventurous, we go to a junkyard that contains many 
broken-down vehicles. We talk to the owner, and we agree that the best way 
to get great photos is for us to pay her to bring us vehicles to photograph, 
one by one. She makes it fun by using an old carnival wheel she has in her 
office. It has one equally sized slot for each car on the lot, as in Figure 2-1. 
Both the slots and the cars are numbered starting at 1. 





Figure 2-1: The junkyard owner's carnival wheel. Each equally sized 
sliver represents one car in her lot. 


Once we pay her, she spins the wheel. When the wheel stops, she notes 
the number at the top, goes out with her tow truck, and drags the vehicle 
with the corresponding number back to us. We take some pictures, and she 
returns the vehicle to the lot. If we want to photograph another vehicle, we 
pay again, she spins the wheel again, and the process repeats. 

Suppose that our assignment calls for us to get pictures of five different 
types of cars: a sedan, a pickup, a minivan, an SUV, and a wagon. For each 
type of car, we would like to know the chance that if she spins the wheel, 
we'll get that type. To work that out, let’s suppose that we go into the lot to 
examine every vehicle, and we assign each one to one of these five catego- 
ries. Our results are shown in Figure 2-2. 
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Figure 2-2: Our junkyard has five different types of cars in it. Each bar tells us how many 
cars we have of that type. 


Of the almost 950 cars on her lot, the largest population is minivans, 
followed by pickups, wagons, sedans, and SUVs, in that order. Since every 
vehicle on her lot has an equal chance of being selected, on each spin of the 
wheel, we’re most likely to get a minivan. 

But specifically how much more likely are we to get a minivan? To deter- 
mine how likely it is that we’ll get each kind of vehicle, we can divide the 
height of each bar in Figure 2-2 by the total number of vehicles. This value 
gives us the probability that we’ll get that given type of car, as shown in 
Figure 2-3. 
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Figure 2-3: The probability of getting each type of car in the junkyard 


To convert the numbers in Figure 2-3 into percentages, we multiply 
them by 100. For example, the height of the minivan bar is about 0.34, so 
we say that there’s a 34 percent chance of getting a minivan. We say that the 
height of each bar is the probability that we'll get that kind of vehicle. If we 
add up the heights of all five bars, we’ll find that the sum is 1.0. This illus- 
trates the rules that turn any list of numbers into probabilities: the values 
must all be between 0 and 1, and add up to I. 

We call Figure 2-3 a probability distribution because it’s distributing 
the 100 percent probability of getting some vehicle among the available 
options. We also sometimes say that Figure 2-3 is a normalized version of 
Figure 2-2, which means that the values all add up to 1. 

We can use our probability distribution to draw a simplified carnival 
wheel, as in Figure 2-4. 


Sedan 





Wagon 


Figure 2-4: A simplified carnival wheel that tells us what kind of vehicle 
we'll get if the owner spins the big wheel of Figure 2-1 


The chance that the wheel will end up with the pointer in a given 
region is given by the portion of the wheel’s circumference taken up by that 
region, which we’ve drawn with the same proportions as those shown in 
Figure 2-3. 

Most of the time we don’t have carnival wheels around when we gen- 
erate random numbers on the computer. Instead, we rely on software to 
simulate the process. For instance, we might give a library function a list of 
values, like the heights of the bars in Figure 2-3, and ask it to return a value. 
We expect that we’ll get back minivan about 34 percent of the time, pickup 
about 26 percent of the time, and so on. 
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The job of picking a value at random from a list of options, each with 
its own probability, takes a bit of work. For convenience, we package up this 
selection process into its own conceptual procedure called a random variable. 

This term can create confusion for programmers, because programmers 
think of a variable as being a named piece of storage that can hold data. In 
this context, rather than a piece of storage, a random variable is a function 
(Wikipedia 2017b), which takes a probability distribution as an input and 
produces a single value as an output. The process of selecting a value from a 
distribution is called drawing a value from the random variable. 

We called Figure 2-3 a probability distribution, but we can also think 
of it as a function. We call the function, and it returns one of the types of 
vehicles, given these probabilities. This idea leads us to two more formal 
names for a distribution. When there are only a finite number of pos- 
sible return values, like the five values in Figure 2-3, we sometimes use the 
oblique name probability mass function or pmf (this acronym is usually written 
in lowercase). A pmf is also sometimes called a discrete probability distribution 
(adding function at the end of this term is optional). These terms are meant 
to remind us that there are only a fixed number of possible outputs. 

We can easily create probability distributions that are continuous. We 
use approximations of such functions when we initialize the values in a neu- 
ral network. As an analogy, let’s suppose that we want to know how much 
oil is left in each car that our junkyard dealer brings us. The amount of oil 
is a continuous variable, because it can take on any real number. Figure 2-5 
shows a continuous graph for our oil measurements. This graph lets us find 
the probability of getting back a value within any given range, by adding up 
the area under the curve in that range. Suppose we want to find the prob- 
ability of finding a car with, say, 0.45 units of oil. We don’t just look up the 
value of the curve at 0.45. Instead, we imagine a little region around 0.45, 
such as from 0.44 to 0.46, and we add up the area under the curve in that 
region. This gives us the probability of getting back a value between 0.44 
and 0.46. This means that the curve can take on values much greater than 
1, as long as the curve is always positive, and the total area beneath the 
entire curve adds up to 1. 


2.0 


Probability density of amount of oil 


0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 
Amount of oil in the car 


Figure 2-5: A distribution of probabilities for a 


continuous range of values 


A distribution like Figure 2-5 is called a continuous probability distribution 
(or cpd), or a probability density function (or pdf). Sometimes people casually 
use the term probability density function, or pdf, to refer to discrete distri- 
butions, rather than continuous ones. The context usually makes it clear 
which interpretation is intended. 

Recall that for the discrete case, all the possible return values need to 
add up to 1. In the continuous case, as in Figure 2-5, that means that the 
area under the curve is l. 

Most of the time, we obtain random numbers by selecting a distribution 
and then calling a library function to produce a value from that distribu- 
tion (that is, it draws a random variable from our given distribution). We can 
make our own distributions when we want them, but most libraries provide a 
handful of distributions that have been found to cover most situations. That 
way we can just use one of these prebuilt distributions when we choose our 
random numbers. Let’s take a look at some of these distributions. 


Some Common Distributions 


We've mentioned that we can draw a random variable from a distribution. 
Each time we draw a random variable, it takes on a number in accordance 
with the distribution: numbers with a large corresponding value in the dis- 
tribution are more likely than those with a smaller value in the distribution. 
This makes distributions of great practical value, since different algorithms 
will want to use random variables that take on different values with par- 
ticular probabilities. To achieve this, we merely need to pick an appropriate 
distribution. 


Continuous Distributions 


Most of the following distributions are offered as built-in routines by 
major libraries, so they're easy to specify and use. For simplicity, we’ ll 
demonstrate the following two distributions in their continuous forms. 
Most libraries offer us a choice between continuous and discrete versions, 
or they may offer a general-purpose routine to turn any continuous distri- 
bution into a discrete one on demand, or vice versa. We’ll look at some dis- 
crete distributions later in the section. 


The Uniform Distribution 


Figure 2-6 shows the uniform distribution. The basic uniform distribution is 0 
everywhere except between 0 and 1, where it has the value 1. 

In Figure 2-6, it may appear that there are two values at 0 and two val- 
ues at 1, but there aren’t. Our convention is that an open circle (as on the 
lower line) means “this point is not part of the line,” and a closed circle (as 
on the upper line) means “this point is part of the line.” So, at the input val- 
ues 0 and 1, our graph has an output of 1. This is a common way to define 
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this function, but some implementations make either or both of those out- 
puts 0. It always pays to check. 
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Figure 2-6: An example of a uniform distribution 


This distribution has two key features. First, we can only get back 
values between 0 and 1, because the probability of all other values is 0. 
Second, every value in the range 0 to | is equally probable. It’s just as 
likely we'd get 0.25 as 0.33 or 0.793718. We say that Figure 2-6 is uniform, 
or constant, or flat, in the range 0 to I, all of which tell us that all the val- 
ues in that range are equally probable. We also say that it’s finite, meaning 
that all the nonzero values are within some specific range (that is, we can 
say with certainty that 0 and | are the smallest and largest values it can 
return). 

Library functions that create uniform distributions for us often let us 
choose to start and end the nonzero region where we like. Probably the 
most popular choice, after the default of 0 to 1, is the range —-1 to 1. The 
library takes care of details like adjusting the height of the function so that 
the area is always 1.0 (recall that this is required if a graph is to represent a 
probability distribution). 


The Normal Distribution 


Another frequently used distribution is the normal distribution, also called 
the Gaussian distribution, or simply the bell curve. Unlike the uniform distri- 
bution, it’s smooth and has no sharp corners or abrupt jumps. 

Figure 2-7 shows a few typical normal distributions. 

All four curves in Figure 2-7 have the same basic shape. The shapes only 
vary because we scaled the curve, moved it horizontally, or both. For these 
illustrations, we didn’t scale the curve so that the area under it sums to 1. 
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Figure 2-7: A few normal distributions 


Figure 2-8 shows some representative samples that we’d get by drawing 
values from each distribution. They bunch up where the distribution’s value 
is high (that is, getting a sample at that value has a high probability), and 
they are sparser where the distribution’s value is low (where getting back a 
sample has a low probability). The vertical locations of the red dots repre- 
senting the samples are jittered only to make the samples easier to see, and 
have no meaning. 
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Figure 2-8: Each red circle shows the value of a sample resulting from drawing a value 
from its normal distribution. 
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The normal distribution is nearly 0 almost everywhere, except for the 
region where it rises up in a smooth bump. Though the values drop off 
ever closer to 0 to the sides of the bump, they never quite reach 0. So we say 
that the width of this distribution is infinite. In practice, we usually treat any 
value that’s very nearly 0 as actually 0, giving us a finite distribution. A few 
other terms sometimes come up when people discuss normal distributions. 
The values produced by random variables from a normal distribution are 
sometimes called normal deviates, and are said to be normally distributed. We 
also say these values fi, or follow, a normal distribution. 

Each normal distribution is defined by two numbers: the mean and the 
standard deviation. The mean tells us the location of the center of the bump. 
Figure 2-9 shows our four Gaussians from Figure 2-7, with their means. 
Here’s one of the many nice properties of a normal distribution: its mean is 
also its median and its mode. 
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Figure 2-9: The mean of a normal distribution is the center of the bump, here shown with 
a red line. 


The standard deviation is also a number, often represented by the lower- 
case Greek letter 6 (sigma), which tells us the width of the bump. Imagine 
starting at the center of the bump and moving symmetrically outward until 
we're enclosing about 68 percent of the total area under the curve. The 
distance from the center of the bump to either of these ends is called one 
standard deviation for that curve. Figure 2-10 shows our four Gaussians, with 
the area inside one standard deviation shaded in green. 

We can use the standard deviation to characterize a bump: when the 
standard deviation is small, it means the bump is narrow. As the standard 
deviation increases, the bump becomes more spread out horizontally. 
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Figure 2-10: Some normal distributions with the area within one standard deviation 


shaded in green 


If we go out symmetrically from the center by another standard devia- 
tion (that is, the same distance again), then we’ve enclosed about 95 per- 
cent of the area under the curve, as shown in Figure 2-11. And if we go out 
one more standard deviation, we’ve enclosed about 99.7 percent of the area 
under the curve, also shown in Figure 2-11. This property is sometimes 
called the three-sigma rule, because of the use of 0 for the standard devia- 
tion. It also sometimes goes by the catchy name of the 68-95-99.7 rule. 
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Figure 2-11: The three-sigma, or 68-95-99.7 rule 
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Suppose we look at 1,000 samples drawn from any normal distribu- 
tion. We would find that about 680 of them are no more than one standard 
deviation from that distribution’s mean, or in the range —O to 6; about 950 
of them are within two standard deviations, or in the range —20 to 20; and 
about 997 of them are within three standard deviations, or in the range -30 
to 30. 

To summarize, the mean tells us where the center of the curve is, and 
the standard deviation tells us how spread out the curve is. The larger the 
standard deviation, the broader the curve, because that 68 percent cutoff is 
farther away. 

Sometimes instead of the standard deviation, people use a different but 
related value called the variance. The variance is just the standard devia- 
tion multiplied by itself (that is, the standard deviation squared). This value 
is sometimes more convenient in calculations. The general interpretation 
is the same, though: curves with big variances are more spread out than 
curves with small variances. 

The normal distribution appears frequently in machine learning and 
in other fields, because it naturally describes many real-world observations. 
If we measure the height of adult male horses in some region, or the size 
of sunflowers, or the lifespans of fruit flies, we’ll find that these all tend to 
take on the shape of a normal distribution. 


Discrete Distributions 


Now let’s look at two discrete distributions. 


The Bernoulli Distribution 


A useful, but special, discrete distribution is the Bernoulli distribution (pro- 
nounced ber-noo‘lee). This distribution returns just two possible values: 0 
and 1. Acommon example of a Bernoulli distribution is the probability of 
getting heads and tails from flipping a coin. We usually use the letter p to 
describe the probability of getting back a 1 (let’s say that means heads). If 
we ignore weird cases like when the coin lands sideways, the two probabili- 
ties of heads and tails must add up to 1, which means that the probability 
of getting back a 0 (or tails) is 1 — p. Figure 2-12 shows this graphically for a 
fair coin and a weighted coin. Because we have just two values, we can draw 
the Bernoulli distribution as a bar chart, rather than the lines and curves 
we saw for the continuous distributions. 

It may seem like overkill to use the language of distributions for such a 
simple situation, but the payoff is that we can use it with our library routines 
that produce values from distributions. We can hand our routine a uniform 
distribution, or a Gaussian, or a Bernoulli, and it will return a value drawn 
from that distribution according to its probabilities. This makes program- 
ming easier. 
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Figure 2-12: The Bernoulli distribution tells us the chance of drawing either a O or I. 
Left: A fair coin. Right: An unfair coin. 


The Multinoulli Distribution 


The Bernoulli distribution only returns one of two possible values. But 
suppose we are running an experiment that can return any one of a larger 
number or possibilities. For instance, instead of flipping a coin that can 
come up either heads or tails, we might roll a 20-sided die that can come 
up with any of 20 values. 

To simulate the result of rolling this die, our random variable could 
return an integer from 1 to 20. But in other situations, it’s useful to have a 
list of possible values where all the entries have a corresponding probability 
of 0 except for the one entry we drew, which is set to 1. Such a list is useful 
when we build machine learning systems to classify inputs into different 
categories—for example, to describe which of 10 different animals appears 
in a photograph. 

Let’s suppose that we have a photo of an alligator, and that’s entry five 
in our list. If our algorithm wasn’t sure what the image was, we might get 
back something like the left of Figure 2-13, where three animals are iden- 
tified as possibilities. We’d want the system to produce the output on the 
right, where every entry is 0 except for the alligator, which is 1. 

This way of representing a single choice from a list is a key step in train- 
ing classifiers with more than two possible classes. We'll return to this idea 
in Chapter 6, as a component of an idea called cross entropy. 

Because each distribution in Figure 2-13 is a generalization of the two- 
outcome Bernoulli distribution into multiple outcomes, we could call ita 
“multiple-Bernoulli distribution,” but instead we mush the words together 
into a portmanteau and call it a multinoulli distribution (or sometimes the 
less colorful categorical distribution). 
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Snake Snake 
Kangaroo Kangaroo 
Iguana Iguana 
Lion Lion 
Alligator Alligator 
Tiger Tiger 
Squirrel Squirrel 
Llama Llama 
Kiwi Kiwi 
Crocodile Crocodile 
0 Probability 1 0 Probability 1 


Figure 2-13: Left: Possible predicted probabilities for a picture of an alligator. Right: The 
probabilities we want. 
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We've seen how to generate random values from a distribution. We draw a 
value from a random variable using the probabilities of that distribution to 
tell us which return values are more likely to be selected than others. 

When we have lots of values drawn from one or more random vari- 
ables, it’s useful to characterize the collection so that we can speak of it as 
a group. Let’s look at three such ideas that show up frequently in machine 
learning. 


Expected Value 


If we pick a value from any probability distribution, and then we pick another, 
and another, over time we build up a long list of values. 

If these values are numbers, their mean is called the expected value. 
This is useful information for many applications. For a simple example, 
we might have a need for random numbers between -1 and 1, witha 
roughly equal number of positive and negative values. If the expected 
value of the random variable is 0, then we know we're getting a bal- 
anced set of values. 

Note that the expected value might not be one of the values ever 
drawn from the distribution! For example, if the values 1, 3, 5, and 7 are 
the only ones available, and they are all equally likely, then the expected 
value of the random variable that we use to draw a value from this list 
would be (1+ 3+5+7) /4=4,a value that we’d never get back from the 
distribution. 


Dependence 


The random variables we’ve seen so far have been completely disconnected 
from one another. When we draw a value from a distribution, it doesn’t mat- 
ter if we’ve drawn other values before. Each time we draw a new random 
variable, it’s a whole new world. 

We call these independent variables, because they don’t depend on each 
other in any way. These are the easiest kind of random variable to work 
with, because we don’t have to worry about managing how two or more ran- 
dom variables might influence one another. 

By contrast, there are dependent variables, which do depend on each 
other. For example, suppose we have several distributions for the fur length 
of different animals: dogs, cats, hamsters, and so on. We might first pick 
an animal at random from a list of animals, and then use that to select the 
appropriate fur length distribution. We’d then draw a value from that dis- 
tribution to find a value for the animal’s fur. The choice of animal depends 
on nothing else, so it’s an independent variable. But the length of the fur 
depends on the distribution we use, which in turn depends on which ani- 
mal we chose, so fur length is a dependent variable. 


Independent and Identically Distributed Variables 


The math and algorithms of many machine-learning techniques are 
designed to work with multiple values that are drawn from random vari- 
ables with the same distribution and are also independent of each other. 
That is, we draw values from the same distribution over and over, and 

there is no relationship between successive values. In fact, some algorithms 
require that we generate our random values this way, while others work best 
when we do. 

This requirement is common enough that such variables have a spe- 
cial name: 7.2.d., which stands for independent and identically distributed (the 
acronym is unusual because it’s usually written in lowercase, with periods 
between the letters). We might see, for example, the arguments for a library 
function described this way: “Make sure successive inputs are 1.1.d.” 

The phrase zdentically distributed is just a compact way of saying “selected 
from the same distribution.” 


Sampling and Replacement 


In machine learning it’s often useful to build new datasets from existing 
ones by randomly selecting some of the elements of the existing set. We’ll 
do just this in the next section, when we look for the mean value of a set of 
samples. Let’s look at two ways of creating a list of selections, chosen from a 
starting pool of objects. 
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Figure 2-14: Selection with replacement 


Selection with Replacement 


Let’s first look at an approach where we make a copy of each selected item, 
so the original stays in place, as in Figure 2-14. We call this approach selec- 
tion with replacement, or SWR, because we can think of it as removing the 
object, making a copy for ourselves, and replacing the original. 
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One implication of selection with replacement is that we might end 
up with the same object more than once. In an extreme case, our entire 
new dataset might be nothing more than multiple copies of the same 
object. A second implication is that we can make a new dataset that is 
smaller than the original, or the same size, or even much bigger. Since 
the original dataset is never altered, we can continue picking elements 
as long as we like. 

A statistical implication of this process is that our selections are inde- 
pendent of one another. There is no history, so our selections are not at all 
affected by previous choices, nor do they influence future choices. ‘To see 
this, note that the pool (or starting dataset) in Figure 2-14 always has eight 
objects, so the odds of picking each one are 1 in 8. In the figure, we first 
picked element C. Now our new dataset has element C inside of it, but we’ve 
replaced that element back into the pool after selecting it. When we look 
again at the pool, all eight items are still there, and if we choose again, each 
still has a 1 in 8 chance of being picked. 

An everyday approximation of sampling with replacement is ordering at 
a well-stocked coffee shop. If we order a vanilla latte, it’s not removed from 
the menu but remains available to the next customer. 


Selection Without Replacement 


The other way to randomly choose our new dataset is to remove our choice 
from the original dataset and place it in our new one. We don’t make a 
copy, so the original dataset has just lost one element. This approach is 
called selection without replacement, or SWOR, and is shown in Figure 2-15. 

An everyday example of sampling without replacement is playing a card 
game like poker. Each time a card is dealt, it’s gone from the pack and can- 
not be dealt again (until the cards are recollected and shuffled). 





Figure 2-15: Selection without replacement 


Let’s compare the implications of SWOR with those of SWR. First, in 
SWOR, no object can be selected more than once, because we remove it 
from the original dataset. Second, our new dataset can be smaller than the 
original, or the same size, but it can never be larger. Third, our choices are 
now dependent. In Figure 2-15, each element originally had the same | in 
8 chance of being picked the first time. When we selected item C, we did not 
replace it. When we go to make another selection, there are only seven ele- 
ments available to us, each now with a 1 in 7 chance of being selected. The 
odds of selecting any one of those elements have gone up, simply because 
there are fewer elements competing for selection. If we select another item, 
the remaining elements each have a | in 6 chance of being picked, and so 
on. And after we’ve selected seven items, the last one is 100 percent sure to 
be selected the next time. 

Continuing the comparison, suppose that we want to make a new data- 
set that’s smaller than the original pool. We could build it with or without 
replacement. But sampling with replacement can generate many more pos- 
sible new collections than sampling without. To see this, suppose we had 
just three objects in our original pool (let’s call them A, B, and C), and we 
want a new collection of two objects. Sampling without replacement gives 
us only three possible new collections: (A,B), (A,C), and (B,C). Sampling 
with replacement gives us those three, and also (A,A), (B,B), and (C,C). 
Generally speaking, sampling with replacement always gives us a larger 
set of possible new collections. 


Bootstrapping 


Let’s look at a useful application for the SWR and SWOR algorithms we just 
covered. 

Sometimes we want to know some statistics about a dataset that’s much 
too large for us to work with in practice. For example, suppose we want to 
know the mean height of all people alive in the world right now. There’s just 
no practical way to measure everyone. Usually we try to answer this kind of 
question by extracting a representative piece of the dataset, and then mea- 
suring that. We might find the height of a few thousand people, and hope 
that the mean of those measurements is close to what we'd get if we were 
able to measure everyone. 
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Let’s call every person in the world our population. Since that’s too many 
people to work with, we’ll gather a reasonably sized group of people that we 
hope are representative of the population. We call that smaller group a sam- 
ple set. We'll build this sample set without replacement, so each time we select 
a value from the population (that is, a person’s height), it’s removed from the 
population, placed into the sample set, and cannot be chosen again. 

We hope that by building our sample set carefully, we are making it a 
reasonable proxy for the whole population with respect to the properties we 
want to measure. Figure 2-16 shows the idea for a population of 21 circled 
numbers. The sample set contains 12 elements from the population. 





Population Sample Set 


Figure 2-16: Creating a sample set from a population by sampling without replacement 


Now we'll measure the mean of the sample set, and use that as our esti- 
mate of the mean of the population. In this little example, we can compute 
the mean of the population, which comes out to about 4.3. The mean of 
our sample set is about 3.8. This match isn’t great, but it’s not wildly wrong. 

Most of the time we won't be able to measure the population (that’s 
why we're building the sample set in the first place). By finding the mean of 
the sample set, we’ve come up with an approximation, but how good is it? Is 
this a number we ought to rely on as a good estimate for the whole popula- 
tion? It’s hard to say. Things would be better if we could express our result 
in terms of a confidence interval. This lets us make a statement of the form, 
“We are 98 percent certain that the mean of the population is between 3.1 
and 4.5.” To make such a statement, we need to know the upper and lower 
bounds of the range (here, 3.1 and 4.5) and have a measure of how confi- 
dent we are that the value is in that range (here, 98 percent). Typically, we 
pick the confidence we need for whatever task we have at hand, and from 
that, we find the lower and upper values of the corresponding range. 

We'd like to be able to make this kind of statement about the mean, 
or any other statistical measure we’re interested in. We can do this with 
the technique of bootstrapping (Efron and Tibshirani 1993; Teknomo 2015), 
which involves two basic steps. The first is the step we saw in Figure 2-16, 


where we create a sample set from the original population using SWOR. 
The second step involves resampling that sample set to make new sets, this 
time using SWR. Each of these new sets is called a bootstrap. The bootstraps 
are the key to coming up with our confidence statement. 

To create a bootstrap, we first decide how many elements we want to 
pick out of the starting sample set. We can pick any number up to the num- 
ber of elements in the set, though we often use far fewer. Once we’ve picked 
that number, we randomly extract that many elements from the sample 
set with replacement, so it’s possible that we'll pick the same element more 
than once. The process is illustrated in Figure 2-17. 


Sample Set 
Mean = 4 





Bootstrap 1 Bootstrap 2 Bootstrap 3 
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Figure 2-17: Creating three bootstraps using SWR and finding their means 


To recap, we start with a population. We make a sample set from the 
population using sampling without replacement. Then we make bootstraps 
from that sample set using sampling with replacement. We need to select 
with replacement in this last step because we might want to build bootstraps 
that have the same size as the sample set. In our example, we might want 
our bootstraps to hold 12 values. If we didn’t sample with replacement, then 
every bootstrap would be identical to the sample set. 

If we really hope to find the average height of everyone in the world, we 
need a lot more than 2] measurements. Let’s scale up the number of sam- 
ples and zoom way down on their range. For convenience, let’s focus on the 
size of two-month-old babies. They are typically about 50 centimeters long, 
so we created a simulated population of 5,000 measurements with lengths 
from 0 to 1,000 millimeters (that’s 1 meter, or about 3.2 feet). From this 
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population, we drew 500 measurements at random to make a sample set, 
and then we created 1,000 bootstraps, each with 20 elements. Figure 2-18 
shows the number of bootstraps that had a mean value in each of about 100 
different bins across the range from 0 to 1,000 (there were almost no means 
below 200 or above 800). Graphs like this take the form of an approximate 
bell curve almost every time, because the nature of the bootstraps causes 
more of them to have a mean around the true mean, and fewer with mean 
values farther away. 
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Figure 2-18: The histogram shows how many bootstraps have a mean of the given value. 
The blue bar at about 490 is the mean of the sample set. The red bar at about 500 is the 
mean of the population. 


Since we created the data, we know the mean of the population is 500. 
The mean of our sample set is close to this, at about 490. The purpose of 
bootstrapping is to help us determine how much we should trust this value 
of 490. Without going into the math, the approximate bell curve of the 
mean values of the bootstraps tells us everything we need to know. Let’s 
say we want to find the values that we’re 80 percent confident brackets the 
mean of the population. Then we only need to slice off the lowest and 
highest 10 percent of the bootstrap values, leaving the middle 80 percent 
(Brownlee 2017). Figure 2-19 shows a box that does just this, enclosing the 
values that we are 80 percent confident contain the real value, which we 
know is 500. Reading from the graph, we could now say, “We are 80 percent 
confident that the mean of the original population is between about 410 
and 560.” 
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Figure 2-19: We are 80 percent confident that the box contains the population’s mean. 


Bootstrapping is appealing because often we can use small bootstraps, 
perhaps only 10 or 20 elements each, even with huge populations of mil- 
lions of measurements. Because each bootstrap is small, it’s typically fast to 
build and process. To compensate for their small size, we often create thou- 
sands of bootstraps. The more bootstraps we build, the more the results 
look like a Gaussian bump, and the more precise we can be with our confi- 
dence intervals. 


Covariance and Correlation 


Sometimes variables can be related to one another. For example, one vari- 
able might give us the temperature outside, and the other the chance 
of snow. When the temperature is very high, there’s no chance of snow, 
so knowledge of one of the variables tells us something about the other. 
In this case, the relationship is negative: as the temperature goes up, the 
chance of snow goes down, and vice versa. On the other hand, our second 
variable might tell us the number of people we expect to find swimming in 
the local lake. The connection between the temperature and the number 
of people swimming is positive, because on warmer days we see more swim- 
mers, and vice versa. 

It’s useful to be able to find these relationships, and measure their 
strength. For instance, suppose we're planning to teach an algorithm to 
extract information from a dataset. If we find that two of the values in the 
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data are strongly related (like temperature and chance of snow), we might 
be able to remove one of them from the data, since it’s redundant. This can 
improve our training speed and can even improve our results. 

In this section, we’ll look ata measurement called covariance, developed 
by mathematicians to let us determine the strengths of these relationships. 
We'll also see a variation called correlation, which is often more useful 
because it doesn’t depend on the sizes of the number involved. 


Covariance 


Suppose that we have two variables and we notice a specific numerical 
pattern involving them. When either variable’s value increases, the other 
increases by a fixed multiple of that amount, and the same thing happens 
when either variable decreases. For example, suppose variable A goes up by 
3, and variable B goes up by 6. Then later, B goes up by 4, and A goes up 

by 2. Then A decreases by 4, and B decreases by 8. In every example, B goes 
up or down by twice the amount A went up or down, so our fixed multiple is 2. 

If we see such a relationship (for any multiple, not just 2), we say 
that the two variables covary. We measure the strength of the connection 
between the two variables, or the consistency with which they covary, with 
a number called the covariance. If we find that when one value increases or 
decreases the other does the same by a predictable amount, then the covari- 
ance is a positive number, and we say that the two variables are demonstrat- 
ing positive covariance. 

The classic way to talk about covariance is to draw points in 2D, as in 
Figure 2-20. Here we see two different sets of covariant points. Each point 
has coordinates x and y, but those are just stand-ins for whatever two vari- 
ables we are interested in comparing. The more consistently the change in y 
tracks the change in x, the stronger the covariance. 


X X 


Figure 2-20: Each diagram shows a different set of points with positive covariance. 


In the left-hand side of Figure 2-20, the change in y between each 
pair of horizontally neighboring points is roughly the same. This is posi- 
tive covariance. On the right side, the change in y is a little more variable 
between each pair of points, indicating weaker positive covariance. A very 
strong positive covariance tells us that the two variables move together, so 
every time one of them changes by a given amount, the other changes by a 
consistent, predictable amount. 


If one value decreases whenever the other increases, we say the vari- 
ables have negative covariance. Figure 2-21 shows two different sets of nega- 
tively covariant points. 


Figure 2-21: Each diagram shows a different set of points with negative covariance. 


If the two variables have no such consistently matched motion, then the 
covariance is zero. Figure 2-22 shows some examples. 


Figure 2-22: Each of these sets of data points has zero covariance. 


Our idea of covariance only captures relationships between variables 
when their changes are multiples of each other. The graph on the right of 
Figure 2-22 shows that there can be a clear pattern among the data (here 
the dots form part of a circle), but the covariance is still zero because the 
relationships are so inconsistent. 


Correlation 


Covariance is a useful concept, but it has a problem. Because of the way it’s 
defined mathematically, it doesn’t take into account relationships between 
the units of the two variables, which makes it hard for us to compare the 
strengths of different covariances. For example, suppose we measured a 
dozen variables describing a guitar: the thickness of the wood, the length of 
the neck, the time that a note resonates, the tension on the strings, and so 
on. We might find the covariance between various pairs of these measure- 
ments, but we are not able to meaningfully compare the amount of covari- 
ance to find which pairs have the strongest and weakest relationships. Even 
the scale matters: if we find the covariance for a pair of measurements in 
centimeters and the covariance for another pair of measurements in inches, 
we can’t compare those values to say which pair is more strongly covariant. 
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The sign of the covariance is all we learn: a positive value means a posi- 
tive relationship, a negative value means a negative relationship, and zero 
means no relationship. Having only the sign is a problem, because we really 
want to compare different sets of variables. Then we can find out useful infor- 
mation such as which variables are the most and the least strongly positively 
and negatively correlated. We can use that information to then prune the size 
of our dataset, for example, by removing one of the measurements in one or 
more strongly related pairs. 

To get a measure that lets us make these comparisons, we can compute 
a slightly different number called the correlation coefficient, or just the cor- 
relation. This value starts with the covariance but includes one extra step of 
computation. The result is a number that does not depend on the units that 
were chosen for the variables. We can think of the correlation as a scaled 
version of the covariance, always giving us back a value between —1 and 1. A 
value of +1 tells us we have a perfect positive correlation, while a value of —1 tells 
us we have a perfect negative correlation. 

Perfect positive correlation is easy to spot: all the dots fall along a 
straight line that moves northeast-southwest, as in Figure 2-23. 
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Figure 2-23: Plots showing perfect positive correlation, or a correlation of +] 


What kind of relationship between points gives us a positive correlation, 
but somewhere in the range between 0 and 1? It’s one where the y value con- 
tinues to increase with x, but the proportion won't be constant. We might 
not be able to predict how much it changes, but we know that increases in 
X Cause increases in y, and decreases in x cause decreases in y. Figure 2-24 
shows dot diagrams for some of positive values of correlation between 0 and 
1. The closer the dots are to falling on a straight line, the closer the correla- 
tion value is to 1. We say that if the value is near zero the correlation is weak 
(or low), if it’s around 0.5 it’s moderate, and if it’s near | it’s strong (or high). 
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Figure 2-24: Examples of decreasing positive correlation from left to right 


Let’s now look at a correlation value of zero. A zero correlation means 
that there is no relationship between a change in one variable and a change 
in the other. We can’t predict what’s going to happen. Recall that the cor- 
relation is just a scaled version of the covariance, so when the covariance is 
zero, So is the correlation. Figure 2-25 shows some data with zero correlation. 


Figure 2-25: These patterns have zero correlation. 


Negative correlations are just like positive ones, only the variables move 
in opposite directions: as x increases, y decreases. Some examples of nega- 
tive correlations are shown in Figure 2-26. Just like with positive correlation, 
if the value is near zero the correlation is weak (or low), if it’s around —0.5 
it’s moderate, and if it’s near —]1 it’s strong (or high). 
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Figure 2-26: Examples of decreasing negative correlation, left to right 


Finally, Figure 2-27 shows perfect negative correlation, or a correlation 
of -l. 
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Figure 2-27: These patterns have a perfect negative correlation, or a correlation of -1. 


A few other terms are worth mentioning because they pop up in docu- 
mentation and literature from time to time. Our preceding discussion of 
two variables is usually called simple correlation. We can find the relationship 
between more variables, however, and this is called multiple correlation. If we 
have a bunch of variables but we’re only studying how two of them affect 
each other, that’s called partial correlation. 
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When two variables have a perfect positive or negative correlation 
(that is, a value of +1 and —1), we say that the variables are linearly correlated, 
because (as we've seen) the points lie on a line. Variables described by any 
other values of the correlation are said to be nonlinearly correlated. 

Figure 2-28 summarizes the meanings of different values of linear 
correlation. 
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Figure 2-28: Summarizing the meanings of different values of linear correlation 
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The statistics we’ve seen in this chapter tell us a lot about a set of data. But 
we shouldn't assume that the statistics tell us everything. A famous example 
of how we can be fooled by statistics is composed of four different sets of 
2D points. These sets look nothing like one another, yet they all have the 
same mean, variance, correlation, and straight-line fit. The data is known 
as Anscombe’s quartet, after the mathematician who invented these values 
(Anscombe 1973). The values of the four datasets are widely available 
online (Wikipedia 2017a). 

Figure 2-29 shows the four datasets in this quartet, along with the 
straight line that best fits each set. 

The amazing thing about these four different sets of data is that they 
share many of the same statistics. The mean of the x values in each dataset 
is 9.0. The mean of the y values in each dataset is 7.5. The standard devia- 
tion of each set of x values is 3.16, and the standard deviation of each set of 
y values is 1.94. The correlation between x and y in each dataset is 0.82. And 
the best straight line through each dataset has a Y axis intercept of 3 anda 
slope of 0.5. 

In other words, all seven of these statistical measures have almost the 
same values for all four sets of points (some of the statistics differ from one 
another when we look farther out into more digits). If we just went by the 
statistics, we'd assume that these four datasets were identical. 
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Figure 2-29: The four datasets in Anscombe’s quartet and the straight lines that fit them best 
Figure 2-30 superimposes all four sets of points, and their best straight- 


line approximations. All four lines are the same, so we only see one line in 
the plot. 
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Figure 2-30: The four datasets of Anscombe’s quartet and their best straight-line fits, 
superimposed 
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These four sets of data, while famous, are not special. If we want to make 
more sets of different data that have identical (or near-identical) statistics, we 
can make as many as we want (Matejka and Fitzmaurice 2017). The moral is that 
we shouldn't assume that statistics tell us the whole story about any set of data. 

Any time we work with a new set of data, it’s always worth spending time 
to get to know it. This can include computing statistics, but the investiga- 
tive process usually also includes drawing plots and other visualizations. 
Generally speaking, the better we understand our data, the better we can 
design and train algorithms to learn from that data. 


High-Dimensional Spaces 


Chapter 2 


Let’s visit one more topic dealing with numbers. It’s more of a concept than 
a Statistical tool, but it influences how we think about our data when we do 
statistics, or machine learning, or almost anything else with large datasets. 

In machine learning, we often bundle up many numbers into a single 
sample, or piece of data. For example, we might describe a piece of fruit by 
its weight, color, and size. We call each number a feature of the sample. A 
photograph would be described as a sample whose features are the num- 
bers that describe the color of each pixel. 

We often talk about how each sample is a point in some enormous 
space. Ifa sample has two features, we can plot the sample as a point, or dot, 
on a page by associating one feature with the X axis, and the other with the 
Y axis. If the sample has three features, we can place a dot in 3D space. But 
we often have samples with far more features. For example, a grayscale pho- 
tograph that is 1,000 pixels wide by 1,000 pixels high is described by 1,000 
x 1,000 pixel values. That’s a million numbers. We can’t draw a picture of a 
dot in a space with a million dimensions, and we can’t even imagine what 
such a space might look like, but we can reason about it by analogy with 
the 2D and 3D spaces we're familiar with. This is an important mental tool 
for working with real data, so let’s get a feeling for the spaces occupied by 
samples with huge numbers of features. 

The general idea is that each dimension, or axis, of a space corresponds 
to a single feature in our sample. It’s useful to think of all the features 
(that is, all the numbers) in our sample as making up a list. If we have a 
piece of data that has just one feature (say, a temperature), then we can 
represent that feature with a list that is only one number long. Visually, we 
need only show the length of a line to show the size of that measurement, 
as in Figure 2-31. We call this line a one-dimensional space, because from 
any point on the line, we can only move in one dimension, or direction. In 
Figure 2-31, that one choice is horizontally. 
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Figure 2-31: A piece of data with a single value requires only one axis, or dimension, to 
plot its value. Left: The X axis. Right: Some pieces of data represented by either dots on 
the X axis, or line segments of different lengths. 


If we have two pieces of information in a sample, say the temperature 
and wind speed, then we need a list that is two items long. To draw it, we 
need two dimensions, one for each measurement. Graphically, we usually 
use two perpendicular axes, as in Figure 2-32. The location of a point is 
given by moving along the X axis by an amount given by the first measure- 
ment, and then along the Y axis by an amount given by the second measure- 
ment. We say that this is a two-dimensional space. 


Figure 2-32: If our data has two values, we need two dimensions, or axes, 
to plot that data. 


If we have three values in our sample, then we use a list of three values. 
As before, each value has a corresponding dimension in the space we’re 
going to plot it. These three dimensions can be represented using three 
axes, as in Figure 2-33. We call this a three-dimensional space. 
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Figure 2-33: When each piece of data has three values, we need three dimensions, or 
axes, to draw it. 


What if we have four measurements? Despite some valiant efforts, 
there’s no generally accepted way to draw a four-dimensional space, particu- 
larly on a two-dimensional page (Banchoff 1990; Norton 2014; ten Bosch 
2020). And once we start getting up to five, ten, or a million dimensions, 
drawing a picture of the space is pretty much a lost cause. 
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It might seem that these high-dimensional spaces are esoteric and rare, 
but in fact they're common and we see them every day. As we saw, a gray- 
scale picture that’s 1,000 pixels on a side has a million values, correspond- 
ing to 1,000,000 dimensions. A color picture of the same size has 3,000,000 
values, so it’s a point (or a dot) in a space of three million dimensions. 
There’s no way we can draw a picture with that many dimensions. There’s 
no way we can even picture one in our minds. Yet our machine learning 
algorithms can handle such a space as easily as if it had two or three dimen- 
sions. The mathematics and algorithms don’t care how many dimensions 
there are. 

The key thing to keep in mind is that each piece of data can be inter- 
preted as a single point in some vast space. Just as a two-dimensional (2D) 
point uses two numbers to tell us where it is on the plane, a 750,000- 
dimensional point uses 750,000 numbers to tell us where it’s located in 
that enormous space. We often name spaces so that we can keep track of 
what they describe, so we might say that our image is represented by a sin- 
gle point in a picture space. 

We call spaces that have lots of dimensions high-dimensional spaces. 
There’s no formal agreement on just when “high” begins, but the phrase is 
often used for spaces that have more than the three dimensions we can rea- 
sonably draw. Certainly, dozens or hundreds of dimensions would qualify as 
high for most people. 

One of the great strengths of the algorithms we'll be using in this book 
is that they can handle data with any number of dimensions. Computations 
take more time when more data is involved, but in theory, we can handle 
data with 2,000 dimensions the same way as data with 2 dimensions (in prac- 
tice, we usually tune our algorithms and data structures to be most efficient 
with the dimensionality of the dataset they'll be working with). 

We'll frequently work with data that can be thought of as points in 
abstract, high-dimensional spaces. Rather than dive into the math, we’ll 
rely on an intuitive generalization of the ideas we’ve just seen, thinking 
of our spaces as giant (and unvisualizable) analogies of our line, square, 
and cube, where each piece of data is represented by a point in some vast, 
abstract space where each direction, or dimension, corresponds to a single 
value in the sample. We need to be careful about relying on our intuition 
too much, though. In Chapter 7, we’ll see that high-dimensional spaces 
don’t always behave like the 2D and 3D spaces we're used to. 


Summary 


Chapter 2 


We often need to characterize collections of numbers. The field of statis- 
tics is devoted to finding useful ways to describe such collections. In this 
chapter, we looked at basic statistical measurements that will be useful to us 
throughout the book. We saw that a convenient way to control the kinds of 
numbers we need in machine learning is to use a distribution, and we saw 
some useful distributions. 


We saw that we can choose elements from a population with or without 
replacement, giving us different kinds of collections. We can use the statis- 
tics of many such collections, or bootstraps, to estimate the statistics of the 
starting population. We looked at the ideas of covariance and correlation, 
which give us a way to measure the amount by which a change in one vari- 
able predicts the change in another. And we saw that we can think of lists of 
numbers as points in spaces of any number of dimensions. 

In the next chapter, we’ll turn to the ideas of probability, in which we 
take random events and try to describe how likely they are to happen, and 
how likely one event is to be followed by another, or occur at the same time 
as another. 
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MEASURING PERFORMANCE 


As we build systems to predict, classify, and 
otherwise find patterns in our data, we'll 





need some way to discuss how well they’re 
doing their job. We use a variety of numerical 

measurements for just this purpose, which we collec- 

tively call performance metrics. They've been designed 


to enable us to carefully describe what the system is 


doing right, and more importantly, when the system gets the wrong answers, 
specifically how those answers are wrong. These tools are the keys to inter- 
preting any system’s results. 

Our metrics are based on probability, or how likely it is that we’ll see dif- 
ferent types of results. So we'll begin with a light discussion of probability, 
focusing on just the most important ideas. Then we’ll apply it to build our 
performance metrics. 

Probability is an enormous subject, with many deep specialties. Since 
our focus is on using machine learning tools sensibly, we only need com- 
mand of a few basic terms and topics: different kinds of probability, how to 
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measure correctness, and a particular way of organizing probabilities called 
the confusion matrix. With a command of these basic ideas, we'll be able to 
prepare our data to get the best performance out of the tools we'll be using 
later. Broader and deeper discussions on all the topics we'll cover here, as 
well as many other topics in this field, may be found in many references 
(Jaynes 2003; Walpole et al. 2011; Kunin et al. 2020). 


Different Types of Probability 


Chapter 3 


There are many types of probability. We’ll discuss a few of them here, 
beginning with a metaphor. 


Dart Throwing 


Dart throwing is the classic metaphor for discussing basic probability. The 
fundamental idea is that we’re in a room with a bunch of darts in our hand, 
facing a wall. Instead of hanging a cork target, we’ve painted the wall with 
some blobs of different colors and sizes. We’ll throw our darts at the wall, 
and we'll track which colored region each one lands in (the background 
counts as a region as well). The idea is illustrated in Figure 3-1. 
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Figure 3-1: Throwing darts at a wall. The wall is covered in blobs of paint of different 
colors. 


We're going to assume from now on that our darts will always strike the 
wall somewhere (rather than going into the floor or ceiling, for instance). 
So the probability of each dart striking the wall somewhere is 100 percent. 
We'll use both floating-point (or real) numbers and percentages for prob- 
abilities, so a probability of 1.0 would be a percentage of 100 percent, a 
probability of 0.75 would be a percentage of 75 percent, and so on. 

Let’s look more closely at our dart-throwing scenario. In the real world, 
we're more likely to hit the part of the wall that’s directly in front of us, 


rather than, say, something well off to the side. But for the purpose of this 
discussion, we're going to assume that the probability of our hitting the 
wall at any point is the same everywhere. That is, every point on the wall has the 
same chance of being hit by a dart. Using the language of Chapter 2, we could 
also say that the probability of striking any given point is given by a uniform 
distribution. 

The heart of the rest of the discussion will be based on comparing 
the areas of the various regions, and our chances of striking each of those 
areas. Remember that the background counts as a region (in Figure 3-1, it’s 
the white region). 

Here’s an example. Figure 3-2 shows a red square on the wall. When we 
throw a dart, we know it will hit the wall somewhere, with a probability of 1. 
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Figure 3-2: We're guaranteed to hit the wall. What's the probability that we'll hit the red 
square? 


What’s the probability of hitting the red square? In this figure, the 
square covers half of the wall’s total area. Since our rule is that every point 
on the wall has an equal likelihood of being hit, when we throw our dart, 
we have a 50 percent chance, or a probability of 0.5, of the dart landing in 
the red square. The probability is just the ratio of the areas. The larger our 
square, the more area it encloses, and so the more likely it is that we’ll land 
inside of it. 

We can illustrate this with a little picture that draws the ratios of the 
areas. Figure 3-3 shows the ratio for our square with respect to the wall. 
This kind of diagram, where we draw a “fraction” composed of one shape 
above the other, gives us a visual way to track which areas we're talking 
about and get an intuitive feel for their relative sizes. 

Figure 3-3 shows the relative areas accurately, so the area of the red 
square is really half the area of the white box under it. Using the full-size 
shapes can make for awkward diagrams when one of the shapes is much 
larger than the other, so sometimes we’ll scale down regions to make the 
resulting figure fit the page better. That’s okay, because the ratio of the 
areas won't change. Remember that the purpose of these ratios of shapes is 
to illustrate the relative area of one shape compared to the area of another. 
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Figure 3-3: The probability of hitting the square in Figure 3-2 is 
given by the ratio of the area of the red square to the area of 
the wall, here shown as a symbolic fraction. 


Simple Probability 


When we talk about the probability of something happening, we refer to 
that something as an event. We often refer to events with capital letters, such 
as A, B, C, and so on. The phrase “the probability of event A happening” 
simply means the probability that A happens. To save some space, rather 
than write “the probability of event A happening,” or more succinctly “the 
probability of A,” we usually write P(A) (some authors use a lowercase p, 
writing p(A)). 

Let’s say A is the event in which we throw a dart and hit the red square 
from Figure 3-2. We can represent P(A) with a ratio, as we did earlier. 
Figure 3-4 shows this graphically. 
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Figure 3-4: We'll say that hitting the square with our dart is event A. 
The probability of event A occurring is given by the symbolic ratio 
of areas in Figure 3-3. We write this probability as P(A). 


Here, P(A) is the area of the square divided by the area of the wall, so 
P(A) is 1/2. This ratio is the probability that, when throwing a dart, we'll hit 
the square rather than the rest of the wall. We call P(A) a simple probability. 


Conditional Probability 


Let’s now talk about probabilities involving two events. Either of these 
events might happen, or both of them, or neither of them. 

For example, we might ask for the probability that a house contains a 
piano, and the probability that there’s a dog inside. There’s probably no 
relationship between these two qualities (or events). We say that two events 
that are not related to one another in any way are independent. 


Many types of events are not independent, but have at least some kind 
of connection. We call these dependent. When events are dependent, we 
might want to find their relationship. That is, we'd like to find the prob- 
ability of one specific event, when we already know that another specific 
event has happened (or is happening). For example, suppose we pass a 
house and hear a dog barking inside. Then we might ask, “What is the 
probability that there’s a dog’s chew toy in the house, given that we know 
there’s a dog inside?” In other words, we know that one event has hap- 
pened, and we want to know the probability of the other. 

Let’s make this a bit more abstract, and discuss two events called A 
and B. Suppose that we know that B has happened, or equivalently, that B 
is true. Knowing this, we can ask what’s the probability that A is also true? 
We write this probability as P(A|B). The vertical bar represents the word 
given, So we'd say this out loud as “the probability that A is true, given that 
B is true,” or more simply, “the probability of A given B.” This is called the 
conditional probability of A given B, since it only applies to the situation, or 
condition, that B is true. We can also talk about P(B|A), which is the prob- 
ability that B is true, given that A is true. 

We can illustrate this with our picture diagrams. The left diagram in 
Figure 3-5 shows our wall, with two overlapping blobs labeled A and B. 
P(A|B) is the probability that our dart landed in blob A, given that we 
already know it landed in blob B. In the symbolic ratio on the right of 
Figure 3-5, the top shape is the region that is common to both A and B. 
That is, it’s their overlap, or the area where the dart can land in A, given 
that we know it landed in B. 
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Figure 3-5: Left: The two blobs painted on the wall. Right: The probability of 
being in A given that the dart is already in B is the ratio of the area of A 
overlapping B, divided by the area of B. 


P(A|B) is a positive number that we can estimate by using our darts. We 
can estimate P(A|B) by counting all the darts that land in the overlap of A 
and B, and dividing that number by how many land in any part of B. 

Let’s see this in action. In Figure 3-6 we've thrown a number of darts at 
the wall containing the blobs of Figure 3-5. We placed the points to get good 
coverage over the whole area, with no two points too close to one another. 
Dart tips are too hard to see, so we show the location of each dart’s impact 
by a black circle, where the center of the circle shows where the dart struck. 
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Figure 3-6: Throwing darts at the wall to find P(A|B). (a) Darts striking the wall. (b) All the darts in either 
A or B. (c) The darts only in B. (d) The darts that are in the overlap of A and B. 


In Figure 3-6(a) we show all the darts. In Figure 3-6(b) we’ve isolated 
just the darts that landed in either A or B (remember it’s only the center 
of each black circle that counts). In Figure 3-6(c) we see the 66 darts that 
have landed in region B, and in Figure 3-6(d) we see the 23 darts that are 
in both A and B. The ratio of 23/66 (about 0.35) estimates the probability 
that a dart landing in B will also land in A. So P(A|B) is about 0.35. That is, 
if a dart lands in B, then about 35 percent of the time, it will also be in A. 

Note that this process doesn’t depend on the absolute area of the col- 
ored blobs, such as a number in square inches. It’s just the relative size of 
one area with respect to another, which is the only measure we really care 
about (if the wall doubled in size and so did the colored regions, the prob- 
ability of landing in each one wouldn't change). 

The bigger the overlap of A and B, the more likely the dart is to land 
in both. If A surrounds B, as in Figure 3-7, then we must have landed in A 
given that we landed in B. In this case, the overlap of A and B (shown in 
gray) is the region of B itself. Thus the ratio of the overlap’s area to B’s area 
is 100 percent, or P(A[B) = 1. 


P(AIB) = 
. Ch 
Figure 3-7: Left: Two new blobs on the wall. Right: The probability of landing 


in A given that we're in B is 1, because A encloses B, and thus their overlap 
is the same as B. 


On the other hand, if A and B don’t overlap at all, as in Figure 3-8, then 


the probability of the dart being in A given that it landed in B is 0 percent, 
or P(A|B) = 0. 
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P(AIB) = 


Figure 3-8: Left: Another two new blobs on the wall. Right: The probability of 
landing in A given that we're in B is O (or, equivalently, O percent), because 
there’s no overlap between A and B. 


The symbolic ratio in Figure 3-8 shows that the area of overlap is 0, and 
0 divided by anything is still 0. 

For fun, let’s flip this around the other way, and ask about P(B|A), or 
the probability that we’re in blob B given that we’re in blob A. Using the same 
blobs as in Figure 3-5, the result is shown in Figure 3-9. 


oN BIA) = 


Figure 3-9: The conditional probability P(B|A) is the probability we landed 
in B, given that we landed in A. 


The logic is the same as before. The area of overlap divided by the area 
of A tells us how much of B appears in A. The more they overlap, the more 
likely it is that a dart landing in A will also land in B. Let’s assign a number 
to P(B|A). Referring back to Figure 3-6, we see that 104 darts land in A, and 
23 in B, so P(BJA) is 23/104 or about 0.22. 

Note that the order is important. We can see from Figure 3-5 and 
Figure 3-9 that P(A|B) does not have the same value as P(B|A). Given the 
sizes of A, B, and their overlap, the chance of landing in A given that we 
landed in B is greater than the chance of landing in B given that we landed 
in A. That is, P(A|B) is about 0.35, but P(B|A) is about 0.22. 


Joint Probability 


In the last section, we saw a way to express the probability of one event hap- 
pening, given that another event had already occurred. It would also be 
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helpful to know the probability of both things happening at once. In the 
language of our blobs, what’s the chance that a dart thrown at the wall will 
land in both blob A and blob B? We write the probability of both A and B 
happening as P(A,B), where we think of the comma as meaning the word 
and. Thus we read P(A,B) out loud as “the probability of A and B.” 

We call P(A,B) the joint probability of A and B. Using our blobs, we can 
find this joint probability P(A,B) by comparing the area of the overlap of 
blobs A and B to the area of the wall. After all, we’re asking for the chance 
that our dart lands in both A and B, meaning inside their overlap, com- 
pared to the chance it could land anywhere on the wall. Figure 3-10 shows 
this idea. 


Ga P(A,B) = ———— 


Figure 3-10: The probability that both A and B will occur is called their joint 
probability, written P(A, B). 


There’s another way to look at the joint probability that’s a little more 
subtle, but powerful. It’s so useful that it will lead to the heart of Chapter 4. 
This alternative view of the joint probability combines a simple probability 
with a conditional probability. 

Suppose we know the simple probability of hitting B, or P(B). And sup- 
pose we also know the conditional probability P(A|B), or the probability of 
hitting A, knowing that we hit B. We can combine these into a chain of rea- 
soning: given the probability of hitting B, we’ll combine that with the prob- 
ability of hitting A given that we hit B, to get the probability of hitting both 
A and B at the same time. 

Let’s see the chain of reasoning with an example. Suppose that blob B 
covers half of the wall, so P(B) = 1/2. Further, suppose that blob A covers a 
third of blob B, so P(A|B) = 1/3. Then half of our darts thrown at the wall 
will land in B, and a third of those will fall in A. Since half of the darts fall 
in B, and a third of those will also fall in A, the total number that land in 
both B and in Ais 1/2 x 1/3, or 1/6. 

This example shows us the general rule: to find P(A,B) we multiply 
P(A|B) and P(B). This is really quite remarkable: we just found the joint 
probability P(A,B) using only the conditional probability P(A|B) and 
the simple probability P(B)! We write this as P(A,B) = P(A|B) x P(B). In 
practice, we usually leave off the explicit multiplication sign, writing just 
P(A,B) = P(A|B) P(B). 


Figure 3-11 shows what we just did using our little area diagrams. 


a, 
P(A _ PAB) _ PIAIB) 


Figure 3-11: Another way to think about the joint probability P(A,B) 


Consider the right side of Figure 3-11 and think of the little symbolic 
ratios as actual fractions. Then the green blobs of area B cancel each other, 
and we're left with the gray area over the square, showing that the left and 
right sides of our little equation are, indeed, equal. 

We can do this the other way around, too, using event A rather than 
B. We start with P(B|A) to learn the probability of landing in B given that 
we landed in A, and then we multiply that by the probability of landing 
in A, or P(A). The result is P(A,B) = P(B|A) P(A). Graphically, this fol- 
lows the same pattern as Figure 3-11, only now it’s the A blobs that cancel 
each other. 

In symbols, P(B,A) = P(A,B), since both refer to the probability of land- 
ing in A and B simultaneously. Unlike conditional probability, in joint prob- 
ability, the order of naming A and B doesn’t matter. 

These ideas can be a little challenging to get used to, but mastering 
them will pay off in Chapter 4. It may help to make up a few little scenarios 
and play with them, imagining different blobs and how they overlap, or even 
thinking of A and B as actual situations. For instance, imagine an ice cream 
shop where people can buy different flavors of ice cream, in either a waffle 
cone or cup. We might say V is true if someone orders vanilla ice cream, 
and W is true if a person orders their ice cream in a waffle cone. Then P(V) 
is how likely a random customer will order vanilla, and P(W) is how likely 
an independently chosen customer will ask for a waffle cone. P(V|W) tells 
us how likely it is that someone who got a waffle cone ordered vanilla, and 
P(W|V) tells us how likely it is that someone who ordered vanilla got it in a 
waffle cone. And P(V,W) tells us how likely it is that a randomly chosen cus- 
tomer got vanilla ice cream in a waffle cone. 


Marginal Probability 


Another term used for simple probability is marginal probability, and under- 
standing where this term comes from will help us understand how we can 
calculate simple probabilities for multiple events. 
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Let’s start with the word marginal, which can seem pretty strange in 
this context. After all, what does a margin have to do with probability? The 
legend behind the word marginalis that it comes from books that contained 
tables of precomputed probabilities. The idea is that we (or the printer) 
would sum up the totals in each row of these tables, and write those totals 
in the margin of the page (Glen 2014). 

Let’s illustrate this idea by returning to our ice cream shop. In 
Figure 3-12 we show some recent purchases made by our customers. Our 
shop is brand new and serves only vanilla and chocolate, in either a waffle 
cone or cup. Based on the purchases of the 150 people who came in yes- 
terday, we can ask the probability of someone buying a cup versus a waffle 
cone, or vanilla versus chocolate. We find those values by adding up the 
numbers in each row or column (giving us the number in the margin) and 
dividing by the total number of customers. 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Waffle AO P(Waffle cone) = 
100/150 = 0.66 


Cone 


P(Cup) = 
Cup; 20 30 50/150 ~ 0.33 





P(Vanilla) = P(Chocolate) = 


60/150 =0.4 90/150 =0.6 





Figure 3-12: Finding marginal probabilities for 150 recent visitors at an ice cream shop. 
The values in the green boxes (located in the margins of the grid) are the marginal 
probabilities. 


Note that the probabilities of someone buying a cup orwaffle cone add 
up to 1, since every customer buys one or the other. Similarly, everyone buys 
either vanilla or chocolate, so those probabilities also add up to 1. In general, 
all the probabilities for the various outcomes of any event will always add up 
to 1, because it’s 100 percent sure that one of those choices will occur. 


Measuring Correctness 


Let’s now move from probability to our first performance measure: given 
an imperfect algorithm, how likely is it to produce the correct answer? This 
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is a key question in machine learning, because we will almost always work 
with systems that fall short of being perfectly accurate. So it’s important to 
understand what kinds of errors they make. 

Let’s consider a simple classifier with just two classes. We can ask it 
for the probability that a piece of data is in some specific class (the two 
classes are then 2n category and out of category). For instance, we might ask 
for the probability that a photograph is of a dog, or the probability that 
a hurricane will hit land, or how likely it is that our high-tech enclosures 
are strong enough to hold our genetically engineered super-dinosaurs 
(spoiler: not very). 

Naturally, we'd like our classifier to make accurate decisions. The trick 
is to define what we mean by accurate. Just counting the number of incorrect 
results is the easiest way to measure something that we might call accuracy, 
but it’s not very illuminating. The reason is that there is more than one way 
to be wrong. If we want to use our mistakes to improve our performance, 
then we need to identify the different ways our predictions can be wrong 
and consider how much trouble each kind of error causes us. This kind of 
analysis applies far beyond just machine learning. The following ideas can 
help diagnose and solve all kinds of problems where we’re making decisions 
on the basis of labels we’ve assigned. 

Before we dig in, we'll note that some of the terms we’ll be using here, 
such as precision, recall, and accuracy, are used casually in popular and infor- 
mal writing. But in technical discussions (like in this book), these words 
have precise definitions and have specific meanings. Unfortunately, not all 
authors use the same definitions for these terms, which can cause all kinds 
of confusion. In this book, we'll stick to the way they're usually used when 
discussing probability and machine learning, and we’ll define them care- 
fully when we come to them later in this chapter. But be aware that these 
terms appear in lots of places with different meanings or are just left as 
vague concepts. It’s unfortunate when words get overloaded this way, but it 
happens. 


Classifying Samples 
Let’s narrow our language to the task at hand. We want to know if a given 
piece of data, or sample, is, or isn’t, in a given class. For now, think of this 
in yes/no question form: Is this sample in the class? There are no “maybe” 
answers allowed. 

If the answer is “yes,” we call the sample posztive. If the answer is 
“no,” we call the sample negative. We'll discuss accuracy by comparing 
the answers we get from our classifier against the real, or correct, labels 
that we've assigned beforehand. The choice of positive or negative that 
we've manually assigned to the sample is called its ground truth or actual 
value. We’ll say that the value that comes back from our classifier is the 
predicted value. In a perfect world, the predicted value would always match 
the ground truth. In the real world, there are often errors, and our goal 
here is to characterize those errors. 
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We'll illustrate our discussion with two-dimensional (2D) data. That 
is, every sample, or data point, has two values. These might be a person’s 
height and weight, or a weather measurement of humidity and wind speed, 
or a musical note’s frequency and volume. Then we can plot each piece of 
data on a 2D grid with the X axis corresponding to one measurement and 
the Y axis to the other. 


Our samples will each belong to one of two classes. Let’s call them posi- 
tzve and negative. To identify a sample’s correct classification, or its ground 
truth, we'll use color and shape cues, as in Figure 3-13. 





Figure 3-13: Two-dimensional data belonging to two different classes 
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We'll show the results of our predictions by drawing a boundary, or 
curve, through the collection of points. The boundary may be smooth or 
twisty. We can think of it as a kind of summary of the classifier’s decision- 
making process. All points in one side of the curve will be predicted to be 
of one class, while all those on the other side will be predicted to be in the 
other class. In the right diagram of Figure 3-13, the classifier has done a 
perfect job of predicting the ground truth of each sample. That’s a rare 
thing. 

We sometimes say that the boundary has a positive side and a negative 
side. This matches up to our class if we think of the classifier as answer- 
ing the question, “Does this sample belong to the class?” If the answer is 
positive, then the prediction is “yes,” otherwise the prediction is “no.” It’s 
often helpful to color in the regions on either side of the boundary, as 
we've done in Figure 3-13, to make it easy to see which side holds the pre- 
dictions of positive, and which holds the predictions of negative. 

For our dataset, we'll use a set of 20 samples, shown in Figure 3-14. 
The samples with a ground truth (or manual label) of positive are shown 
as green circles, while those with a ground truth (or manual label) of 
negative are drawn as red squares. So the color and shape of each sample 
corresponds to its ground truth, and the background color shows the 
value assigned by the classifier. 


©O©OGOOOG®@ 
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Figure 3-14: Left: The classifier’s curve does an okay job of classifying the data, but it makes some mistakes. 
Right: A schematic version of the same diagram. The curved boundary reminds us that the actual boundary is 
rarely a straight line. 


The job of the classifier is to try to find a boundary so that all the 
positive samples land on one side, and all the negative samples land on the 
other. To see how well the classifier’s prediction of each sample matches its 
ground truth, we can just look to see if that sample ended up on the cor- 
rect side of the classifier’s boundary curve. That curve splits the space into 
two regions. We've used light green to show the positive region, and light 
red for negative, so every point in the light-green region is predicted, or 
classified, as positive, and every point in the light-red region is classified as 
negative. 

In a perfect world, all the green circles (the ones with a positive 
ground truth) would be on the green side of the boundary curve (showing 
that the classifier predicted them as positive), and all the red squares would 
be on the red side. But as we can see in the figure, this classifier has made 
some mistakes. On the left of Figure 3-14 we plotted each piece of data 
using its two values, along with the boundary curve (and regions) that char- 
acterize the classifier’s decisions. But we don't really care in this discussion 
about the specific locations of the points or the shape of the curve. Our 
interest is in how many points were correctly and incorrectly classified and 
thus landed on the right and wrong side of the boundary. So in the figure 
on the right, we’ve cleaned up the geometry to make it easier to count the 
samples at a glance. 

This diagram represents what typically happens when we run a classi- 
fier on a real dataset. Some data is classified correctly, and some isn’t. If our 
classifier isn’t performing well enough for us, we'll need to take some sort 
of action—perhaps by modifying the classifier or even throwing it out and 
making a new one—so it’s important to be able to usefully characterize how 
well it’s doing. 

Let’s find some ways to do that. We’d like to characterize the errors in 
Figure 3-14 in a way that tells us something about the nature of the classi- 
fier’s performance, or how well its predictions matched our given labels. 

It would be nice to know something more than just “right” and “wrong”— 
we'd like to know the nature of the mistakes, because some mistakes might 
matter to us a lot, while others might not matter much at all. 
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The Confusion Matrix 


To characterize the classifier’s answers, we can make a little table that has 
two columns, one for each predicted class, and two rows, one for each 
actual, or ground truth, class. That gives us a 2 by 2 grid, referred to as a con- 
fusion matrix. The name refers to how the grid, or matrix, shows us the ways 
in which our classifier was mistaken, or confused, about its predictions. ‘The 
classifier’s output is repeated in Figure 3-15, along with its confusion matrix. 


Prediction 


Positive Negative 


True False 
positive negative 


©@©@©@©©© TP Positive ©©© 
©O@®@ 


Actual 


value 
False True 


positive negative 
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Figure 3-15: We can summarize what went where in Figure 3-14 (repeated here on the left, with labels) into a 
contusion matrix, which tells us how many samples landed in each of the four classes. 


As Figure 3-15 shows, each of the four cells in the table has a conven- 
tional name, which describes a specific combination of the predicted and 
actual values. The six positive green circles were correctly predicted as 
positive, so they go into the true positive category. In other words, they were 
predicted to be positive, and they actually were positive, so the prediction 
of positive was correct, or true. The four green circles that were incorrectly 
classified as negative go into the false negative category, because they were 
incorrectly, or falsely, labeled as negative. The eight red negative squares 
were correctly classified as negative, so they all go into the true negative cate- 
gory. Finally, the two red squares that were incorrectly predicted to be posi- 
tive go into false positive, because they were incorrectly, or falsely, predicted 
to be positive. 

We can write this more concisely using two-letter abbreviations for 
the four classes and a number describing how many samples fell into each 
category. Figure 3-16 shows the form that the confusion matrix is usually 
shown in. 

Unfortunately, there is no universal agreement on where the various 
labels go in confusion matrix diagrams. Some authors put predictions 
on the left and actual values on top, and some place positive and negative 
in the opposite locations than shown here. When we encounter a confusion 
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matrix, it’s important to look at the labels and make sure we know what 
each box represents. 


Prediction 


Positive | Negative 


Positive 


Actual 
value 


Negative 





Figure 3-16: The confusion matrix of Figure 3-15 in numerical form 


Characterizing Incorrect Predictions 


We mentioned earlier that some errors might matter more to us than oth- 
ers. Let’s see why that might be. 

Suppose that we work for a company that makes toy figurines in the 
likeness of popular TV characters. Our toys are a hit right now, so our pro- 
duction line is running at full capacity. Our job is to take the manufactured 
figurines, box them, and ship them off to retail stores. 

Suddenly, one day we're told that our company has lost the rights to sell 
a particular character named Glasses McGlassface. If we accidentally ship 
any of those figurines, we’ll get sued, so it’s important to make sure that 
none of them leave our factory. Unfortunately, the machines are still crank- 
ing them out, and if we stop the production line to update the machines, 
we ll fall way behind on our orders. We decide the better approach is to 
keep making the forbidden figurines, but spot them after they’ve been 
made and throw them into a bin for recycling. So our goal is to identify 
each Glasses McGlassface and throw it in the bin, making sure none of 
them get out the door. 

Figure 3-17 shows the situation. 

We need to work fast, so we might make some mistakes. In Figure 3-17 
we see one figurine that we incorrectly recycled. That is, when answering 
the question, “Is this Glasses McGlassface?” we incorrectly said, “yes.” Using 
our language from the last section, this doll is a false positive. How big a 
problem is that? 

In this case, it’s not a big deal (as long as we don’t do it too often). Our 
goal is to make sure that every Glasses McGlassface is correctly identified 
and removed. Missing even one would cost us a lot. But a false positive costs 
us only a little, since we’ll melt down the plastic and reuse it. So in this situ- 
ation, false positives, while not desirable, are tolerable. 
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Input 





WAL 






Glasses 
McGlassface 


A 





Not Glasses 
McGlassface 





False 


positive 


Figure 3-17: Glasses McGlassface is the first character on the top row. We want to remove any doll that 
could be that character. Our selections are in the middle row. 


Suppose we've later noticed that some figurines are not having their 
eyes painted on properly. Giving a child a toy without eyes could be trau- 
matic, so we definitely want to catch them all. As before, we’ll look at every 
toy, this time asking, “Are the eyes present?” If not, we throw the figurine 
into a bin for recycling. Figure 3-18 shows the idea. 


Input 


Eyes are 
present 








Not eyes 
are present 





False al 


negative 


Figure 3-18: A new group of toys. Now we're looking for any with mispainted eyes. Our 
selections are in the bottom row. 
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Here we have a false negative: the doll has its eyes painted in, but we 
said it didn’t. In this situation, a few false negatives aren’t so bad. As long as 
we're sure to remove every doll that is missing its eyes, it’s okay if we remove 
a few with their eyes present. 

To sum up, true positives and true negatives are the easy cases to 
understand. How we should respond to false positives and false negatives 
is dependent on our situation and our goals. It’s important to know what 
our question is, and what our policy is, so we can work out how we want to 
respond to these different types of errors. 


Measuring Correct and Incorrect 


Let’s return to our overview of true and false positives and negatives, as 
summarized in a confusion matrix. Looking at a confusion matrix can be, 
well, confusing, so people have created a variety of terms to help us talk 
about how well our classifier is performing. 

We'll illustrate these terms using a medical diagnosis scenario, where 
positive means someone has a particular condition, and negative means 
they’re healthy. Suppose that we’re public health workers who have come 
to a town that’s experiencing an outbreak of a terrible but completely 
imaginary disease called morbus pollicus (MP). Anyone who has MP needs 
to have their thumbs surgically removed right away, or the disease will kill 
them within hours. It’s therefore critical that we correctly diagnose every- 
one with MP. But we definitely don’t want to make any incorrect diagnoses 
that lead to removing anyone’s thumbs if their life is not in danger— 
thumbs are important! 

Let’s imagine that we have a laboratory test for detecting MP. The 
lab test is flawless, so it always gives us the correct answer: a positive diag- 
nosis means the person has MP, and a negative diagnosis means they do 
not. Using this test, we’ve checked every person in town, and we now know 
whether or not they have MP. But our lab test is slow, and expensive. We’re 
worried about future outbreaks, so based on what we’ve just learned, we 
develop a fast, cheap, and portable field test that will predict immediately 
if someone does or does not have MP. 

Unfortunately, our field test is not perfectly reliable, and sometimes 
makes incorrect diagnoses. Although we know our field test is flawed, when 
we're in the middle of an outbreak it may be the only tool we have. So we 
want to characterize how often the field test is correct and how often it’s 
wrong, and when it’s wrong, we want to characterize the ways it’s wrong. 

To work this out, we need data. We’ve just heard of another town where 
a few people have reported MP. We’ll check every person in town with both 
tests: our perfect (but slow and expensive) lab test, and our imperfect (but 
quick and cheap) field test. In other words, the lab test gives us the ground 
truth for each person, and the field test gives us a prediction. The lab test is 
too expensive to always run both tests on every person, but we can afford it 
this once. 
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By comparing the field test predictions with the lab test label, we'll 
know all four quadrants of the confusion matrix for our field test: 


True Positive: the person has MP, and our field test correctly says that 
they have it. 


True Negative: the person does not have MP, and our field test agrees. 


False Positive: the person does not have MP, but our field test says that 
they do. 


False Negative: the person has MP, but our field test says they don’t. 


Both true positive and true negative are correct answers, while false 
negative and false positive are incorrect. A false positive means we’d oper- 
ate without cause, and a false negative would leave someone at risk of 
dying. 

If we build a confusion matrix for our field test by attaching numbers 
to each of the four cells, we can use those values to determine how well our 
field test is performing. We will be able to characterize its performance with 
a few well-known statistics. The accuracy will tell us how often the field test 
gives us a correct answer, the precision will tell us something about false posi- 
tives, and the recall will tell us about false negatives. These values are the 
standard way that people talk about the quality of a test like this, so let’s look 
at those values now. Then we'll come back to our confusion matrix for the 
field test, compute these values, and see how they help us interpret the test’s 
predictions. 


Accuracy 


Each of the terms we’ll discuss in this section is built from the four values 
in the confusion matrix. To make things a bit easier to discuss, we’ll use the 
common abbreviations: TP for true positive, FP for false positive, TN for 
true negative, and FN for false negative. 

Our first term to characterize the quality of a classifier is accuracy. The 
accuracy of the predictions made for any collection of samples is a number 
from 0 to 1. It’s a measure of the percentage of samples that were assigned to 
the correct category. So it’s just the sum of the two “correct” values, TP and 
TN, divided by the total number of samples measured. Figure 3-19 shows 
the idea graphically. In this figure, as in the ones to come, the samples we're 
counting for any given computation will be shown, and the samples that 
don’t contribute to that value will be omitted. 

We want the accuracy to be 1.0, but usually it will be less than that. In 
Figure 3-19, we have an accuracy of 0.7, or 70 percent, which isn’t great. The 
accuracy doesn’t tell us in what way the predictions are wrong, but it does 
give us a broad feeling for how much of the time we get the right result. 
Accuracy is a rough measurement. 

Let’s now look at two other measures that provide more specific charac- 
terizations of our predictions. 
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Figure 3-19: Accuracy is a number from 0 to 1 that tells us how often our prediction is correct. 


Precision 

Precision (also called positive predictive value) tells us the percentage of our 
samples that were properly labeled positive, relative to all the samples we 
labeled as positive. Numerically, it’s the value of TP relative to TP + FP. In 
other words, precision tells us what percentage of our positive predictions 
were correct. 

If the precision is 1.0, then every sample that really is positive was cor- 
rectly predicted as positive. As the percentage falls, it carries with it our 
confidence in these predictions. For example, if the precision is 0.8, then 
we can only be 80 percent sure that any given sample that’s labeled positive 
has the correct label. Figure 3-20 shows the idea visually. 
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Figure 3-20: The value of precision is the total number of positive samples that really are positive, divided by 
the total number of samples that we labeled as positive. 
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Recall 


When the precision is less than 1.0, it means we labeled some samples 
as positive when we shouldn't have. In our healthcare example from before 
with our imaginary disease, a precision value of less than 1.0 means that 
we'd perform some unnecessary operations. An important quality of preci- 
sion is that it doesn’t tell us if we actually found all the positive objects: that 
is, all the people who had MP. Precision ignores all samples except those 
labeled as positive. 


Recall 


Our third measure is recall (also called sensitiwity, hit rate, or true positive rate). 
This tells us the percentage of the samples we correctly predicted to be 
positive, relative to all the samples that really were positive. That is, it tells 
us the percentage of positive samples that we correctly predicted. 

When recall is 1.0, then we correctly predicted every positive event. 
The more that recall drops below that number, the more positive events we 
missed. Figure 3-21 shows this idea visually. 
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Figure 3-2]: The value of recall is the total number of correctly labeled positive samples, divided by the total 
number of samples that should have been labeled as positive. 
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When recall is less than 1.0, it means that we missed some positive 
answers. In our healthcare example, it means we would misdiagnose some 
people with MP as not having the disease. The result is that we wouldn't 
operate on those people, even though they’re infected and in danger. 


Precision-Recall Tradeoff 


When we're categorizing data into two classes, and we can’t eliminate false 
positives and false negatives, there’s a tradeoff between precision and recall: 
as one goes up, the other goes down. That’s because as we reduce the num- 
ber of false positives (and therefore increase precision), we necessarily also 
increase the number of false negatives (and therefore reduce recall), and 
vice versa. Let’s see how this comes about. 

Figure 3-22 shows 20 pieces of data. They start out as negatives (red 
squares) at the far left, and gradually become positives (green circles) as 
we move right. We’ll draw a boundary line vertically somewhere, predict- 
ing everything to its left as negative, and everything to its right as positive. 
We want all the red squares to be predicted as negative, and all the green 
circles to be positive. Because they’re mixed up, there’s no boundary that 
separates the two groups perfectly. 
































Figure 3-22: As we move the boundary line to the right, from top to bottom, we decrease the number of false 
positives (red squares with a heavy border), but increase the number of false negatives (green circles with a 
heavy border]. 


In the top row of Figure 3-22, the boundary is near the left end. All the 
green circles are correctly marked positive, but many of the red squares are 
false positives (shown with a thick outline). As we move the boundary to the 
right in lower rows, we reduce the number of false positives, but we increase 
the number of false negatives, because now we’re predicting more green 
circles to be negative. 

Let’s increase the dataset size to 5,000 elements. The data will be like 
Figure 3-22, so each entry will be positive with a probability given by its dis- 
tance from the left end. The leftmost graph of Figure 3-23 shows the num- 
ber of true positives and true negatives as we move the decision boundary 
from the far left to the far right. The middle graph shows the number of 
false positives and false negatives, and the rightmost graph shows the result- 
ing accuracy. 
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Figure 3-23: Left: The number of true positives and true negatives as we move the boundary. Middle: The 
number of false positives and false negatives. Right: The accuracy. 


To find precision and recall, we’ll gather together TP and FP in the left 
graph of Figure 3-24, and TP and FN in the middle. At the right, we show 
the result of combining these pairs with TP, following the earlier definitions 
to compute the precision and recall for each position of the boundary. 
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Figure 3-24: TP and FP, TP and FN, and precision and recall as we move the boundary from far left to right 


Notice that as we increase precision, we decrease recall, and vice versa. 
That’s the precision-recall tradeoff. 

In this example, the precision follows a straight line, whereas the recall is 
a curve. To get a feeling for why, consider that the sum TP + FP of the curves 
shown at the left of Figure 3-24 would be a diagonal line from northwest to 
southeast, whereas the sum TP + FN of the curves in the middle of the figure 
would be a horizontal line. Dividing the TP curve by these two differently ori- 
ented lines gives us the different shapes of the precision and recall curves. 

For other kinds of datasets, all of these curves would look different, but 
the precision-recall tradeoff would remain: the better the precision, the 
worse the recall, and vice versa. 
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Misleading Measures 


Accuracy is a common measure, but in machine learning precision and 
recall appear more frequently because they’re useful for characterizing 
the performance of a classifier and comparing it against others. But both 
precision and recall can be misleading if taken all by themselves, because 
extreme conditions can give us a great value for either measure, whereas 
overall performance is lousy. 

These misleading results can come from many sources. Perhaps the 
most common, and difficult to catch, is when we're not careful enough 
about what we ask the computer to do for us. For example, our organization 
might want us to produce a classifier that delivers extremely high precision 
or recall. That may sound desirable, but let’s see why it could be a mistake. 

To see the problem, consider what might happen if we ask for one 
of the two extremes of perfect precision and perfect recall. We’ ll invent lousy 
boundary curves to demonstrate the issues, but keep in mind that these can 
come out naturally from an algorithm tasked to produce perfect precision 
or recall. 

One way to create a boundary curve with perfect precision is to look 
through all of the samples and find the one we are most certain is really 
true. Then we draw the curve so that the point we selected is the only posi- 
tive sample, and everything else is negative. Figure 3-25 shows the idea. 
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Figure 3-25: Left: This boundary curve gives us a perfect score for precision. Right: A schematic version of the 
figure on the left. 


How does this give us perfect precision? Remember that precision is 
the number of true positives (here only 1) divided by the total number of 
points labeled positive (again, just 1). So we get the fraction 1/1, or 1, which 
is a perfect score. But the accuracy and recall are both pretty awful because 
we've also created lots of false negatives, as shown in Figure 3-26. 
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Figure 3-26: These figures all share the same boundary curve, which has labeled exactly one green circle as 
positive, and all the others as negative. 


























Let’s do a similar trick with recall. To create a boundary curve with 
perfect recall is even easier. All we have to do is label everything as positive. 
Figure 3-27 shows the idea. 
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Figure 3-27: Left: This boundary curve gives us a perfect recall score. Right: A schematic version of the figure 
on the left. 


We get perfect recall from this because recall is the number of correctly 
labeled true points (here, all 10 of them) divided by the total number of 
true points (again, 10). So 10/10 is 1, or a perfect score for recall. But of 
course, accuracy and precision are both poor, because every negative sam- 
ple is now a false positive, as shown in Figure 3-28. 
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Figure 3-28: All of these figures share the same boundary curve. With this curve, every point is predicted to 
be positive. We get a perfect recall, because every positive point is correctly labeled. Unfortunately, accu- 
racy and precision both have very low scores. 


The moral of Figures 3-26 and 3-28 is that asking for perfect precision 
or perfect recall is unlikely to give us what we really want, which is perfect 
correctness. We want accuracy, precision, and recall to all be near 1, but 
if we're not careful, we can get a great score for just one of these measures 
by picking an extreme solution that performs poorly when we look at the 
results in just about any other way. 


fl Score 


Looking at both precision and recall is informative, but they can be com- 
bined with a bit of mathematics into a single measure called the /Z score. 
This is a special type of “average” called a harmonic mean. It lets us look 
at a single number that combines both precision and recall (the formula 
appears later on in the last lines of Figure 3-30 and Figure 3-32). 

Figure 3-29 shows the f1 score visually. 

Generally speaking, the f1 score will be low when either precision or 
recall is low and will approach 1 when both measures also approach 1. 
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Figure 3-29: The fl score is O when either precision or recall is also O, and 1 when both are 1. In between it 
slowly rises as both measures increase. 


When a system is working well, sometimes people just cite the f1 score 
as a Shorthand way of showing that both precision and recall are high. 


About These Terms 


The terms accuracy, precision, and recall may not seem obviously connected 
to what they measure. Let’s make those connections, which can help us 
remember what these terms mean. 

Accuracy tells us what percentage of the samples we predicted correctly. 
If we predicted every label perfectly, accuracy would be 1. As the percent- 
age of mistakes increases, accuracy drops toward 0. To characterize our mis- 
takes, we want to know our rate of false positives and false negatives. This is 
what precision and recall are for. 

Precision reveals our percentage of false positives, or how many samples 
we incorrectly predicted to be positive. So this measures the specificity, or 
precision, of our positive prediction. The larger the value of precision, the 
more confidence we have that a positive prediction is accurate. In terms of 
our medical example, if our test has high precision, then it’s likely that a 
positive diagnosis means that person really has MP. But precision doesn’t 
tell us how many infected people we improperly declared to be disease-free. 

Recall reveals our percentage of false negatives. If we think of our sys- 
tem as finding, or recalling, just the positives from a set of data, this tells 
us how well we’ve done. The better our recall, the more confidence we have 
that we correctly retrieved all the positive samples. In our medical example, 
if our test has high recall, then we can feel confident that we've identified 
everyone with MP. But recall doesn’t tell us how many healthy people we 
incorrectly identified as having MP. 


Other Measures 


We've seen the measures of accuracy, recall, precision, and fl. There are 
lots of other terms that are sometimes used in discussions of probability 
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and machine learning (Wikipedia 2020). We won’t encounter most of these 
terms in this book, but we’ll summarize them here to provide a one-stop 
reference that gathers all the definitions in one place. 

Figure 3-30 provides this summary. Don’t bother memorizing any unfa- 
miliar terms and their meanings. The purpose of this table is to offer a con- 
venient place to look these things up when needed. 
























































Common Other Abbre- 
Name Names viation Definition Interpretation 
True Positive Hit Tp True sample Correctly labeled 
labeled True True sample 
True Negative Rejection TN False sample Correctly labeled 
labeled False False sample 
- False Alarm, False sample Incorrectly labeled 
False Positive Type | Error FP labeled True False sample 
Miss, True sample Incorrectly labeled 
Palee vegan’ Type II Error labeled False True sample 
Recall True Positive TPR TP/(TP+EN) % of True samples 
Rate correctly labeled 
oe True Negative SPC, % of False samples 
opecmeny Rate TNR PGS correctly labeled 
a Positive % of samples labeled 
piccision Predictive Value as UE ae True that really are True 
Negative % of samples labeled 
Predictive Value Pee False that really are False 
False Negative ENR FN/(TP+FN)=1-TPR % of True samples 
Rate incorrectly labeled 
False Positive Fall-out EPR FP/(FP+TN)=1-SPC % of False samples 
Rate incorrectly labeled 
False Discovery FDR FP/(TP+FP)=1-PPV % of samples labeled 
Rate True that are really False 
True Discovery Ea % of samples labeled 
Rate oe Be False that are really True 
Accuracy ACC TEA TesTecee | Fetes or saunjetos 
correctly labeled 
f1 score ft (2"TP)/((2*TP)+FP+EN) Epp eetiee 
errors decline 




















Figure 3-30: Common confidence terms derived from the confusion matrix 
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This table is a lot to take in. We provide an alternative that presents 
the terms graphically, using our distribution of samples from Figure 3-14, 
repeated here as Figure 3-31. 
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Figure 3-31: The data from Figure 3-14 labeled with the four classes of True Positive, False 
Positive, False Negative, and True Negative 


Reading from top to bottom, we have six positive points correctly 
labeled (TP = 6), two negative points incorrectly labeled (FP = 2), four posi- 
tive points incorrectly labeled (FN = 4), and eight negative points correctly 
labeled (TN = 8). 

With these points, we can illustrate the measures of Figure 3-30 by 
combining these four numbers, or their pictures, in different ways. 

Figure 3-32 shows how we’d compute the measures using just the relevant 
pieces of the data. 


Constructing a Confusion Matrix Correctly 


Chapter 3 


Understanding a test (or classifier) from its statistical measures can be diffi- 
cult. There’s a lot to take in, and keeping everything straight and organized 
can be a challenge. It’s important to rise to this challenge, because most 
real-world tests (in every field) are imperfect, as are most machine-learning 
systems. In general, they need to be understood in terms of their statistical 
performances. 

The confusion matrix is a simple but powerful way to simplify and sum- 
marize our understanding. But we have to build and interpret it carefully, 
or we can too easily come to the wrong conclusions. ‘To wrap up this chap- 
ter, let’s look more closely at how to properly build and interpret a confu- 
sion matrix. 

The plan will be to return to our imaginary disease of MP, attach some 
numbers to our confusion matrix, and ask some questions about the qual- 
ity of our fast, but inaccurate, field test. Recall that we earlier said that we'd 
measure everyone in a town with our slow and expensive, but perfectly 
accurate, lab test (giving us the ground truth), as well as our faster, cheaper, 
and imperfect field test (giving us predictions). 
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Figure 3-32: Our statistical measures of Figure 3-29 in visual form using the data of Figure 3-30 


Let’s suppose that these measurements show that the field test has a 
high true positive rate: we found that 99 percent of the time, someone with 
MP is correctly diagnosed. Since the TP rate is 0.99, the false negative (FN) 
rate, which contains all of the people with MP who we did not correctly 
diagnose, is 1 — 0.99 = 0.01. 
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The test does a bit worse for people who don’t have MP. We'll suppose 
that the true negative (TN) rate is 0.98, so 98 times out of 100 when we pre- 
dict that someone is not infected, they really aren’t. But this means that the 
false positive (FP) rate is 1 — 0.98 = 0.02, so 2 people in 100 who don’t have 
MP will get an incorrect positive diagnosis. 

Let’s suppose that we’ve just heard of an outbreak of MP in a new town 
of 10,000 people. From experience, given the amount of time that has 
passed, we expect that | percent of the population is already infected. This 
as essential information. We’re not testing people blindly. We already know that 
there’s only a 1 in 100 chance that someone has MP. It will be essential for 
us to include this information to correctly understand the results from our 
field test. 

So we pack up our gear and head into town at top speed. 

There’s no time to send our results to the big and slow lab, so we get 
everyone to come down to city hall to get tested with our field test. Suppose 
someone comes up positive. What should they do? How likely is it that they 
have MP? Suppose instead the test is negative. What should those people 
do? How likely is it that they don? have it? 

We can answer these questions by building a confusion matrix. If we 
jump into it, we might build a confusion matrix just by popping the values 
above into their corresponding boxes, as in Figure 3-33. But this is not the 
way to go! This matrix is incomplete and will lead us to the wrong answers 
to our questions. 


Prediction Prediction 


Positive | Negative Positive | Negative 


TP FN 
Positive Positive 
0.99 0.01 
Actual Actual 
value value 
FP TN 
Negative Negative 
0.02 0.98 


Figure 3-33: This is not the confusion matrix we're looking for. Left: The matrix using our 
measured values. Right: Multiplying each value by 100 to show them as percentages. 





The problem is that we’re ignoring a critical piece of information: 
only | percent of the people in town will have MP right now. The chart in 
Figure 3-33 doesn’t include that knowledge and therefore isn’t telling us 
what we need to know. 

In Figure 3-34, we work out the proper matrix by considering the 
10,000 people in town and analyzing what we expect from the test by using 
our knowledge of the infection rate and the test’s measured performance. 
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Figure 3-34: Working out the populations we expect from our infection rate and our test 


Figure 3-34 forms the heart of the correct process, so let’s walk through 
it. We start at the left with 10,000 people in town. Our essential starting 
information is that we already know from prior experience that 1 person 
out of 100, or 1 percent of the population, will be infected with MP. That’s 
shown in the upper path, where we show the 1 percent of 10,000, or 100, 
people who have MP. Our test will correctly come up positive for 99 of 
them, and negative for only 1. Returning to our starting population, on the 
lower path we follow the 99 percent, or 9,900, people who are not infected. 
Our test will correctly identify 98 percent of them, or 9,702 people, as being 
negative. The remaining 2 percent of those 9,900, or 198 people, will get an 
incorrect positive result. 

Figure 3-34 tells us the values that we should use to populate our confu- 
sion matrix, because they incorporate our knowledge of the | percent infec- 
tion rate. From our 10,000 tests, we'll expect (on average) 99 true positives, 
1 false negative, 9,702 true negatives, and 198 false positives. These values 
give us the proper confusion matrix in Figure 3-35. 
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Prediction 


Positive | Negative 


Positive 


Actual 
value 


Negative 





Figure 3-35: The proper confusion matrix for our MP test, incorporating 
our knowledge of the 1 percent infection rate 


Compared to Figure 3-33, the TN rate has changed by a lot! Instead 
of a TN value of 98, we have 9,702. The value for FP has also gone through 
a huge change, from 2 to 198. This is important: 198 healthy people are 
going to get back results saying that they’re infected. 

Now that we have the right matrix, we’re ready to answer our questions. 
Suppose someone gets a positive test result. What’s the chance that they really 
do have MP? In statistical terms, what’s the conditional probability that some- 
one has MP, given that the test says they do? More simply, what percentage of 
the positive results we get back are true positives? That’s just what precision 
measures. In this case, the precision is 99 / (99 + 198), or 0.33, or 33 percent. 

Wait a second. Something seems strange. Our test has a 99 percent 
probability of correctly diagnosing MP, yet 2/3 of the times when it gives us 
a positive result, that person does not have the disease. More than half of 
our positive results are wrong! 

That definitely seems weird. 

And that’s why we’re going through this example. Understanding prob- 
abilities can be tricky. Here we have a test with a 99 percent true positive 
rate, which sounds pretty great. Yet the majority of our positive diagnoses 
are wrong. 

This surprising result comes about because even though the chance of 
missing an infected person is very small, there’s a huge number of healthy 
people being tested. So we get a whole lot of those rare incorrect positive 
diagnoses, and they add up fast. The result is that if someone gets a positive 
result, we should not operate right away. We should instead interpret this 
result as a signal to do the more expensive and accurate test. 

Let’s look at these numbers using our region diagrams. We’ll have to 
distort the sizes of the areas in Figure 3-36 in order to make a diagram that 
we can interpret. 
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Figure 3-36: Left: The population contains 100 people with MP, and 9,900 without. Middle and Right: The 
results of our test. The sizes of the shapes are not to scale. 


We saw earlier that the precision tells us the chance that someone who 
is diagnosed as positive really does have MP. This is illustrated at the far 
left of Figure 3-37. We can see that the field test incorrectly labels people 
without MP as positive, giving us a precision of 0.33. That tells us to be sus- 
picious of positive results, because | — 0.33 = 0.66, or 66 percent, of those 
results will be wrong. 

What if someone gets a negative result? Are they really clear? That’s the 
ratio of true negatives to the total number of negatives, or TN / (TN + FN), 
which Figure 3-29 gives the name of negative predictive value. In this case it’s 
9,702 / (9,702 + 1). That’s well over 0.999, or 99.9 percent. So if someone 
gets back a negative result, there’s only about | chance in 10,000 that the 
test was wrong and they do have MP. We can tell them that, and let them 
decide if they want the slower, more expensive test. 
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Figure 3-37: Four statistics describing our test for MP based on the results of Figure 3-36. Precision: What per- 
centage of our positives are accurate? Recall: What is our percentage of finding all the positives? Negative 
Predictive Value: What percentage of our negatives are accurate? Specificity: What is our percentage of find- 
ing all the negatives? As before, the region sizes are not to scale. 
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We've found that the chance that a positive result means that someone 
actually does have MP is only about 33 percent. On the other hand, a nega- 
tive result is 99.9 percent sure to be really negative. 

Figure 3-37 shows a couple of other measurements. The recall tells us 
the percentage of people that are properly diagnosed as positive. Since we 
only missed one person out of 100, that value is 99 percent. The specificity 
tells us the percentage of people that are properly diagnosed as negative. 
Since we gave 198 incorrect negative diagnoses, that result is a little less 
than 1. 

To summarize, out of 10,000 people in this town with a | percent infec- 
tion rate, our test will only miss | case of MP. But we’ll get nearly 200 incor- 
rect positive diagnoses (that is, false positives), which can unduly scare and 
worry people. Some might even have the surgery right away, rather than wait 
for the slower test. In our desire to correctly find every person with MP, our 
test may have become overly zealous in telling people they’re infected. 

As we saw earlier, if we wanted to make a test that would never miss any 
person with MP, we could simply label everyone as positive, but that’s not 
useful. The goal in real situations with imperfect systems is to balance the 
false negatives and false positives in a way that serves our purposes, while 
keeping those errors in mind. 

Our example of MP was imaginary, but the real world 1s full of situ- 
ations where people are making important decisions based on incorrect 
confusion matrices or poorly constructed questions. And some of those 
decisions are related to real and very serious health issues. 

For example, many women have had needless mastectomies because 
their surgeons misunderstood the probabilities from a breast exam and 
gave their patients bad counseling (Levitin 2016). Recommending someone 
undergo an unnecessary surgery is a dangerous mistake. Men were also 
operated on without cause, because many were given bad advice based on 
their doctors misunderstanding the statistics of using elevated PSA levels as 
evidence for prostate cancer (Kirby 2011). 

Probability and statistics can be subtle. It’s essential that we go slow, 
think things through, and make sure that we're interpreting our data 
correctly. 

Now we know that we shouldn’t be fooled by hearing that some test is 
“99 percent accurate,’ or even that it “correctly identifies 99 percent of the 
positive cases.” In our town where only 1 percent of the people are infected, 
using a test with an impressive 99 percent true positive rate, anyone with a 
positive diagnosis is more than likely to not really have the disease. 

The moral is that statistical claims in any situation, from advertising to 
science, need to be looked at closely and placed into context. Often, terms 
like “precision” and “accuracy” are used colloquially or casually, which, at 
best, makes them difficult to interpret. Even when these terms are used in 
their technical sense, bare claims of accuracy and related measures can eas- 
ily be misleading and can lead to poor decisions. 

When it comes to probability, don’t trust your gut. There are surprises 
and counterintuitive results that lie in wait all over the place. Go slow, 
gather all the data, and think it through. 


Summary 


We've seen a lot in this chapter! We covered some of the most important 
ideas in probability. We saw a term for how likely it is for some event A to 
happen, P(A); or for some event A to happen given that some other event B 
already happened, P(A|B); or for events A and B to happen together, P(A,B). 

We then looked at a few performance measures that let us characterize 
how well a test is able to properly identify the positive and negative samples 
in a dataset. We saw that we can use these measures to help us interpret the 
results of any decision-making process. We organized those terms into a 
confusion matrix, which helps us make sense of all that information. 

We saw that statistics can be misleading. If we’re not careful, we can 
create tests (or classifiers) that seem to do a great job according to one set 
of measurements, but are lousy in other ways. It’s important to go slow, con- 
sider all the data, think things through, and use language carefully when 
working with probability. 

In Chapter 4, we’ll apply some of these ideas to a method of reasoning 
about probabilities that is widely used in machine learning. This will give 
us another tool to help us later in designing learning algorithms that will 
learn and be able to usefully perform our desired tasks. 


Measuring Performance $1 





BAYES’ RULE 


In Chapter 3 we discussed some perfor- 
mance measures based on probability. As 





we dig a little deeper into probability and its 

use in machine learning, we find that there are 
two fundamentally different schools of thought about 
how to approach the subject. 


The approach that’s most commonly taught in schools is called the 
frequentist method. The other approach is called the Bayesian method, named 
for Thomas Bayes, who originally presented the idea in the 1700s. Although 
it’s less well known, the Bayesian method is popular in machine learning. 
There are many reasons for this, but one of the most important is that it 
gives us a way to explicitly identify and use our expectations about the sys- 
tem we’re measuring. 

In this chapter we first look at the difference between frequentist and 
Bayesian methods. We then discuss the basics of Bayesian probability, cover- 
ing enough of it to allow us to make sense of machine learning papers and 
documentation that are based on Bayesian ideas. We focus on Bayes’ Rule, 
also called Bayes’ Theorem, the cornerstone of Bayesian statistics. Even this 
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single rule is a substantial topic, so we only address it in its broadest terms 
(Kruschke 2014). We come back to comparing Bayesian and frequentist 
approaches at the end of the chapter. 


Frequentist and Bayesian Probability 


Chapter 4 


In mathematics, there’s almost always more than one way to think about 

a problem, or even a whole field. Sometimes the differences between 
approaches are subtle, and sometimes they're dramatic. Probability defi- 
nitely sits in the latter camp. There are at least two different philosophical 
approaches to probability, each with its strengths and weaknesses. The dif- 
ferences between the frequentist and Bayesian approaches have deep philo- 
sophical roots and are often expressed in the nuances of the mathematics 
and logic that are used to build their corresponding theories of probability 
(VanderPlas 2014). This makes it difficult to discuss the differences without 
getting into a wealth of detail. Despite being so different, the challenge of 
carefully describing the distinctions between these two approaches to prob- 
ability has been called “especially slippery” (Genovese 2004). 

Our approach here is to skip the complex arguments. Instead, we 
describe both approaches in general terms so that we can get a feeling for 
their different goals and processes without diving into the details. This 
helps set the stage conceptually for our discussion of Bayes’ Rule, which is 
the foundation of the Bayesian approach. 


The Frequentist Approach 


Generally speaking, a frequentist is a person who distrusts any specific mea- 
surement or observation, considering it to be only an approximation of a 
true, underlying value. For instance, if we’re frequentists, and we want to 
know the height of a mountain, we assume that each measurement we take 
is likely to be at least a little too big or too small. At the heart of this atti- 
tude is the belief that a true answer already exists, and that it’s our job to 
find it. That is, the mountain has some exact, well-defined height, and if we 
work hard enough and take enough observations, we’ll be able to discover 
that value. 

To find this true value, we combine a large number of observations. Even 
though we consider each measurement to probably be inexact, we also expect 
each measurement to be an approximation of the real value. If we take a 
large number of measurements, we say that the value that comes up most 
frequently is the one that’s most probable. This focus on the most-occurring 
value is what gives frequentism its name. The true value is found by combin- 
ing a large number of measurements, with the most frequent values having 
the most influence (in some cases, we can merely take an average of all the 
measurements). 

When probability is first discussed in schools, the frequentist approach 
is usually the one that’s presented because it’s easy to describe, and often 
fits well with common sense. 


The Bayesian Approach 


Using the same broad brush, a Bayesian is a person who trusts every obser- 
vation as an accurate measure of something, though it might be a slightly 
different something each time. The Bayesian attitude is that there’s no 
“true” value waiting to be found at the end of a process. Going back to our 
mountain example, a Bayesian would say that the true value of the height 
of the mountain is a meaningless idea. Instead, every measurement of 

the height of a mountain describes the distance from some point on the 
ground to some point near the top of the mountain, but they won't be the 
identical two points every time. So even though every measurement has 

a different value, each one is an accurate measurement of something we 
could call the height of the mountain. Each careful measurement is just as 
true as the others—there’s not a single, definitive value out there, waiting 
for us to find it. 

Instead, there’s only a range of possible heights for the mountain, each 
described by a probability. As we take more observations, that range of pos- 
sibilities generally becomes more narrow, but it never shrinks to a single 
value. We can never state the height of the mountain as a number, but only 
as a range, where each value has its own probability. 


Frequentists vs. Bayesians 


These two approaches to probability have led to an interesting social phe- 
nomenon. Some serious people working in probability believe that only 
the frequentist approach has any merit, and the Bayesian approach is a 
useless distraction. Other serious people believe exactly the other way 
around. Many people have less extreme, but still heartfelt, feelings on 
which approach should be considered the right way to think about prob- 
ability. Of course, many people think that both approaches offer useful 
tools that are applicable in different situations. When we work with real 
data, our choice of how to think about probability can greatly influence 
what kinds of questions we can ask and answer (Stark and Freedman 2016). 

A key feature of the Bayesian approach is that we explicitly identify 
our expectations before we start taking measurements. In our mountain 
example, we'd state up front about how high we expect the mountain to 
be. Some frequentists object to this, arguing that you should never enter an 
experiment with a preconceived expectation, or bias. Bayesians reply that 
bias is inevitable since it’s baked into the design of every experiment, influ- 
encing what we choose to measure, and how. They argue that it’s best to 
state those expectations clearly so that they can be examined and debated. 
Frequentists disagree and present counterarguments, Bayesians then pres- 
ent counter-counterarguments, and the debate goes on. 

Let’s look at the two techniques in action by flipping a coin and ask- 
ing if the coin is fair, so heads and tails come up about equally often, or if 
it’s weighted to come up one way or the other more frequently. Let’s start 
by looking at how a frequentist would address the question, and then we’ll 
see how a Bayesian would go about it. 
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People often use flipping (or tossing) coins as an example when discussing 
probability (Cthaeh 2016a; Cthaeh 2016b). Coin flipping is popular because 
it’s familiar to everyone, and each flip has only two possible outcomes: heads 
or tails (we'll ignore weird cases like the coin landing on its side). Having 
only two outcomes makes the math simple enough that we can often work 
things out by hand. Though we won't be doing any math beyond a few little 
examples, coin flipping is still a great way to see the underlying ideas, so we 
use that as our running example here. 

We say that a fair coin is one that, on average, comes up heads half the 
time and tails the other half. A coin that isn’t fair we call a rigged, weighted,or 
unfair coin. To describe a rigged coin, we refer to its tendency to come up 
heads, or its bzas. A coin with a bias of 0.1 comes up heads about 10 percent 
of the time, and a bias of 0.8 tells us to expect heads about 80 percent of the 
time. If a coin has a bias of 0.5, it comes up heads and tails equally often, 
and it is indistinguishable from a fair coin. We actually might say that a coin 
with a bias of 0.5, or 1/2, is the definition of a fair coin. 

So, by taking lots of measurements (flips) and combining their 
results (heads or tails), we can hope to find the true answer (the coin’s 
bias). Figure 4-1 illustrates the frequentist’s approach to finding the bias 
of three different coins, using one row per coin. 
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Figure 4-1: Top row: A coin with a bias of 0.2. Middle row: A coin with a bias of 0.5. 
Bottom row: A coin with a bias of 0.8. 


On the left of each row in Figure 4-1 we show 100 consecutive flips of 
the coin. On the right, we show a frequentist’s estimate of that coin’s bias 
after each flip. This is found by dividing the number of heads we’ve found 
up until then by the total number of flips. As usual, the frequentist looks at 
each measurement (here whether the coin is heads or tails) and considers 
it to be just one little approximation to the truth. By combining all these 
approximations (here with just a running average) we can converge on the 
single “true” value giving the bias of the coin. 


Bayesian Coin Flipping 


Let’s consider how we might estimate a coin’s bias using a Bayesian point of 
view. To do so, let’s use a slightly more complicated situation that highlights 
how a Bayesian asks and answers questions. 


A Motivating Example 


Let’s suppose that we have a friend who’s a deep-sea marine archaeologist. 
Her latest discovery is an ancient shipwreck that has, among its treasures, 
a box containing a marked board and a bag of two identical-looking coins. 
She thinks these were used for a betting game, and with her colleagues, 
she’s even reconstructed some of the rules. 

The key element is that only one of the two seemingly identical coins 
is fair. The other coin is rigged and will come up heads two-thirds of the 
time (that is, it has a bias of 2/3). The difference between a bias of 1/2 and 
a bias of 2/3 isn’t big, but it’s enough to build a game around. The rigged 
coin has been cleverly made so that we can’t tell which coin is which by 
looking at them, or even by picking them up and casually feeling them. The 
game involves players flipping these coins and trying to figure out which 
coin is which, along with various forms of bluffing and betting along the 
way. When the game is over, the players figure out which coin is rigged and 
which is fair by spinning both coins on their edges. Because of its uneven 
weighting, the biased coin drops sooner than the fair coin. 

Our archaeologist friend wants to explore the game further, but she 
needs to know the true identities of the coins. She asks us to help sort it out. 
She gives us two envelopes, marked Fair and Rigged, and our job is to put 
each coin in the appropriate envelope. We could use the spinning test to 
work out which coin is which, but let’s do it with probabilities instead, so we 
can get some experience with thinking this way. 

Let’s start by picking a coin, flipping it once, seeing if it comes up heads 
or tails, and then finding out what we can do with that information. The 
first step is to select a coin. Since we can’t tell the two coins apart by look- 
ing at them, we have a 50 percent chance of picking up the fair coin, and 
the same chance for selecting the rigged coin. This choice sets up our big 
question: Did we choose the fair coin? Once we know which coin we've got, we 
can put it in its corresponding envelope and put the other coin in the other 
envelope. Let’s rephrase our question in terms of probabilities: What is the 
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probability that we picked the fair coin? If we can be sure we have the fair coin, 
or be sure that we don’t, we’ll know everything we need to know. 

So, we've got a question and we’ve got a coin. Let’s flip. Heads! The great 
thing about reasoning with probabilities is that with just this one flip, we can 
already make a valid, quantified statement about which coin we have. 


Picturing the Coin Probabilities 


To draw the various probabilities involved in the coming discussion, let’s 
bring back our probability diagrams from Chapter 3. Let’s imagine a square 
wall at which we’ll throw darts, and that every dart has an equal probability 
of landing on every point on the wall. We can paint regions of the wall in 
different colors that correspond to different outcomes. For example, if one 
outcome has a 75 percent chance of happening, and the other has a 25 per- 
cent chance, we can paint three-fourths of the wall blue, and the remaining 
quarter pink. If we throw 100 darts, we’d expect about 75 of them to land in 
the blue region, and the rest to land in the pink region. 

Our first step was to choose a coin. Since we can’t tell one coin from 
the other, the odds of choosing the fair coin are 50:50. To represent this, we 
can imagine splitting the wall into two regions of equal size. Let’s paint the 
fair region with flax (a kind of beige), and the rigged region with red, as in 
Figure 4-2. When we throw a dart at the wall, the odds of it landing in the 
fair region are 50:50, corresponding to selecting the fair coin. 





Figure 4-2: When we pick one of the two coins at random, it’s the same as 
throwing a dart at a wall that’s been painted with two equal areas, one for the 
fair coin and one for the rigged coin. 


Let’s paint the wall in a more informative way that tells us how likely we 
are to get heads or tails from our first flip. We know that the fair coin has a 
50:50 chance of being heads or tails, so we can split the fair region into two 
equal pieces, one each for heads and tails, as in Figure 4-3. 

In Figure 4-3 we also split the rigged side. Since we know from our 
friend that the rigged coin has a two-thirds chance of coming up heads, we 
assigned two-thirds of its area to heads and one-third to tails. Figure 4-3 
summarizes everything we know about our system. It tells us the likelihood 
of picking either coin (corresponding to landing in the yellow or red zones), 


and the likelihood of getting heads or tails in each situation (from the rela- 
tive sizes of the heads and tails regions). 





Figure 4-3: We can split up the fair and rigged regions of the wall into heads 
and tails for each coin using the information we already know about how they 
are likely to come up when flipped. 


If we throw a dart at a wall painted like Figure 4-3, our dart will land 
in a region corresponding to one of the coins and either heads or tails. 
But since we’ve already flipped the coin and observed heads, we know we 
landed in either Fair heads or Rigged heads. 

Remember our question: What is the probability that we picked the 
fair coin? We can tighten that up by using the information that we got back 
heads. We’ll see later that the best way to phrase our question is in the form 
of a template that asks, “What is the probability that (Something1) is true, 
given that (something2) is true?” In this case that becomes, “What is the 
probability that we have the fair coin, given that we saw heads?” 

We can diagram this in pictures. It’s the area of the Fair heads region 
compared to the total area that could have given us heads, which is the sum 
of Fair heads and Rigged heads. Figure 4-4 shows this ratio. 





Figure 4-4: If the coin comes up heads, how likely is it that we had the fair coin? 
It’s the size of the region where a fair coin gives us heads divided by all the 
areas combined that would give us heads. 
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Let’s think about this picture for a moment. Since the Rigged heads 
area is larger than the Fair heads area, that makes it more likely that our 
result of “heads” came from landing in the rigged zone. In other words, 
now that we've seen that our coin came up heads, it’s a little more likely that 
it’s the rigged coin, just as a dart thrown at a wall painted as in Figure 4-3 is 
more likely to land in the Rigged heads region than the Fair heads region. 

Later on, we're going to talk about “the ways something can happen,” 
or “all of the ways that something can come about.” This means if we're 
looking for some property to be true, we account for all of the possible 
events that give us that result. In this case, the bottom half of Figure 4-4 
is the sum of all the ways we can get heads. In other words, we can receive 
heads from either the fair coin or from the rigged coin, so representing 
“all the ways to get heads” means combining these two possibilities. 


Expressing Coin Flips as Probabilities 


Let’s rephrase Figure 4-4 using probability terms. The probability of getting 
the fair coin and getting heads is P(H,F) (or equivalently P(F,H)). The prob- 
ability of getting the rigged coin and getting heads is P(H,R). 

Now we can interpret the ratio of areas in Figure 4-4 as a probability 
statement. That diagram shows us the chance that our coin, which we know 
came up heads, is the fair coin. That’s P(F|H), which stands for “the prob- 
ability that we have the fair coin given that we observed heads.” That is, this 
conditional probability is the answer to our question. 

We can put this all together into Figure 4-5. 


Pe 


Figure 4-5: Translating Figure 4-4 into the language of probability 





P(F | H) = 





Can we plug numbers into this diagram and come up with an actual 
probability? Sure, in this case we can, because the situation was contrived 
to be simple. But in general, we won't know any of these joint probabilities, 
and they won't be easy to find out. 

Not to worry. All the boxes on the right of Figure 4-5 are joint prob- 
abilities, and we saw in Chapter 3 that we can write any joint probability in 
two different and equivalent ways, each involving a simple probability and 
a conditional probability. Those terms are usually much easier for us to put 
numbers to. Those two approaches are repeated here as Figure 4-6 and 
Figure 4-7. 


P(A,B) = P(A|B) x P(B) 
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Figure 4-6: We can write the joint probability of two events A and B as the conditional 
probability P(A|B) times the probability of B, given by P(B). 
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Figure 4-7: We can find the joint probability of two events A and B as the conditional 
probability P(B|A) times the probability of A given by PIA). 


Let’s write our expression for P(F|H) in Figure 4-5 without the colored 
boxes, and then replace P(H,F) with the expression in Figure 4-7, which 
tells us that we can find the joint probability of P(H,F), or landing in heads 
and using the fair coin, by multiplying the chance of getting heads from a 
fair coin, P(H|F), with the chance of having the fair coin in the first place, 
P(F). This change is shown Figure 4-8. 
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P(H|F) x P(F) 
P(F |H) = ———————— 
ide P(H,F) + P(H,R) 


Figure 4-8: Our ratio of Figure 4-5 represents P(F|H), the chance that we 
have the fair coin given that it came up heads. 


Let’s do the same thing for the two other joint probabilities, replacing 
them by their expanded versions (the first of the two values is just P(H,F) 
again). Figure 4-9 shows the result. 


P(H|F) x P(F) 


+ 


P(F|H) = 





P(H|F) x P(F) 


P(H|R) x P(R) 


Figure 4-9: We can replace the other two joint probabilities in Figure 4-8 with their 
expanded versions as well. 





P(F|H) 
+ 





Since we can generally find numbers for all of the symbolic expressions 
in this expanded version, this is a useful way to find P(F|H). 

Let’s use this expression to find the chance that we just flipped the 
fair coin. We need to assign a number to each term in Figure 4-9. P(F) is 
the probability that we picked the fair coin when we started. We've already 
seen that’s P(F)=1/2. P(R) is the probability that we picked the rigged coin 
when we started, which is also 1/2. P(H|F) is the probability of getting 
heads given that we chose the fair coin. By definition, that’s 1/2. P(H|R) 
is the probability of getting heads from the rigged coin. From what our 
archaeologist friend told us, that’s 2/3. 

So now we have all the numbers we need to work out the probabil- 
ity that we have the fair coin, given that we just flipped it and got heads. 
Figure 4-10 shows plugging in the numbers and cranking through the steps 
(following math convention, we perform multiplications before additions— 
this lets us leave out some distracting parentheses). 


P(H|F) x P(F) 
P(F |H) 


P(H|F) x P(F) + P(H|R) x P(R) 
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Figure 4-10: Finding the probability that we picked the fair coin, given 
that we just saw heads 


The result is 3/7 or about 0.43. This is kind of remarkable. It tells us 
that after just one flip of the coin, we can already say in a principled way that 
there’s only a 43 percent chance we have the fair coin, and therefore a 57 
percent chance that we have the rigged coin. That’s a 14 percent difference, 
from one flip! 

As an aside, consider that a frequentist wouldn't dare to characterize 
the coin as fair or not after just one flip, while this Bayesian approach is 
already describing the coin with specific probabilities. 

Returning to our first flip, let’s suppose we received tails instead. Now 
we’d like to find P(F|T), or the probability that we have the fair coin, given 
that we saw it come up tails. Recall that the bias is the probability of com- 
ing up heads, so the probability of coming up tails is 1 — bias. For the fair 
coin, the chance of it coming up tails, or P(T|F), is (1 - (1/2)) = 1/2. For 
the rigged coin, we know from our friend that the bias is 2/3, so P(T|R) is 
(1 — (2/3)) = 1/3. The chances of picking the fair and rigged coins, given by 
P(F) and P(R), are each 1/2, just as before. Let’s plug those values in and 
find P(F|T), the probability that we picked the fair coin given that it came 
up tails. Figure 4-11 shows the steps. The expression for P(F|T) is like the 
one for P(F|H) with the H’s and T’s reversed. 

This is an even more dramatic answer, telling us it’s 60 percent likely 
that this result of tails means that we’re flipping the fair coin (and thus it’s 
40 percent likely that we’re flipping the rigged coin). That’s a huge boost of 
confidence from just one flip! Note that the results aren’t symmetrical. If we 
get heads, we have a 43 percent probability of a fair coin, but if we get tails, 
we have a 60 percent probability of a fair coin. 

We've seen that we can get a lot of information from one flip, but even 
60 percent is far from being certain. Making more flips gives us a chance to find 
more refined probabilities, and we’ll see how to do that later in this chapter. 
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P(T |F) x P(F) 
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Figure 4-11: What if we got tails on our coin flip? 


Bayes’ Rule 


Let’s find another way to write P(F|H). In Figure 4-5, Figure 4-8, and 
Figure 4-9, we saw several different ways to write the probability that we 
picked the fair coin given that we saw heads. 

Let’s go back to the version in Figure 4-8 (repeated at the top of 
Figure 4-12). Note that the bottom part of the ratio, P(H,F) + P(H,R), 
combines the probabilities for all the possible ways we could have gotten 
heads (after all, it has to come from either the fair or rigged coin). If we 
were dealing with, say, 20 coins, then we'd have to write a sum of 20 joint 
probabilities, which would make for a very messy expression. We usually 
use a shortcut, and write these combined probabilities as simply P(H), or 
“the probability of getting heads.” This implicitly means the sum of all the 
ways we could have gotten heads. If we had 20 different coins, this would 
be the sum of the probability of each of those coins giving us heads. 
Figure 4-12 shows this abbreviated notation. 


P(H|F) x P(F) 
P(F|H) = ————-— 
P(H,F) + P(H,R) 





Figure 4-12: The last line of Figure 4-8, but we’ve replaced 
the bottom part of the ratio with the symbol P(H) 


Figure 4-13 shows this most recent version all by itself. This is the 
famous Bayes’ Rule or Bayes’ Theorem that we mentioned earlier in the chap- 
ter. Here we’ve adopted the mathematician’s convention that two values 
placed side by side should be multiplied. 


P(H|F) P(F) 
P(H) 


P(F|H) = 


Figure 4-13: Bayes’ Rule, or Bayes’ Theorem, as it’s usually written 


Expressing this in words, we want to find P(F|H), the probability that 
we have a fair coin given that we just flipped it and saw heads. To deter- 
mine that, we combine three pieces of information. First, P(H|F), or the 
probability that, if we do indeed have a fair coin, it will come up heads. We 
multiply that by P(F), the probability that we have a fair coin. As we’ve seen, 
this multiplication is just a more convenient way to evaluate P(H,F), or the 
probability that our coin is fair and that it came up heads. Lastly, we divide 
everything by P(H), or the probability that our coin will come up heads, tak- 
ing into account both the fair and rigged coins. This is how likely we will be to get 
heads using either of these coins. 

Bayes’ Theorem is usually written in the form of Figure 4-13, because it 
breaks things down into pieces that we can conveniently measure (the let- 
ters are often changed to better suit what’s being discussed). We just replace 
each term by its corresponding value and out pops the conditional proba- 
bility that, given heads, we picked the fair coin. Remember that P(H) stands 
for the sum of the joint probabilities, as we saw in Figure 4-12. 

This is why the questions we ask of Bayes’ Rule need to be in the form 
of a conditional probability: What is the probability that (something!) is true, 
given that (something2) is true? It’s because that’s what Bayes’ Rule provides us 
with. If we can’t express our problem in that form, then Bayes’ Rule isn’t the 
right tool for answering it. 


Discussion of Bayes’ Rule 


Bayes’ Rule can be hard to remember because there are lots of letters float- 
ing around, and each one has to go in the right place. But the nice thing is 
that we can quickly re-derive the rule perfectly any time we need it. 

Let’s write the joint probability of F and H in both forms (that is, 
P(F,H) and P(H,F)). We know that these are both the same thing: the 
probability of having a fair coin and getting heads. Replacing them with 
the expanded versions as we did in Figure 4-8 gives us the second line of 
Figure 4-14. 

To get Bayes’ Rule, just divide each side by P(H), as shown in the third 
line. The result is the last line, which is Bayes’ Rule. This can be a handy 
way to re-create the rule if we need it and have forgotten it. 
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P(F.H) = P(H,F) 
P(F|H) P(H) = P(H|F) P(F) 
P(F|H) P(H) = P(H|F) P(F) 

P(H) P(H) 
P(F 
oF jy) = PIA PA 
P(H) 


Figure 4-14: How to rediscover Bayes’ Rule if we forget, or a quick 
demonstration of why it’s true 


Each of the four terms in Bayes’ Rule has a conventional name, 
summarized in Figure 4-15. 
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Figure 4-15: The four terms in Bayes’ Rule, with their names 


In Figure 4-15 we used the traditional letters A and B, which stand for 
any kinds of events and observations. With these letters, P(A) is our initial 
estimate for whether or not we have the fair coin. Because it’s the probabil- 
ity we use for “we chose the fair coin” before, or prior to, flipping the coin, 
we call P(A) the prior probability, or just the prior. 

P(B) tells us the probability of getting the result we did, which in this 
case was that the coin came up heads. We call P(B) the evidence. This word 
can be misleading, since sometimes this word refers to something like a 
fingerprint at a crime scene. In our context, evidence is the probability that 
event B could have come about by any means at all. Remember that the evi- 
dence is the sum of the probabilities for every coin we might have chosen to 
come up heads. 

The conditional probability P(B|A) tells us the likelihood of getting 
heads, assuming we have a fair coin. We call P(B|A) the likelihood. 

Finally, the result of Bayes’ Rule tells us the probability that we picked 
the fair coin, given the observation of heads. Because P(A|B) is what we get 
at the end of the calculation, it’s called the posterior probability, or just the 
posterior. 


Earlier in this chapter we said that a virtue of the Bayesian approach is 
that it lets us explicitly identify our preconceptions and expectations. Now 
we can see that we do that by choosing our prior, P(A). In general, we know 
the likelihood P(B|A) and evidence P(B) from our experimental setup, but 
we'll have to guess at the prior P(A). This can be a problem if we run the 
experiment only once, because if our estimate of the prior is wrong, the 
posterior will also be wrong. We'll see later that if we can run an experi- 
ment multiple times (such as by flipping the coin more than once), then we 
can use Bayes’ Rule after each flip to refine our initial prior into a better 
and better description of P(A), giving us a more accurate value for what we 
really care about, the posterior P(B|A). 

We came up with a value for the prior pretty easily in our little coin-test- 
ing example, but in more complicated situations, choosing a good prior can 
be more complicated. Sometimes it comes down to a combination of experi- 
ence, data, knowledge, and even just hunches about what the prior should 
be. Because there’s some subjective, or personal, aspect to our choice, pick- 
ing a prior by ourselves is called subjective Bayes. On the other hand, some- 
times we can use a rule or an algorithm to pick the prior for us. If we do so, 
that’s called automatic Bayes (Genovese 2004). 


Bayes’ Rule and Confusion Matrices 


In Chapter 3 we looked at using the confusion matrix to help us properly 
understand the outcomes of a test. Let’s look at this idea again, but this 
time using Bayes’ Rule. 

Rather than create some artificial, contrived example, let’s use some- 
thing realistic and everyday. You're the Captain of the Starship Theseus, on 
a mission into deep space to find rocky, uninhabited planets to mine for 
raw materials. You’ve just come across a promising rocky planet. It would be 
great to start mining it, but your orders are to never, ever mine a planet that 
has life on it. So the big question is this: Is there life on this planet? 

In your experience, most of the life on these rocky worlds is just a little 
bacteria or bit of fungus, but life is life. As protocol dictates, you send down 
a probe to investigate. The probe lands and reports “no life.” 

Because no probe is perfect, we must now ask the question, “What is the 
probability that the planet contains life, given that the probe detected noth- 
ing?” This question is in perfect form for using Bayes’ Rule. One condition 
(let’s call it L) is “life is present,” where a positive value means the planet 
has life on it, and a negative value means the planet doesn’t have life (so 
we can start mining). The other condition (we’ll call it D) is “detected life,” 
where positive means the probe detected life, and negative means it didn’t. 

The situation we really want to avoid is mining on a planet that has 
life. That’s a false negative: the probe reported negative, but it shouldn't 
have. This would be terrible, since we don’t want to interfere with, much 
less destroy, life in any form. False positives are less worrisome. Those are 
planets that are barren, but the probe thought it found signs of life. The 
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Present 


only drawback there is that we fail to mine a planet we otherwise could 
have. There’s a financial loss, but that’s all. 

The scientists who built our probes shared these same concerns, so they 
struggled hard to minimize the false negatives. They tried to keep down 
the false positives, too, but that wasn’t as critical. 

In practice, some planets with life might not have life everywhere, so it’s 
possible that a probe could land in a life-free region of a populated planet, 
and detect nothing. For simplicity, let’s not worry about such situations, and 
say that any incorrect results (that is, missing life that’s there, or saying life 
is present when it’s not) will be due to the probe, and not the planet. 

The probes they sent us out with have the performance shown in 
Figure 4-16. To get these numbers, they sent their probes down onto 
1,000 known planets of the type we’ll be wanting to mine, 101 of which were 
known to contain life. These values turn into our prior: out of every 1,000 
planets, we expect life on 101 of them. 


Detection (D) 
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Figure 4-16: The performance of our probes 
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The probe correctly reported that it found life (that is, a true positive) 
100 times out 1,000. In other words, of the 101 planets with life, the probe 
missed life signs (a false negative) only once. 

Out of the 899 empty planets, the probe correctly reported there was 
no life (a true negative) 869 times. Finally, it incorrectly reported finding 
life on a barren planet (a false positive) 30 times. All told, these aren’t bad 
numbers, since they’re skewed in favor of protecting life. 

Using the letter D for “detected life” (the probe’s result), and the let- 
ter L for “life is present” (the reality on the ground), we can summarize 
these results in the confusion matrix of Figure 4-17. For the marginal prob- 
abilities, we write not-D for the probe result “not detected-life” (that is, the 
probe said there was no life), and not-L for “not life-is-present” (that is, 
there really is no life on the planet). 


Detection (D) 


Positive Negative 


7 P(L)= 
Positive 101/1,000 
Life ( ) 
present 
: P(not-L)= 
Negative 899/1,000 





P(D)= P(not-D)= 
130/1,000 870/1,000 


Figure 4-17: The contusion matrix that summarizes Figure 4-16, demonstrating the perfor- 
mance of our life-detecting probe. The four marginal probabilities are shown in the right 
and bottom margins. 


Figure 4-18 gathers up the four marginal probabilities, plus two condi- 
tional probabilities that we'll be using. 


P(D) = 130/1,000 P(not-D) = 870/1,000 
P(L) = 101/1,000 P(not-L) = 899/1,000 


P(DIL) = 100/101 P(not-D|L) = 1/101 


Figure 4-18: Summaries of the four marginal probabilities and two conditional probabili- 
ties that we'll be using based on the data in Figure 4-17 


To find P(D|L), or the probability that the probe reported life given 
that there really zs life, we found the number of times the probe found life 
(100) and divided it by the number of planets where life was found (101). 
That is, we found TP / (TP + FN), which we saw in Chapter 3 is called the 
recall. The value of 100/101 is about 0.99. 

To find P(not-D|L), we carried out the calculation the other way. It 
missed finding life once out of 101 planets. We found FN / (TP + FN), 
which we saw in Chapter 3 is called the false negative rate. It comes to 1/101, 
or about 0.01. (For more insight into the probe’s behavior, we can also use 
the definitions in Chapter 3 to find the probe’s accuracy as 969/1000, which 
is 0.969, and its precision as 100/130, which is about 0.77.) 

Now we can answer our original question. The probability that there 
actually is life, given that our probe says there isn’t, is P(L|not-D). Using 
Bayes’ Rule, we plug in the numbers from either the previous paragraph or 
Figure 4-18, giving us Figure 4-19. 
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P(not-D|L) x P(L) 





P(L|not-D) = 
P(not-D) 
1) . 101 
= 101 1,000 
870 
1,000 
= 
1,000 | 
= = — wz 0.001 
870 870 


1,000 


Figure 4-19: Working out the probability that a planet has life, given that 
the probe reported that no life was detected 


This is reassuring. The probability that there’s life on that planet, given 
that our probe said there wasn’t, is about | in 1,000. That’s a lot of confi- 
dence, but if want to be even more sure, we can send down more probes. 
We'll see later how each successive probe can increase our confidence about 
whether there really is or isn’t any life down there. 

Let’s switch things up, and suppose that the probe instead came back 
with a positive report, telling us that it did detect life. That would be a finan- 
cial loss for us, so we’d like to be sure. How confident can we be that there 
really is life on that planet? To find that, we just use Bayes’ Rule again, but 
this time we work out P(L|D), the probability of life given that the probe 
detected life. Let’s work though the numbers in Figure 4-20. 


P(DIL) x P(L) 





P(LID) = 
P(D) 
100 101 
—— x —— 
_ 101 1,000 
130 
1,000 
_100_ 
1,000 
= = ee = 0.77 
130 130 
1,000 


Figure 4-20: Working out the probability that a planet has life, given that 
the probe reported it found signs of life 
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Wow. If the probe says it found life, we can be about 77 percent con- 
fident that there really is life, just from this one probe. This is nowhere 
near the level of confidence we got from the negative report, but that’s 
because the probe was designed to have a greater chance of reporting a 
false positive than a false negative. Since we always want to err on the side 
of protecting life, these are good results overall. 

As we mentioned earlier, we can send more probes to increase our con- 
fidence in either result, but we’ll never get to absolute certainty either way. 
At some point, either on probe | or probe 10 or probe 10,000, we’ll need to 
make a judgment call about whether to mine the planet or not. 

Let’s now see how sending more probes can help us increase our 
confidence. 


Repeating Bayes’ Rule 


In the preceding sections we saw how to use Bayes’ Rule to answer a ques- 
tion of the form “What ts the probability that (something) is true, given that 
(something?) 1s true?” We approached this question as a one-time event, plug- 
ging in what we know about the system and getting back a probability. 

One event, or measurement, is not much to go on. Let’s return to our 
coin game with the two coins. Recall that one coin is fair, and one is rigged 
to come up heads more than half the time. We chose one of the two coins at 
random, flipped it, found that it came up heads, and we produced a prob- 
ability that we had the fair coin. And that was the end of it. 

But we can keep going. In this section let’s put Bayes’ Rule in the heart 
of a loop, where each new piece of data gives us a new posterior that we then 
use as the prior for the next observation. Over time, if the data is consistent, 
the prior should home in on the underlying probabilities we’re looking for. 

Here’s the basic intuition, before we get into the details. We usually 
know the likelihood, P(B|A), and the evidence, P(B), from our experimen- 
tal setup, so those are settled. But we rarely know the prior, P(A). We need a 
value for this, so we think about the problem and take our best guess. Since 
this completes all the values needed by Bayes’ Rule, we can plug them in 
and get the posterior, P(A|B). 

Now comes the interesting step. The posterior tells us the probability of 
A given that event B happened, but we know event B happened. Whether it’s a 
coin coming up heads, or a probe finding life on a planet, we know that B 
happened since we chose to compute P(A|B), rather than, say, the probabil- 
ity of A given that B did not happen. Since we know that B has happened, 
P(A[B) is just P(A). 

Let’s express this with another example to lock it down. Suppose event 
B is “the day is warm” and event A is “people are wearing sandals.” Suppose 
that it’s warm today. Then the probability that “people are wearing sandals, 
given that it’s warm” is equal to just “people are wearing sandals,” because 
we have already observed that it’s warm. 

In other words, the posterior, P(A|B), becomes P(A), which is our prior! 
That’s the key insight. When we know that B has happened, then the output 
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P(Hypothesis | Observation) = 


of Bayes’ Rule gives us a new estimate of P(A). So, Bayes’ Rule gives us a way 
to change and improve our expectations, or beliefs, about the system based 
on what experiments tell us. 

To summarize, we guess at P(A). Then we run an experiment. Critically, 
we then choose to compute either P(A|B) or P(A|not-B) based on whether we 
saw event B or not, as we saw in Figures 4-19 and 4-20. This choice of which 
version of Bayes’ Rule to evaluate is the magic that makes the whole loop 
work. Our choice of P(A|B) or P(A|not-B), which is determined by which 
outcome we actually observed, adds new information into our process. 
That new information helps us refine our understanding of the system 
we're learning about. So, having made this choice, we plug the numbers 
into the appropriate form of Bayes’ Rule, and produce a posterior. That 
becomes the new prior. With this new P(A), we run another experiment, 
using Bayes’ Rule again, compute either P(A|B) or P(A|not-B) based on 
whether B happened or not, and update our expectations again by using 
that result as our new P(A), or prior, for the next experiment, and so on. 
Over time, our belief, or expectation, about the probability of A, or P(A), 
gets gradually refined from a guess to an experimentally supported value. 

Let’s package up this description into a loop, starting with a guess for 
the prior P(A) and then refining by running more experiments. 


The Posterior-Prior Loop 


In Figure 4-15 we gave names to the terms of Bayes’ Rule. These aren’t the 
only names that are used. We also refer to the events in Bayes’ Rule (which 
we've been calling A and B) in terms of a hypothesis and an observation 
(sometimes abbreviated Hyp and Obs). Our hypothesis states something 
whose truth we want to discover (for example, “we have the fair coin”). 
The observation is the experimental result (for example, “we got heads”). 
Figure 4-21 shows Bayes’ Rule with these labels. 


P(Observation | Hypothesis) x P(Hypothesis) 


P(Observation) 


Figure 4-21: Writing Bayes’ Rule with descriptive labels for A and B 
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In our coin-flipping example, our hypothesis is “We have selected the 
fair coin.” We ran an experiment and got an observation, which was “The 
coin came up heads.” We combine our prior P(Hyp) with the likelihood 
P(Obs|Hyp) of the observation given that hypothesis to get the joint proba- 
bility of both the observation and hypothesis being true. We then scale that 
by the evidence P(Obs), or the probability that the observation could have 
come about by any means. The result is the posterior P(Hyp|Obs), which 
tells us the probability that our hypothesis is true, given the observation. 

As promised, let’s now wrap this in a loop. We compute the posterior, 
and then (because we know that the Observation has happened) we can 
use that as the prior when we repeat the experiment. The result is a new 


posterior, which we can use as our prior the next time, and so on. Each time 
around the loop, our prior gets a little more accurate at describing the sys- 
tem, thanks to the inclusion of the results of each previous experiment. 

A drawing of this loop is shown in Figure 4-22. 


Prior 







Evidence Bayes’ Rule Likelinood 


Posterior 


Figure 4-22: Each time we have a new observation, we combine the evidence, the likeli- 
hood of that observation, and the prior to compute a posterior. That posterior is then used 
as the prior when a new observation is evaluated. 


To recap, we start with a prior. This comes from analysis, experience, 
data, an algorithm, or just guesswork. Then we run an experiment (or 
make an observation) and start the loop. We combine the evidence, the 
likelihood of that observation, and the prior to select one of the two forms 
of Bayes’ Rule, with which we compute a posterior. This posterior becomes 
our new prior. Now, when another observation arrives, we enter the loop 
again, using Our new prior. 

The idea is that each time through the loop, our prior improves, from 
our initial guess toward a range of highly probable answers. The prior is 
improving because each time around the loop, the prior incorporates the 
latest observation, in addition to all the previous observations. 

Let’s see this loop in action using our coin-flipping example. 


The Bayes Loop in Action 


Recall our archaeologist friend and her two-coin problem. Let’s general- 
ize it SO We Can try out a number of variations and explore how to use the 
Bayes’ Rule loop shown in Figure 4-22 to answer questions. 

Rather than having a single bag with a fair coin and a rigged coin, let’s 
suppose she found many such bags, where no two rigged coins had the 
same bias. Each bag is marked with the bias of its rigged coin (the bias is 
often written with the lowercase Greek 0 [theta]). 

She thinks that before players started a game, they’d agree on how 
biased they wanted the rigged coin to be. Then they’d pick the correspond- 
ing bag, and proceed as usual, picking out one of the two coins and then 
betting on which one had been picked. 

Like them, we'll first select a bag, and then a coin from the bag. Then 
we ll determine the probability that we picked the fair coin. We can use the 
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repeated form of Bayes’ Rule by flipping the coin many times, recording 
the heads and tails we get, and watching what Bayes’ Rule does with the 
observation, or result, of each flip when producing the posterior. 

Suppose we make 30 flips. Even with so little data, we might see unusual 
events. For instance, we might have the fair coin and still get 25 heads and 
5 tails. It’s very unlikely, but possible. It’s more likely that we’d get those 
results from a rigged coin with a high bias. Let’s see how Bayes’ Rule helps 
us decide which coin we have, based on multiple flips. 

Let’s start by choosing the bag with a fair coin and a rigged coin with a 
bias of 0.2, which means we expect it to show 2 heads out of every 10 flips. 
Suppose we flip this coin 30 times, and only 20 percent (that is, 6) flips 
come up heads, so the other 24 flips come up tails. Do we have the fair coin 
or the rigged one? Since we'd expect 15 heads out of 30 flips from the fair 
coin, and 6 heads out of 30 flips from the rigged coin, getting 6 heads back 
seems like a good case for us having the rigged coin. 

Figure 4-23 shows the result of Bayes’ Rule after each flip. As before, 
the probability that we have the fair coin is shown in flax (or beige), while the 
probability of the rigged coin is shown in red. The two probabilities always 
add up to 1. 


Rigged Coin Bias=0.2, Flips are 20.0% Heads 
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Figure 4-23: The probability that we have the fair coin is shown in flax (beige) through 
successive flips. The letter below each bar is the observation that produced that bar. 


To understand what this chart is telling us, look first at the letters along 
the bottom. These are either “H” or “T,” telling us the result of that flip. 
In this case, we have 24 tails, with 6 heads appearing here and there. Now 
consider the bars, starting at the left. The leftmost column shows which coin 
we think we have before we’ve flipped the coin at all, so the probabilities 
are both 0.5. After all, the chances are equal that we picked either coin, and 
we haven't flipped it to gain any data. The bar to the right of that shows the 
result of the posterior of Bayes’ Rule after observing tails (T) on the first 
flip. Since the chance of getting tails from the fair coin is 0.5, but the chance 


of tails from the rigged coin is 0.8, getting tails suggests that it’s more likely 
we have the rigged coin. Continuing to the right, about 80 percent of the 
flips are tails. That’s what we’d expect from the rigged coin, so its probability 
quickly approaches 1. Note that the probability of our having the rigged coin 
dips about 2/3 of the way through the run when we get a bunch of heads 
close to one another, but then it goes back up with each new tail. 

The height of the flax, or beige, block in each bar is the value of P(F), 
the probability that we selected the fair coin. After each flip, we use Bayes’ 
Rule to compute either P(F|H) or P(F|T) as appropriate. That becomes the 
new value of P(F), or our belief that we have the fair coin. We use that to 
compute the new posterior after the next flip. As we mentioned earlier, this 
choice is the key step that makes the whole loop work. After each experi- 
ment, we choose the version of Bayes’ Rule that returns P(F|H) or F(F|T) 
depending on what we observe. That choice is what enables us to use the 
posterior as a new prior, because it reflects what actually happened. 

Toward the end, the probability that we have the fair coin is nearly 0. 

It never gets to exactly 0, because we can never be absolutely sure that this 
isn’t a fair coin with a wildly unusual flip pattern, so that option is always 
has at least a shred of probability. 

In this example, the data we got back pretty clearly revealed that we 
had the rigged coin. Let’s keep this coin and do another run. Suppose we 
get even fewer heads on the next run, perhaps only three in total, making 
the case for the rigged coin even stronger. Running this through the loop 


produces the results in Figure 4-24. 
= a 
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Rigged Coin Bias=0.2, Flips are 10.0% Heads 





Probability 





Figure 4-24: We use the same coin with a bias of 0.2, but this time we happened to get 
only three heads in our 30 flips. 


We get to about 90 percent confidence that we’ve got the rigged coin 
after just four flips. After 30 flips, the probability of a fair coin is again 
almost, but never quite, 0. 

Suppose we do another run of 30 flips, and this time we happen to get 
24 heads. This doesn’t match either coin very well. We’d expect the fair 
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coin to give us 15 heads, but we’d expect only 6 heads from the rigged coin. 
Given just these two choices, the fair coin seems more likely. Figure 4-25 


shows our results from Bayes’ Rule. 
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Figure 4-25: We use the same coin with a bias of 0.2 but this time we happened to get 
24 heads in our 30 flips. 


Even though the fair coin should only come up heads about half the 
time, the rigged coin would come up heads only 20 percent of the time. All 
of those heads are unlikely from either coin, but they’re a lot more unlikely 
from the rigged coin, bolstering our confidence that we’ve got the fair coin. 

We've seen three different flipping results for this coin, from a pattern 
of almost all tails to a pattern of almost all heads. Let’s generalize these 
results by flipping 10 coins with different biases. Let’s create 10 different 
flip patterns for each coin, with different ratios of heads to tails. We can 
use Bayes’ Rule on each pattern for each coin, creating 100 scenarios. The 
results are in Figure 4-26, where each cell is a little bar chart like those in 
Figure 4-23 through Figure 4-25. 

Let’s start in the bottom left corner. At this location our value on the 
horizontal axis (labeled “Rigged coin bias”) is around 0.05. That means 
we'd expect this coin to come up heads about | time in 20. Our value on 
the vertical axis (labeled “Flip sequence bias”) is also about 0.05. This 
means we're going to create an artificial sequence of observations, like 
we did earlier, where there’s a 1 in 20 chance that each observation will 
be heads. In this case, the number of heads in the pattern of 30 observa- 
tions we created for this cell in the grid matches the number of heads we’d 
expect from the rigged coin, so our confidence that the coin is rigged (in 
red) grows quickly. 

Let’s move up three cells. Since we haven’t moved horizontally, our hor- 
izontal axis value is still 0.05, so we’re flipping a coin that should come up 
heads | time in 20. But now the vertical axis is about 0.35, so we’re looking 
at a pattern where heads are significantly more frequent. With all of those 


heads, it seems more likely that we’re getting an unusual series of flips from 
a fair coin, than a very unusual series of flips from the rigged coin. Our con- 
fidence that the coin is fair grows stronger as the number of flips increases. 
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Figure 4-26: Flipping a coin 30 times, and using repeated Bayes’ Rule applications to 
decide which coin we're flipping. Each square reports our results for just one run of 30 
random flips. Each row uses the same sequence of heads and tails. 


Each cell can be understood in the same way. We invent a pattern of 
30 heads and tails, where the relative proportion of heads is given by the 
vertical location, and we ask whether that pattern is more likely to come 
from a fair coin, or a coin with a probability of heads given by its horizontal 
location. 

In the middle of the grid, where both values are close to 0.5, it’s almost 
impossible to tell. The rigged coin comes up heads almost as often as the 
fair coin, and the patterns of heads and tails are about evenly split, so we 
could be flipping either coin. The probabilities for both stick to around 
0.5. But as we make patterns with fewer heads (the lower part of the figure) 
or more heads (the upper part), we can say how well that pattern matches 
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a rigged coin with a low probability of coming up heads (the left side) ora 
high probability (the right side). 

A series of 30 flips is revealing, but we can still get unusual surprises 
(like 25 heads from a fair coin). If we increase the number of flips to 1,000 
in each plot, as in Figure 4-27, such unusual sequences become rarer, and 
the patterns become clearer. 
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Figure 4-27: This chart has the same setup as Figure 4-26, but now we flip each coin 
1,000 times. 


In the lower-left and upper right, the pattern of flips more closely 
matches the bias of the rigged coin than the fair coin, and Bayes’ Rule 
pushes the prior of “we selected the fair coin” toward 0. In the upper left 
and lower right, the flips more closely match the fair coin, and the prior 
moves toward I. 

The general lesson of Figure 4-26 and Figure 4-27 is that the more 
observations we make, the more certain we become that our hypothesis is 
either true or false. Each observation either increases or decreases our con- 
fidence. When the observations match up with our prior (“we have the fair 


coin”), our confidence in that prior grows. When the observations contra- 
dict that prior, our confidence decreases, and since there’s only one other 
alternative in this scenario (“we have the rigged coin”), that becomes more 
probable. Even when we have only a few observations, we can often gain a 
great deal of confidence early on. 


Multiple Hypotheses 


We've seen how to use Bayes’ Rule to improve a hypothesis by combining 
it with an observation, perhaps repeatedly. But there’s nothing limiting us 
to testing just a single hypothesis. We’ve been making multiple hypotheses 
all along, actually. In just the last section, we explicitly saw the two hypoth- 
eses “this coin is fair” and “this coin is rigged” being updated simultane- 
ously. Since we knew the two probabilities had to add up to 1, knowing 
either one of them revealed the other, so we only had to keep track of 

one of them. 

But we could explicitly calculate both probabilities if we wanted. We’d 
just use two copies of Bayes’ Rule. Suppose that a flip comes up heads. Then 
we can independently compute the conditional probability that we have 
a fair coin, P(F|H), and the conditional probability that we have a rigged 
coin, P(R|H). This is shown in Figure 4-28. 





P(HIF) P(F 
(a) P(FIH)= ss 
P(H) 
P 
- se (H|R) P(R) 
P(H) 





(c) P(H) = P(HIF) P(F) + P(HIR) P(R) 


Figure 4-28: Calculating probabilities for two hypotheses. Line (c) explicitly 
shows how to compute P(H) in both cases. 


From Figure 4-28, we can see that the probabilities of the fair coin and 
the rigged coin are just their share of the two ways the coin can come up 
heads. If we want to track multiple hypotheses at once, we can use mul- 
tiple copies of Bayes’ Rule in this way, updating them all after each new 
observation. 

We can use this ability to help out our archaeologist friend again. She’s 
just found a chest with pieces for a new game, and again, the game uses 
bags to hold pairs of coins. Like before, the rigged coins in the bags have 
different biases. Because an extremely biased coin (that is, one that comes 
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up heads much more often than tails, or vice versa) would be easier to spot, 
she thinks maybe there were levels of players, from newcomers to old hands. 
New players would play with coins that were highly biased, but as players 
became more skilled, they’d switch to rigged coins whose bias was closer and 
closer to 0.5. Those would be harder to detect, leading to longer games with 
riskier and more complicated betting. 

Since our friend wants to know all about her discovery, she emptied 
out all the coins into one big box, and has asked us to find the bias of each 
coin. For the moment, let’s suppose that there are only five possible bias 
values—0, 0.25, 0.5, 0.75, and 1 (recall that a bias of 0.5 corresponds to a 
fair coin)—so we'll create five hypotheses. We’ll number them 0 through 4, 
corresponding to the different bias values. Hypothesis 0 states, “This is the 
coin with bias 0,” Hypothesis 1 states, “This is the coin with bias 0.25,” and 
so on, up to Hypothesis 4, which states, “This is the coin with bias 1.” 

Now we'll pick up a coin at random from the box, flip it repeatedly, and 
try to determine which of these hypotheses is most likely. To get started, we 
need to cook up a prior for each hypothesis. Remember that this is going to 
get updated every time through the loop, so we only need a good starting 
guess. Since we don’t know anything about the coin we've selected, let’s say 
the chance of having picked each one is the same, so all five prior values 
have a 1 in 5 chance of being right, or 1 / 5 = 0.2. 

Note that we could get fancier if we wanted. Each pair of coins has one 
that’s fair and one that’s rigged. Say we have 16 coins. If this is the case, then 
we have 8 fair coins, and 8 rigged coins (2 for each allowed value of the bias). 
The chance of picking a fair coin is then 8 / 16 = 0.5, whereas the chance 
of picking each rigged coin is 2 / 16 = 0.125. This is probably a better prior, 
since it uses more of the information we already know. Starting out with a 
better prior means that our loop will home in on the high-probability solu- 
tions more quickly. But one of the beauties of the Bayesian approach is that 
we can start with almost any prior that’s even roughly close, and, ultimately, 
we get the same results. For simplicity, let’s use the first prior, where every 
hypothesis has a value of 0.2. 

The only thing left for us to specify is the likelihood for each coin. But 
we ve already got those, because they ave the bias. That is, if the coin has a 
bias of 0.2, then its likelihood of coming up heads is 0.2. That means the 
likelihood of tails is 1 — 0.2 = 0.8. 

Hypothesis 0, which says, “We have the coin with bias 0.0,” has a likeli- 
hood of getting heads of 0, and tails of 1. Hypothesis 1, which says, “We 
have the coin with bias 0.2,” has a likelihood of getting heads of 0.2 (or 20 
percent), and a likelihood of tails of 0.8 (or 80 percent). Our likelihoods are 
plotted in Figure 4-29. 

Since the coins themselves don’t change as we flip them and gather 
observations, the likelihoods don’t change, either. We’ll reuse these same 
likelihoods over and over again, each time we evaluate Bayes’ Rule after get- 
ting a new observation. 


Heads Likelihood Tails Likelihood 
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Figure 4-29: The likelihoods for getting heads or tails for each of our five hypotheses 
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Our goal is to flip our coin over and over and watch what happens to 
our five priors as they evolve. To show what’s happening at each flip, let’s 
draw the five prior values in red, and the five posterior values in blue. In 
Figure 4-30 we show the result of our first flip, which we’ ll suppose came up 
heads. The five red bars, representing the prior for each of our five hypoth- 
eses, are all at 0.2. Since the coin came up heads, we multiply each prior by 
its corresponding likelihood from the left side of Figure 4-29, which gives 
us our likelihoods. After dividing by the sum of all five probabilities for get- 
ting heads, we get the posterior, or the output of Bayes’ Rule, shown in blue. 
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Figure 4-30: We're testing five hypotheses, which assert that our coin has a bias of O, 
0.25, 0.5, 0.75, and 1.0. We start with a prior of 0.2 [in red) for each hypothesis. After 


one flip of the coin, which came up heads, we compute the posterior (in blue). 
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In Figure 4-30, each pair of bars shows the prior and posterior value for 
a single hypothesis. Right away we’ve ruled out Hypothesis 0, because that 
says that the coin never comes up heads, and we just got heads. The hypoth- 
esis that says this coin always comes up heads is the strongest so far, because 
we just saw heads. 

Let’s now make a series of flips. We’ll use a list of 100 flips that contain 
30 percent heads. That is, the flips correspond to the results we’d get from a 
coin with a bias of 0.3. None of our five hypotheses matches this exactly, but 
Hypothesis 1 comes the closest, representing a coin with bias 0.25. Let’s see 
how Bayes’ Rule performs. Figure 4-31 shows the results for the first 10 flips 
in the top two rows, and then takes bigger jumps in the bottom row. 





Flip 0 (Heads) Flip 1 (Tails) Flip 2 (Heads) Flip 3 (Heads) Flip 4 Le 
: 
| La 
Flip 5 Tal Flip 6 (Tails) Flip 7 (Tails) Flip 8 ribaes - 9 (Tails) 
Flip 10 Flip 20 Flip 40 Flip 50 Flip 100 


Figure 4-31: The evolution of our priors (red) and posteriors (blue) in response to a series 
of flips generated by a coin with bias 0.3. ie number of the flip that was just evaluated 
is shown at the top of each graph. 





As we can see in the first two lines, the posterior computed after each 
flip (in blue) becomes the prior for the next flip (in red). We can also see 
that after the first flip (heads), Hypothesis 0 at the far left dropped to a 
likelihood of 0, because that hypothesis was that we had a coin that would 
never come up heads. Then on the second flip, which happened to be tails, 
Hypothesis 4 went to 0, because that corresponded to a coin that always 
came up heads. That leaves just three hypotheses. 

We can see how the three remaining options trade off the probabilities 
with each flip. As more flips come along, the number of heads comes closer 
to 30 percent, and Hypothesis | dominates. When we've reached 100 flips, 
the system has pretty much decided that Hypothesis 1 is the best one avail- 
able, meaning that our coin is more likely to have a bias of 0.25 than any of 
the other choices. 

If we can test 5 hypotheses, we can test 500. Figure 4-32 shows 500 
hypotheses, each corresponding to a bias equally spaced from 0 to 1. We’ve 


added a fourth row showing many more flips. We’ve eliminated the verti- 
cal bars in these charts so we can more clearly see the values of all 500 
hypotheses. 


Flip 0 (Heads) Flip 1 (Tails) Flip 2 (Heads) Flip 3 (Heads) Flip 4 (Tails) 
I\ J\ J\ 
Flip 5 (Tails) Flip 6 (Tails) Flip 7 (Tails) Flip 8 (Heads) Flip 9 (Tails) 
Flip 10 Flip 20 Flip 40 Flip 50 Flip 100 
Flip 150 Flip 200 Flip 300 Flip 1000 Flip 5000 


Figure 4-32: The same situation as Figure 4-31, but now we're evaluating 500 simultane- 
ous hypotheses, each based on a coin with a slightly different bias 


In this figure (as in the figures to come), we’re reusing the identical 
series of flip results that we used in Figure 4-31. And as we'd expect, the 
winning hypothesis is the one predicting a bias of about 0.3. But another 
interesting thing is happening here: the posteriors are taking on the form 
of a Gaussian. Recall from Chapter 2 that a Gaussian curve is the famous 
bell curve that’s flat except for a symmetrical bump. This is a typical fea- 
ture for the priors that evolve from the mathematics of Bayes’ Rule. It’s just 
another of the many places in statistics and probability where a Gaussian 
curve often emerges from the data. 

Notice that, as we said at the start of the chapter, Bayesian reasoning 
doesn’t zero in on one correct answer. Rather, it gradually assigns more 
probability to a smaller range of answers. The thinking is that any value in 
that range has its own probability of being the answer we seek. 

If Bayes’ Rule seems to evolve so that the prior takes on the shape of 
a Gaussian, what would be the result if we started with priors that formed a 
Gaussian? Let’s do just that, but let’s make it even harder for the system by 
putting the mean of the prior’s bump (that is, its center) out at around 0.8. 
That says that our belief is that the coin we're testing is most likely to have 
a bias of 0.8. This is far away from the value of 0.3 that we baked into our 
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sequence of heads and tails. The probability at 0.3 that describes our coin 
starts out with a value of merely 0.004, so we’re asserting, through our prior, 
that the chance of this coin having a bias of 0.3 is 0.4 percent, or 4 out of 
1,000. How does the system respond to a prior that is so wrong, that the cor- 
rect answer has only this very slim chance? 

Figure 4-33 shows the result. 


Flip O (Heads) Flip 1 (Tails) Flip 2 (Heads) Flip 3 (Heads) Flip 4 (Tails) 
Flip 5 (Tails) Flip 6 (Tails) Flip 7 (Tails) Flip & (Heads) Flip 9 (Tails) 
Flip 10 Flip 20 Flip 40 Flip 50 Flip 100 
NAN 
Flip 1000 | Flip 2000 | Flip 3000 Flip 4000 7 Flip 5000 


Figure 4-33: This figure has the same setup as Figure 4-32, only now we're starting with a 
set of priors formed in a Gaussian bump centered at 0.8. 


Nice. Even with our poorly chosen prior, the system homed in on the 
proper bias of 0.3. It took a while, but it got there. 

In Figure 4-34 we show the priors of Figure 4-33 at 10 steps along the 
way in evaluating the first 3,000 flips, laid on top of one another rather 
than in sequence. 

Notice that we start out with a broad prior with a mean of 0.8, but as 
we flip more and gather more observations, the prior’s mean moves toward 
0.3. The width of the bump also narrows, telling us the system is deciding 
that bias values far from the mean are less likely. The number of flips for 
each curve were chosen by hand so that the curves are spaced out roughly 
equally. Notice that as the system grows confident, by producing a narrow 
prior, the curve changes more slowly. In other words, the more certain 
the results, the more observations we need to make a big change to the 
posterior. 
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Figure 4-34: Some snapshots of the posteriors from the first 3,000 flips from Figure 4-33, 
overlaid on one another. The different colors show how many flips have elapsed, as given 
by the legend in the upper right. We can see the system giving more and more weight 

to the priors near 0.3, while reducing the probabilities elsewhere. The heights change in 
order to keep the area under each curve at 1.0. 


We won't get into the details, but with some math, we can carry our 
increasing number of possible biases (and thus the number of hypotheses) 
to its logical extreme, replacing our lists of values with continuous curves, 
like those suggested by Figure 4-34. The advantage is that we can then get 
as precise as we like, finding a bias for any value rather than just the closest 
one in a list. 


Summary 


There are two broad camps in the field of probability: the frequentists 
and the Bayesians. The frequentist approach imagines that anything we 
choose to measure has an accurate, or true value. Each measurement is 
therefore only an approximation of that value. The Bayesian approach 
says that there is no single true value, only a range of possible values, each 
with its own probability. Each measurement is an accurate measure of 
something, but perhaps not what we want to measure. 

We spent most of this chapter working with the Bayesian approach. 
Bayesian probability is popular in deep learning, because it’s well suited to 
the nature of the kinds of problems we face and the kinds of questions we 
want to answer. The language of Bayesian probability is found in many of 
the papers, books, and documents of deep learning systems. At its core, it 
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presents us with a set of tools for describing a measurement, not by looking 
for a single true number, but by finding a range of possible values for that 
measurement, each with its own probability. 

For example, if a deep learning system is helping someone write a text 
message by offering shortcuts for the next word, it usually shows several 
high-probability guesses, rather than a single best next word. 

In the next chapter, we’ll look at some of the properties of curves and 
surfaces, which we’ll use to understand the types of errors our learning sys- 
tems can make (and later, how to correct those errors). 





CURVES AND SURFACES 


In machine learning, we frequently work 
with various kinds of curves and surfaces. 





Two of the most important properties of these 

objects are called the derivative and the gradient. 
They describe the shape of a curve or surface, and thus 
which directions to move in order to climb uphill or 
slide downhill. These ideas are at the heart of how deep 
systems learn. Knowing about the derivative and gradi- 
ent is key to understanding backpropagation (the topic 
of Chapter 14), and thus knowing how to build and 
train successful networks. 


As usual, we'll skip the equations, and instead focus on building intu- 
ition for what these two terms describe. You can find mathematical depth 
and rigor on everything we touch on here in most books on modern multi- 
variable calculus and in more approachable form on many online websites 
(Apostol 1991; Berkey 1992; 3Blue 2020). 
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As just mentioned, in machine learning, we often deal with various kinds 
of curves. Most often, these are plots of mathematical functions. We usually 
think of functions in terms of an input and an output. When we’re dealing 
with a curve in two dimensions (2D), the input is expressed by selecting a 
location on the horizontal axis of a graph. The output is the value of the 
curve directly above that point. In this scenario, we provide one number as 
input, and get back one number as output. 

When we have two inputs, we move into the world of three dimen- 
sions. Here, our function is a surface, like a sheet fluttering in the wind. 
Our input is a point on the ground below the sheet, and the output is the 
height of the sheet directly above that point. In this situation, we provide 
two numbers as input (to identify a point on the ground) and again get 
back a single output. 

These ideas can be generalized, so functions can accept any number of 
input values, also called arguments, and can provide multiple output values, 
sometimes called returned values, or simply returns. We can think of a func- 
tion as a machine that converts inputs to outputs: one or more numbers go 
in, and one or more numbers come out. As long as we don't deliberately 
introduce randomness, the system is deterministic: every time we give a par- 
ticular function the same inputs, we get back the same outputs. 

In this book we’re going to use curves and surfaces in a few ways. One 
of the most important ways, and the focus of this chapter, is to determine 
how to move along them in order to get back larger or smaller outputs. 
The technique we use for that process requires that our functions satisfy a 
few conditions. We'll illustrate those conditions with curves, but the ideas 
extend to surfaces and more complex shapes as well. 

We want our curves to be continuous, meaning that we can draw them 
with a single stroke of a pen or pencil, without ever lifting it from the page. 
We also want our curves to be smooth, so that they have no sharp corners 
(called cusps). Figure 5-1 shows a curve that has both of these forbidden 
features. 
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Figure 5-1: The circle encloses a cusp, and the dashed 
arrow shows a discontinuity, or jump. 


We also want our curves to be szngle-valued. In 2D, this means that for 
each horizontal position on the page, if we draw a vertical line at that point, 
the line crosses the curve only once, so only a single value corresponds to 
that horizontal position. In other words, if we follow the curve with our eyes 
from left to right (or right to left), it never reverses direction on itself. A 
curve that violates this condition is shown in Figure 5-2. 





Figure 5-2: Inside the purple zones, the curve has 
multiple values in the vertical direction. 


From now on, let’s assume that all of our curves meet these rules (that 
is, they're smooth, continuous, and single-valued). This is a safe assumption 
because we're usually going to deliberately choose curves that have these 
properties. 


The Derivative 


One of the most important aspects of a curve is called its derivative. The 
derivative tells us a lot about the shape of a curve at any point along it. In 
this section, we look at some core ideas that lead us to the derivative. 


Maximums and Minimums 


A vital part of training in deep learning involves minimizing the system’s 
error. We usually do this by imagining the error as a curve and then search- 
ing for the smallest value of that curve. 

The more general problem is finding the smallest or largest value of a 
curve anywhere along its entire length, as illustrated in Figure 5-3. If these 
are the largest and smallest values for the whole curve (and not just the 
part we happen to be looking at), we call these points the global minimum 
and global maximum. 
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Figure 5-3: The global maximum (brown circle}, and the 
global minimum (orange square) of a curve 


Sometimes we want only these largest and smallest values, but other times 
we want to know where on the curve these points are located. Sometimes find- 
ing these values can be difficult. For example, if the curve goes on forever in 
both directions, how can we be sure we found the very smallest or largest val- 
ues? Or if the curve repeats, as it does in Figure 5-4, which of the high (or low) 
points should we pick as the location of the global maximum or minimum? 


Figure 5-4: When a curve repeats forever, we can have infinitely 
many points that we could use as the location of the maximum 
(brown circles) or minimum (orange squares). 


To get around these problems, let’s think of maximum and minimum 
values in the neighborhood of a given point. To describe this, consider the 
following little thought experiment. Starting from some point on the curve, 
let’s travel to the left until the curve changes direction. If the values start 
increasing as we move left, we continue as long as they increase, but as soon 
as they start to decrease, we stop. We follow the same logic if the values are 
decreasing as we move to the left, stopping when they start to increase. We 
do the same thought experiment again, starting at the same point, but this 
time, we move to the right. This gives us three interesting points: our start- 
ing point, and the two points where we stopped when moving left and right. 


The smallest value out of these three points is the local minimum for our 
starting point, and the largest value of the three points is the local maximum 
for our starting point. Figure 5-5 shows the idea. 


Figure 5-5: For the point in black, the brown circle and orange 
box respectively show that point’s local maximum and minimum. 


In Figure 5-5 we moved left until we got the point we then marked with 
a circle, and we moved right until we reached the point we marked with a 
square. The local maximum is given by the largest value of these three 
points, which, in this case, is the center of the brown circle. The local mini- 
mum is given by the smallest value of these three points, which, in this case, 
is the center of the orange square. 

If the curve zooms off to positive or negative infinity, things get more 
complicated. In this book, we always assume that we can find a local mini- 
mum and maximum for any point on any curve we want. 

Note that there is only one global maximum and only one global 
minimum for any given curve, but there can be many local maximums 
and minimums (sometimes called maxima and minima) for any given curve 
or surface, since they depend on the point we’re considering. Figure 5-6 
shows this idea visually. 


Figure 5-6: The influences of these local maximums and 
minimums are shown by their corresponding colored region. 
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Tangent Lines 


The next step in our road to the derivative involves an idea called a tangent 
line. ‘To illustrate the idea, we’ve marked up a two-dimensional curve in 
Figure 5-7. 
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Figure 5-7: Some points on this curve are marked with dots. The 
tangent line at each of those points is drawn in black. 


At each point on the curve, we can draw a line whose slope is given 
by the shape of the curve at that point. This is the tangent line. We can 
think of this as a line that just grazes the curve at that point. If we imagine 
ourselves traveling along the curve, the tangent line tells us where we're 
looking (as well as where we'd be looking if we had eyes in the back of our 
heads). Tangent lines are useful to us because they are horizontal at every 
local maximum and local minimum. One way to find a curve’s maximum 
and minimum values is to find points on the curve where the tangent is 
horizontal (as Figure 5-7 shows, the tangent is also horizontal where the 
curve is horizontally flat, but we’ll ignore that for now). 

Here’s one way to find the tangent line. Let’s pick a point, which we’ll 
call the target point. We can move an equal distance along the curve to the 
left and right of the target point, draw dots there, and draw a line connect- 
ing those two dots, as in Figure 5-8. 
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Figure 5-8: To find the tangent line at a given point, we can look at a pair of points at 
equal distances along the curve around that point and draw a line between them. 


Now let’s pull the two dots in toward the target point at the same speed, 
keeping each on the curve. At the very last instant before they merge, the 
line that passes through them is the tangent line. We say that this line is 


tangent to the curve, meaning that it just touches it. It’s the best straight line 
that describes the curve at that point. The ancient Greeks called the tan- 
gent line the kissing line. 

We can measure the slope of the tangent line we constructed in Figure 5-8. 
The slope is just a single number that tells us the angle that the line forms 
with respect to a horizontal line. A horizontal line has a slope of 0. If we 
rotate the line counterclockwise, the value takes on increasingly positive 
values. If we rotate the line counterclockwise, the slope takes on increas- 
ingly negative values. When a line becomes exactly vertical, its slope is said 
to be infinite. 

And now we’ve come to the derivative! It’s just another name for the 
slope. Every point on a curve has its own derivative, because every point’s 
tangent line has its own slope. 

Figure 5-9 shows why we created the rules before that said our curves 
need to be continuous, smooth, and single-valued. Those rules guarantee 
that we can always find a tangent line, and thus a derivative, for every point 
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Figure 5-9: Top row: Curves with issues. Bottom row: Problems finding the derivative, shown in blue. 





In Figure 5-9(a), the curve isn’t continuous, so the two different curve 
ends have different derivatives above our chosen point (marked with a 
square). The problem is that we don’t know which derivative to pick, so 
we avoid the question by not allowing discontinuities in the first place. In 
Figure 5-9(b), the curve isn’t smooth, so the slopes are different as we arrive 
at the cusp from the left and right. Again, we don’t know which one to pick, 
sO we won't work with curves that have cusps. In Figure 5-9(c), the curve isn’t 
single-valued. We have more than one point on the curve to choose from, 
each with its own derivative, and once again we don’t know which one to 
pick. Figure 5-9(d) shows that if a curve ever becomes perfectly vertical, that 
also violates our single-value rule. Worse, the tangent line is perfectly verti- 
cal, which means it has an infinite slope. Handling infinite values can make 
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simple algorithms messy and complicated. So, we sidestep this problem, just 
like the others, and say that we won't use curves that can become vertical, 
and thus we never need to worry about infinite derivatives. By requiring our 
curves to be continuous, smooth, and single-valued, we can be sure that they 
can never create one of these situations. 

We said before that a curve is a graphical version of a function: we pro- 
vide an input value, conventionally along the horizontal X axis, and then 
look up (or down) to find the y value of the curve at that x. That y value is 
the output of the function, as shown in Figure 5-10. 
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Figure 5-10: A curve in two dimensions. Values of x increase 
as we move right, and values of y increase as we move up. 


As we move to the right from some point (that is, as x increases), we 
can ask if the curve is giving us values of y that are increasing, decreasing, 
or not changing at all. We say that if y increases as x increases, the tangent 
line has a posztive slope. If y decreases with an increasing x, we say the tan- 
gent line has a negative slope. ‘The more extreme the slope (that is, the closer 
it gets to vertical), the more positive or negative it becomes. This is just 
another way to state the relationship of the angle of the slope relative to a 
horizontal line. Figure 5-11 shows the idea. 
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Figure 5-11: Marking the tangent lines from Figure 5-7 by whether 
they have a positive slope (+), negative slope (-), or are flat (0) 
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Notice that there are points in Figure 5-11 that aren’t hills and valleys 
but still have a slope of 0. We only find slopes of 0 at the tops of hills, the 
bottoms of valleys, and plateaus like these. 


Finding Minimums and Maximums with Derivatives 


Let’s see how to use the derivative to drive an algorithm that finds a local 
minimum or maximum at a point. 

Given a point on a curve, we first find its derivative. If we want to move 
along the curve so that the y values increase, we move in the direction of 
the sign of the derivative. That is, if the derivative is positive, then moving 
in the positive direction along the X axis, or to the right, takes us to larger 
values. In the same way, if the derivative is negative, then to find smaller 
values of y, we move left. Figure 5-12 shows the idea. 
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Figure 5-12: The derivative at a point tells us which way to 
move to find larger or smaller values of the curve. 


We can gather up both cases and say that to find the local maximum 
near some point, we find the derivative at that point and take a small step 
along the X axis in the direction of the sign of the derivative. Then we find 
the derivative there and take another small step. We repeat this process 
over and over until we reach a point where the derivative is 0. Figure 5-13 
shows this in action, starting from the rightmost point. 


Figure 5-13: Using the derivative to find the local 


maximum at a point 
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At our starting point, the rightmost, we get a somewhat large, nega- 
tive derivative, so we take a big step to the left. The second derivative is a 
bit smaller (that is, the slope is still negative, but a little less so), so we take 
a smaller step to the left. A third, smaller step takes us to the local maxi- 
mum, where the tangent line is horizontal, so the derivative is 0. ‘To make 
this algorithm practical, we'd have to address some details, such as the size 
of the steps we take and how to avoid overshooting the maximum, but right 
now we're just after the conceptual picture. 

To find a local minimum, we do the same thing, but we move along X in 
the direction given by the opposite of the derivative’s sign, as in Figure 5-14. 
Here we start at the leftmost point and find it has a negative derivative, so we 
keep moving right until we find a derivative of 0. 
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Figure 5-14: Using the derivative to find the local 


minimum at a point 


Finding local maximums and minimums is a core numerical technique 
used throughout machine learning, and it relies on our being able to find 
the derivative at every point on the curve we're following. Our three curve 
conditions of smoothness, continuity, and being single-valued were chosen 
specifically so that we can always find a single, finite derivative at every 
point on our curve, which means that we can rely on this curve-following 
technique to find local minimums and maximums. 

In machine learning, most of our curves obey these rules most of the 
time. If we happen to be using a curve that doesn’t, and we can’t compute 
the tangent or derivative at some point, there are mathematical techniques 
that usually (though not always) automatically finesse the problem so we 
can carry on. 

We mentioned earlier that the derivative is also 0 where the curve itself 
flattens out. This can trick our algorithm into thinking it’s found a maxi- 
mum or minimum. In Chapter 15, we’ll see a technique called momentum 
that can help us avoid getting fooled in this way and continue on our search 
for a real maximum or minimum. 


The Gradient 


Chapter 5 


The gradient is the generalization of the derivative into three dimensions, or 
four dimensions, or any number of dimensions beyond that. With the gradi- 
ent, we can find the minimums and maximums for surfaces in these higher 
dimensional spaces. Let’s see how this works. 


Water, Gravity, and the Gradient 


Imagine that we’re in a big room, and above us is a billowing sheet of fabric 
that rises and falls without any creases or tears, as in Figure 5-15. 





Figure 5-15: A sheet of smooth fabric without creases or tears 


The surface of this fabric naturally satisfies the rules we required of our 
curves before: it’s both smooth and continuous because it’s a single piece 
of fabric, and it’s single-valued because the fabric never curls over on itself 
(like a crashing wave). In other words, from any point on the floor below it, 
there is just one piece of the surface above it, and we can measure its height 
above the floor. 

Now let’s imagine that we can freeze the fabric at a particular moment. 
If we climb up onto the fabric and walk around on it, it will feel like we’re 
hiking on a landscape of mountains, plateaus, and valleys. 

Suppose that the fabric is dense enough that water can’t pass through 
it. As we stand in one spot, let’s pour some water onto the fabric at our feet. 
The water, naturally, flows downhill. In fact, the water follows the path that 
takes it downhill in the fastest possible way, because it’s being pulled down- 
ward by gravity. At every point, it effectively searches the local neighbor- 
hood and moves in the direction that takes it downhill the fastest, as shown 
in Figure 5-16. 
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Figure 5-16: Left: Dripping water onto the surface. Right: A drop of water exploring mul- 
tiple points in its local neighborhood (yellow) to find the one that is the most downhill. 
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Out of all the ways to move, the water always follows the steepest route 
downhill. The direction followed by the water is called the direction of 
maximum descent. The opposite direction, in which we climb upward as fast 
as possible, is the direction of maximum ascent. 

The direction of maximum ascent is the same as the gradient. If we 
want to descend, we follow the negative of the gradient, or just the negative gra- 
dient. A hiker trying to reach the highest mountaintop as quickly as possible 
follows the gradient. A stream of flowing water flowing downhill as quickly 
as possible follows the negative gradient. 

Now that we know the direction of maximum ascent, we can also find 
its magnitude, or strength, or size. That’s simply how quickly we’re going 
uphill. If we’re going up a gentle slope, the magnitude of our ascent is a 
small number. If we’re climbing up a steep grade, it’s a bigger number. 


Finding Maximums and Minimums with Gradients 


We can use the gradient to find the local maximum in three dimensions 
(3D), just as we used the derivative in two dimensions (2D). In other words, 
if we're on a landscape and we want to climb to the highest peak around, we 
need only follow the gradient by always moving in the direction of the gra- 
dient associated with the point under our feet as we climb. 

If we instead want to descend to the lowest point around, we can fol- 
low the negative gradient and always walk in the direction exactly oppo- 
site the gradient associated with each point under our feet as we descend. 
Essentially, we’re acting like a drop of water, moving downhill in the fastest 
way possible. Figure 5-17 shows this step-by-step process in action. 





Figure 5-17: To get downhill, we can repeatedly find the 
negative gradient and take a small step in that direction. 


Suppose that we’re at the very top of a hill, as in Figure 5-18. This is a 
local maximum (and maybe the global maximum). Here, there is no uphill 
direction to go in. If we were to zoom in on the very top of the hill, we’d 
find the nearby surface is flat. Because there’s no way to go up, our maxi- 
mum rate of ascent is 0, and the magnitude of the gradient is 0. There’s no 
gradient at all! We sometimes say the gradient has vanished, or that we have 
a zero gradient. 
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Figure 5-18: At the very top of a hill, there is no uphill. Left: The hill. 
Right: Our location at the very top of the hill. 


When the gradient vanishes, as at the top of a hill, the negative gradi- 
ent goes away, too. 

What if we’re at the bottom of a bowl-shaped valley, as in Figure 5-19? 
This is a local minimum (and maybe the global minimum). 


Figure 5-19: At the very bottom of a bowl, every move we make is uphill. 


Left: A bowl. Right: A point at the bottom of the bowl. 


At the very bottom of the bowl, every direction seems to go up. But if we 
zoom way in, we'd see that the bottom of the bowl is flat. Again, the gradi- 
ent has vanished. 

What if we’re not on a hilltop or in a valley or on the side of a slope but 
just on a flat plain, or plateau, as in Figure 5-20? 
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Figure 5-20: A flat surface, plain, or plateau. Left: The plateau. Right: The 
point on the plain is mainly on the plane. This point has no gradient. 
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Just like being on the hilltop, there’s nowhere to go up or down. When 
we're on a plateau, we again have no gradient at all. 


Saddle Points 


So far, we’ve seen local minimums, maximums, and flat regions, just as we 
saw in 2D. But in 3D, there’s a completely new type of feature. In one direc- 
tion, we're in the bottom of a valley, while in the other direction, we're at 
the top ofa hill. In the local neighborhood of such a point, the surface 
looks like the saddle that horse riders use. Naturally enough, this kind of 
shape is called a saddle. An example saddle is shown in Figure 5-21. 





Figure 5-21: A saddle goes upward in one direction and downward in another. 
Left: A saddle. Right: A point on the saddle. 


If we’re in the middle of the saddle, as in Figure 5-21, then it’s like 
being at a hilltop and valley at the same time. And just like those places, the 
local neighborhood looks like a plateau, so there’s no gradient. But if we 
move just a little bit in one direction or another, we’ ll find a little bit of cur- 
vature, and then the gradient reemerges to show us the direction of maxi- 
mum ascent from that spot. 

When we train a deep learning algorithm, we usually want to find the 
least amount of error. Thinking of the error as a surface, the best scenario 
is when we can find the bottom of a bowl. But if we find ourselves at the top 
of a hill, or on a saddle, or on a plateau, we say that we’ve become stuck at 
these places. We know we're not at a minimum, but the gradient has van- 
ished, so we have no idea which way to go in order to move downward. 

Happily, modern algorithms offer a variety of automatic techniques 
to get us unstuck. But sometimes they fail, and unless we can introduce a 
major change, such as providing additional training data, our algorithm 
stays stuck, unable to move to a lower value of the surface. In practical 
terms, this means that the algorithm simply stops learning, and its output 
stops improving. 

We'll see later that we can watch our learning progress by measuring 
its error. If the error stops improving before our results are acceptable, we 
can change the algorithm just a little so that it takes a different path when 
learning, and sidesteps that particular spot of zero gradient. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we looked at some ways to find the minimums and maxi- 
mums of curves. When we train a deep learning system, we adjust it to 
minimize the system’s overall error. If we think of the error as a surface in 
a many-dimensional space, we’re looking for a minimum on that surface. 
To find that minimum error, we find the steepest downhill direction, given 
by the negative gradient. We then change the network so that the error 
moves in that direction. In essence, the gradient tells us how to change the 
network so that the overall error of the system is reduced. 

In later chapters, we'll see how we actually use this idea in practice to 
teach our deep learning systems to get better and better at their jobs. 

For now, let’s turn to a little bit of information theory, which will help 
us better understand the nature of errors and how to interpret them. 
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INFORMATION THEORY 


In this chapter we look at the basics of 
information theory. This is a relatively new 





field of study, introduced to the world in 
1948 in a groundbreaking paper, which laid 
the foundation for technologies from modern com- 
puters and satellites to cell phones and the internet 
(Shannon 1948). The goal of the original theory was 


to find the most efficient way to communicate a message electronically. But 
the ideas of that theory are deep, broad, and profound. They give us tools 
for measuring how much we know about anything by converting it to a 
digital form that we can study and manipulate. 

Terms and ideas from information theory form part of the bedrock of 
deep learning. For example, the measurements provided by information 
theory are useful when we evaluate the performance of deep networks. In 
this chapter, we take a fast tour through some of the basics of information 
theory, while staying free of abstract mathematical notation. 
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Let’s begin with the word information, one of those words that has both 
an everyday meaning and a specialized, scientific meaning. In this case, the 
meanings share a lot conceptual overlap, but while the popular meaning is 
broad and open to personal interpretation, the scientific meaning is precise 
and defined mathematically. Let’s start out by building up to the scientific 
definition of information, and ultimately work our way up to an important 
measurement that lets us compare two probability distributions. 


Surprise and Context 
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When we receive a communication of any kind, something moved from 
one place to another, whether it was an electrical pulse, some photons of 
light, or the sound of someone’s voice. Speaking broadly, we could say that 
a sender somehow transfers some kind of communication to a receiver. Let’s 
introduce some more specialized vocabulary. 


Understanding Surprise 


In this chapter, we sometimes use the term surprise to represent how unex- 
pected a sender’s communication is to a receiver. Surprise isn’t a formal 
term. In fact, one of our goals in this chapter is to find more formal names 
for surprise and attach specific meanings and measures to them. 

Let’s suppose that we’re on the receiving end of a message. We want to 
describe how surprised we are by the communication we receive. Being able 
to do so is useful because, as we’ll see, the greater the surprise, the greater 
the amount of information that was delivered. 

Suppose we get an unexpected text message from an unknown number. 
We open it up and the first word is Thanks. How surprised are we? Surely we 
are at least a little surprised, because so far, we don’t know who the message 
is from or what it’s about. But receiving a text thanking us for something 
does happen, so it’s not unheard of. 

Let’s make up an imaginary and completely subjective surprise scale, 
where 0 means something is completely expected, and 100 means it’s a total 
surprise, as in Figure 6-1. 


0 100 
o__CYYY_® 
Completely A Total 
Expected Surprise 


Figure 6-1: The surprise scale, expressed as a value from O to 100 


On this scale, the word Thanks at the start of an unexpected text mes- 
sage might rank a 20. Now suppose that the first word in our message isn’t 
Thanks, but instead is Hippopotamus. Unless we’re working with those animals 
or are otherwise involved with them, that’s likely to be a rather surprising 


first word of a message. Let’s rank this word at an 80 on the surprise scale, 
as in Figure 6-2. 


0 100 
@o__e Ce _® 
“Thanks” “Hippopotamus” 


Figure 6-2: Placing messages on our surprise scale 


Although hippopotamus might be a big surprise at the start of a message, 
it might not be surprising later on. The difference is context. 


Unpacking Context 


For our purposes, we can think of context as the environment of the mes- 
sage. Since we're focusing on the meaning of each message, rather than the 
physical way it’s communicated, the context represents the shared knowl- 
edge between the sender and receiver, which gives the message meaning. 

When the message is a piece of language, this shared knowledge must 
include the words used, since a message of Kxnfq rnggw would carry no 
meaning. We can extend that shared knowledge to include grammar, cur- 
rent interpretations of emoticons and abbreviations, shared cultural influ- 
ences, and so on. This is all called global context. It’s the general knowledge 
that we bring to any message, even before we've read it. In terms of our 
Bayes’ Rule discussion of Chapter 4, some of this global context is captured 
in our prior, since that is how we represent our understanding of the envi- 
ronment and what we expect to learn from it. 

In contrast to the global context, there is also local context. That’s the 
environment composed of the elements of the message itself. In a text 
message, the local context for any given word is the other words in that 
message. 

Let’s imagine that we're reading a message for the first time, so each 
word’s local context is made up only of the words that preceded it. We can 
use the context to get a handle on surprise. If Hippopotamus is the first word 
of our message, then there is no local context yet, only the global. And if we 
don’t work with hippopotamuses on a regular basis, that word is likely very 
surprising. But if the message begins with, Let’s go down to the river area at 
the zoo and maybe see a big gray, then in that context, the word hippopotamus 
isn’t very surprising. 

We can describe the amount of surprise carried by a specific word in 
our global context by assigning it a surprise value, as we did in Figure 6-1. 
Suppose that we assign a surprise value to every word in the dictionary (a 
tedious job, but certainly possible). If we scale these numbers so that they 
all add up to I, we’ve created a probability mass function (or pmf), as we 
discussed in Chapter 2. That means we can draw a random variable from 
that pmf to get a word, with the most surprising words coming along more 
frequently than the less surprising words. A more common approach is to 
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set up the pmf to represent how common a word is, which is roughly the 
opposite of surprise. With that setup, we’d expect to draw the least surpris- 
ing, or more common, words more frequently than uncommon words. 

We'll use this idea later in the chapter to devise a scheme for transmit- 
ting the content of a message in an efficient manner. 


Measuring Information 
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In this chapter, we’re going to talk quite a lot about bzts. In popular lan- 
guage, a bit is usually thought of as a little package of data, often labeled 
either 0 or 1. For instance, when we talk about internet speed in “bits per 
second,” we might picture the bits as leaves flowing down a river, and we 
count them as they go by. 

This is a convenient idea, but in technical language, a bit is not a thing, 
like a leaf, but a unit, like a gallon or a gram. That is, it isn’t a piece of stuff 
but a way to talk about how much stuff we have. A bit is a container that 
holds just enough storage for what we currently think is the fundamental, 
indivisible, smallest possible chunk of information. 

Speaking of bits as units in this way is technically correct, but it’s incon- 
venient. And most of the time, we can speak casually without any confu- 
sion, like when we say, “My net connection is 8,000 bits per second,” rather 
than, “My net connection is able to transmit 8,000 bits worth of information 
per second.” We'll use the more casual language in most of this book, but 
it’s worthwhile to know the technical definition, because it does pop up 
from time to time in papers and documentation where the distinction is 
important. 

We can measure the amount of information in a text message with a 
formula that tells us how many bits are needed to represent that message. 
We won't get into the math, but we’ll describe what’s going on. The for- 
mula takes two inputs. The first is the text of the message. The second is 
a pmf that describes the surprise inherent in each word the message can 
contain (let’s just call this a probability distribution for the rest of this chap- 
ter). When we take the text of the message and the probability distribution 
together, we can produce a number that tells us how many bits of informa- 
tion the message carries. 

The formula was designed so that the values it produces for each word 
(or, more generally, each event) have four key properties. We’! illustrate 
each one using a context in which we work in an office, and not on a river. 


1. Likely events have low information. Stapler has low information. 
2. Unlikely events have high information. Crocodile has high information. 


3. Likely events have less information than unlikely events. Stapler conveys 
less information than crocodile. 


4. Finally, the total information due to two unrelated events is the sum of 
their individual information values found separately. 


The first three properties relate single objects to their information. The 
oddball in the group is property 4, so let’s look at it more carefully. 

In normal conversation, it’s rare for two consecutive words to be com- 
pletely unrelated. But suppose someone asked us for a “kumquat daffodil.” 
Those words are just about completely unrelated, so property 4 says that we 
could find the information in that phrase by adding the information com- 
municated by each word independently. 

In normal conversation, the words that lead up to any given word often 
narrow the possibilities of what it could be. If someone says, “Today I ate 
a big,” then words like “sandwich” and “pizza” arriving next carry less sur- 
prise than “bathtub” or “sailboat.” When words are expected, they produce 
less surprise than when they’re not. By contrast, suppose we’re sending a 
device’s serial number, which is essentially an arbitrary sequence of letters 
and perhaps numbers, like “CO2NV9IEFY14.” If the characters really have 
no relation to each other, then adding the surprise due to each character 
gives us the overall surprise in the entire message representing the serial 
number. 

By combining the surprise of two unrelated words into the sum of 
their individual surprise values, we go from measuring the surprise, or 
information, in each of those words to the surprise in their combination. 
We can keep combining words this way into ever-larger groups until we’ve 
considered the entire message. Though we haven't gone into the math, we 
have reached a formal definition of information: it’s a number produced 
from a formula that uses one or more events (such as words), and a prob- 
ability distribution to describe how surprising each event would be to us. 
From those two inputs the algorithm provides a number for each event, and 
guarantees that those numbers satisfy the four properties we just listed. We 
call each word’s number its entropy, telling us how many bits are needed to 
communicate it. 


Adaptive Codes 


The amount of information carried by each event is influenced by the size 
of the probability function we hand to our formula. In other words, the 
number of possible words we might communicate affects the amount of 
information carried by each word we send. 

Suppose we want to transmit the contents of a book from one place to 
another. We might list all the unique words in that book and then assign a 
number to each word, starting perhaps with 0 for the, then 1 for and, and so 
on. Then, if our recipient also has a copy of that word list, we can send the 
book just by sending the number for each word, starting with the first word 
in the book. The Dr. Seuss book Green Eggs and Ham contains only 50 differ- 
ent words (Seuss 1960). To represent a number between 0 and 49, we need 
six bits of information per word. By contrast, Robert Louis Stevenson’s book 
Treasure Island contains about 10,700 unique words (Stevenson 1883). We'd 
have to use 14 bits per word to uniquely identify each word in that book. 
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Although we could use one giant word list of all English words to send 
these books, it’s more efficient to tailor our list to each book’s individual 
vocabulary, including only the words we actually need. In other words, we 
can improve our efficiency by adapting our transmission of information to 
what’s being communicated. 

Let’s take that idea and run with it. 


Speaking Morse 


A great example of adaptation is Morse code. In Morse code, each typo- 
graphical character has an associated pattern of dots and dashes, separated 
by spaces, as shown in Figure 6-3. 


Ac= J o= = = S eee 
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Feeme O = = = XK mmee mm 
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H ecco Q == mme m= Z mm mm ee 
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Figure 6-3: Each character in Morse code has an associated pattern of 
dots, dashes, and spaces. 


Morse code is traditionally sent by using a telegraph key to enable or 
disable transmission of a clear tone. A dot is a short burst of sound. ‘The 
length of time we hold down the key to send a dot is represented by a unit 
called the dit. A dash is held for the duration of three dits. We leave one 
dit of silence between symbols, a silence of three dits between letters, and a 
silence of seven dits between words. These are of course ideal measures. In 
practice, many people can recognize the personal rhythm, called the /isi, 
of each of their friends and colleagues (Longden 1987). 

Morse code contains three types of symbols: dots, dashes, and dot- 
sized spaces. Let’s suppose we want to send the message “nice dog” in 
Morse code. Figure 6-4 shows the sequence of short tones (dots), long 
tones (dashes), and dot-sized spaces. 
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Figure 6-4: The three symbols of Morse code: dots (solid circles), dashes (solid boxes), 
and silent spaces (empty circles). 


We typically talk about Morse code strictly in terms of dots and dashes, 
which are called the symbols. The assigned set of symbols for any letter is 
that letter’s pattern. The length of time it takes to send a message depends 


on the specific patterns assigned to the letters that make up the message’s 
content. For example, even though the letters Q and H both have four sym- 
bols, Q requires 13 dits to send (3 for each of the 3 dashes, 1 for the dot, 
and | for each of the 3 spaces), while we need only 7 dits to send the letter 
H (4 dots, and | for each of the 3 spaces). 

Let’s compare the patterns of the different characters. When we look at 
Figure 6-3, it might not be clear to us that there’s any principle behind how 
the various patterns are assigned. But a beautiful idea is there waiting to be 
uncovered. Figure 6-5 shows a list of the 26 Roman letters, sorted by their 
typical frequency in English (Wikipedia 2020). The most frequently used 
letter, E, leads the list. 


ETAOINSHRDLCUMWFGYPBVKJXQZ 


Figure 6-5: The Roman letters sorted by their frequency of use in English 


Now look back at the patterns in Figure 6-3. The most frequent letter, 
E, is just a single dot. The next most frequent letter, T,, is just a single dash. 
Those are the only two possible patterns with just one symbol, so now we 
move on to two symbols. The letter A is a dot followed by a dash. O is next, 
and it breaks the pattern because it’s too long: three dashes. Let’s come 
back to that later. Returning to our list, the I is two dots, the N is a dash 
and a dot. The last two-letter pattern is M, with two dashes, but that’s 
pretty far down the list from where we’ve gotten so far. Why is O too long 
and M too short? Morse code is almost following our letter-frequency table, 
but not quite. 

The explanation starts with Samuel Morse, who only defined patterns 
for the numbers 0 through 9 in his original code. Letters and punctua- 
tion were added to the code by Alfred Vail, who designed those patterns in 
about 1844 (Bellizzi 11). Vail didn’t have an easy way to look up letter fre- 
quencies, but he knew he should follow them, according to Vail’s assistant, 
William Baxter. Baxter said, 


His general plan was to employ the simplest and shortest combi- 
nations to represent the most frequently recurring letters of the 
English alphabet, and the remainder for the more infrequent 
ones. For instance, he found upon investigation that the letter e 
occurs much more frequently than any other letter, and accord- 
ingly he assigned to it the shortest symbol, a single dot (e). On 
the other hand, j, which occurs infrequently, is expressed by 
dash-dot-dash-dot (- e — e) (Pope 1887)’ 


1 The quote refers to the letter J having the pattern dash-dot-dash-dot, but Figure 6-3 
associates that pattern with the letter C. The quote refers to J’s pattern in an early ver- 
sion of the code called American Morse, now rarely used (see hitps://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
American_Morse_code). 
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Vail figured that he could estimate the letter frequency table for 
English text by visiting his local newspaper in Morristown, New Jersey, 
where they were still setting stories by hand. In those days, typesetters built 
up a page one letter at a time. For each letter, they would choose an appro- 
priate slug, or a metal bar with a letter embossed on one end, and place it 
into a large tray. Vail reasoned that the most popular characters would have 
the greatest number of slugs on hand, so he counted up the number of 
slugs in each letter’s bin. Those popularity counts were his proxy for letter 
frequency in English (McEwen 1997). Given how small this sample was, he 
did a pretty great job, despite imperfections like apparently thinking that M 
was more frequent than O. 

To see how well our frequency chart (and Morse code) lines up with 
some actual text, Figure 6-6 shows the frequencies for the letters from 
Treasure Island (Stevenson 1883). For this chart, we counted only the letters, 
which we turned into lowercase before counting. We also excluded num- 
bers, spaces, and punctuation. 


Character Counts in Treasure Island 


Character 
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Figure 6-6: The number of times each letter appears in Treasure Island by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Uppercase letters were counted as lowercase. 


The order of the characters in Figure 6-6 isn’t a perfect match to 
our letter frequency chart in Figure 6-5, but it’s close. Figure 6-6 looks 
like a probability distribution over the letters A through Z. To make it an 
actual probability distribution, we have to scale it so that the sum of all the 
entries is 1. The result is shown in Figure 6-7. 
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Character Usage in Treasure Island (pdf) 
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Figure 6-7: The probability distribution function (pdf) for characters in Treasure Island 


Now let’s use our probability distribution of letters to improve the effi- 
ciency of sending Treasure Island via Morse code. 


Customizing Morse Code 


To motivate our improvements to sending Treasure Island via Morse code, 
let’s first take a step backward, and start with an imaginary version of Morse 
code where Mr. Vail didn’t bother to journey down to the newspaper office. 
Instead, let’s say he wanted to assign the same number of dot-and-dash sym- 
bols to each character. With four symbols he could only label 16 characters, 
but with five symbols he could label 32 characters. 

Figure 6-8 shows how we might arbitrarily assign such a five-symbol 
pattern to each character. To keep things simple, we made the timing of 
every dot and dash the same by using different tones for the two symbols. 
So every dot (shown here as a black dot) is a high tone lasting one dit, and 
every dash (shown as a red square) is a low tone lasting one dit. The result 
is that every character takes nine dits of time to send (five for the dots and 
dashes, now high and low tones, and four for the silences between them). 
This is an example of a constant-length code, also called a fixed-length code. 

In Figure 6-8 we didn’t create a character for the space, following in the 
footsteps of the original Morse code, where it was assumed that we could 
figure out where the spaces ought to go by looking at the message. Sticking 
to that spirit, we’ll ignore space characters for the rest of this discussion. 
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Figure 6-10: The first two words of Treasure Island, using Morse code 
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Figure 6-8: Assigning five symbols to each character gives us a constant-length 
code. Black circles are high tones; red squares are low tones. They all last one dit. 


sage takes 135 + 42 = 177 dits of time, as shown in Figure 6-9. 


The first two words in the text of Treasure Island are the name “Squire 
Trelawney.” Since every character in our two-tone version of Morse code 
requires 9 dits, this phrase of 15 letters (remember that we’re ignoring the 
space) requires 9 x 15 = 135 dits of time to send. Adding in the 14 silences 
between letters, which take 3 x 14 = 42 bits, we find the fixed-length mes- 
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Y 


Figure 6-9: The first two words of Treasure Island, using our constant-length code 


Now compare this to actual Morse code where, for the most part, the 
most common letters have fewer symbols than the uncommon letters. 
Figure 6-10 shows this. We’ll continue sending dots and dashes using differ- 
ent tones that last one dit each. 


U 
R E 


R 


A 


If we count up the elements (remembering that dots and dashes now 
take just one dit each), we find that the Figure 6-10 version requires 101 dits 
of time, about half as long as the fixed-length code (101 / 177 = 0.57). That 
savings comes from adapting our code to the content we are sending. We 
call any code that tries to improve efficiency by matching up short patterns 


Entropy 


with high-probability events a variable-bitrate code, or more simply, an adap- 
tzve code. Even in this simple example, our adaptive code is almost twice 

as efficient as the constant-length code, cutting our communication time 
nearly in half. 

Let’s look at the whole text of Treasure Island, which contains about 
338,000 characters (excluding spaces, punctuation, etc.). The adaptive code 
would take only about 42 percent of the time required by the fixed-length 
code. We can send the book in less than half the time required by a non- 
adaptive code. 

We can do even better if, instead of using standard Morse code, which 
is adapted to English writing in general, we tune the distribution of symbols 
to more closely match their actual percentages in the text of the specific 
book we're sending. Of course, we’d have to share our clever encoding with 
our recipient, but if we’re sending a long message, that extra piece of com- 
munication is dwarfed by the message itself. Let’s take that step, and imag- 
ine a custom Treasure Island code that is perfectly adapted to the contents 
of Treasure Island specifically. We should expect even more savings. 

Let’s rephrase this using the language of probability. An adaptive code 
creates a pattern for each value in a probability distribution. The value 
with the highest probability receives the shortest possible code. Then we 
work our way through the values, from the highest probability to the low- 
est, assigning patterns that are always as short as possible without repeat- 
ing. That means each new pattern is as long as, or longer than, the pattern 
assigned to the previous value. That’s just what Mr. Vail did in 1844, guided 
by the number of letters he found in the typesetter’s bins of his local 
newspaper. 

Now we can look at any message we want to communicate, identify each 
character, and compare it to the probability distribution that tells us how 
likely that character was in the first place. This tells us how much informa- 
tion, in bits, is carried by that character. Thanks to the fourth property 
in our description of the formula for computing information, the total 
number of bits required to represent the message (ignoring context for the 
moment), is just the sum of the individual numbers of bits required by each 
character. 

We can also perform this process for our message before we send it. 
That tells us just how much information we're about to communicate to our 
recipient. 


We've discussed surprise, which refers to things we didn’t expect. A related 
idea is uncertainty, which refers to those times when we know all the things 
that might happen, but we’re not sure which one will actually occur. For 
instance, when we roll a fair six-sided die, we know that each of the six faces 
has an equal probability of coming up, but until we roll it and look, we are 
uncertain which face will be on top. A more formal term for this uncer- 
tainty is entropy. 
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We can assign a number to the uncertainty, or entropy, of an outcome. 
This number often depends on how many outcomes are possible. For exam- 
ple, flapping a coin can have only 2 outcomes, but rolling a six-sided die can 
have 6 outcomes, and picking a letter from the alphabet can have 26 out- 
comes. The uncertainty of these three results, or their entropy, is a number 
that increases in size, from the coin to the die to the alphabet, because the 
number of outcomes is increasing in each case. That makes each specific 
result more uncertain. 

In those three examples, the probability of each outcome is the same 
(1/2 for each side of the coin, 1/6 for each die face, and 1/26 for each let- 
ter). But what if the probabilities of the outcomes are different? The for- 
mula for computing the entropy explicitly takes these different probabilities 
into account. Essentially, it considers all the possible outcomes in a distri- 
bution and puts a number to the uncertainty describing which outcome is 
actually produced when we sample the distribution. 

It turns out that the uncertainty of a specific event occurring is the 
same as the number of bits required to send a message with a perfectly 
adapted code. Conceptually, a text message is a set of words drawn from a 
vocabulary, which is no different than the values of a die rolled multiple 
times. We use the term entropy for both values: the uncertainty of an event, 
or the number of bits required to communicate that event (and remove 
the uncertainty). 

Entropy is useful in machine learning because it lets us compare two 
probability distributions. This is a key step in learning. For example, con- 
sider a classifier. We might have a picture that we have manually decided 
is 80 percent likely to be a dog, but 10 percent likely to be a wolf, 3 percent 
likely to be a fox, and a few other smaller probabilities for other animals. 
We'd like the system’s predictions to match those labels. In other words, 
we want to compare our manual distribution with the system’s predicted 
distribution and use any differences to improve our system. We can invent 
lots of ways to compare distributions, but the one that works best in both 
theory and practice is based on entropy. Let’s build our way up to that 
comparison, starting with finding the entropy for a single distribution. 

Consider a distribution made up of words. If only one word is in our 
distribution, there is no uncertainty about what word we’ll get when we 
sample the distribution, and therefore the entropy is 0. If there are lots 
of words but they all have a probability of 0, except for a single word with 
a probability of 1, there’s still no uncertainty, so the entropy is again 0. 
When all of the words have the same probabilities, we have the maximum 
uncertainty, since no choice is any more probable than any other. In this 
case, our uncertainty, or entropy, is ata maximum. Though it might be con- 
venient to say that maximum entropy should be 1, or 100, the actual value 
is calculated by the formula. What we do know is that no other probability 
distribution will give us a larger entropy. 

In the next section, we’ll see how to apply entropy to pairs of distributions. 


WHERE THE TERM ENTROPY COMES FROM 


The term entropy has been used for decades in the field of thermodynamics, 
a branch of physics that is concerned with heat and temperature. In that field, 
entropy refers to “disorder.” Let’s see how the physics version of entropy com- 
pares to the information theory version. 

In thermodynamics, we often think of whatever we're studying as a sys- 
tem. This is just the collection of things we care about. Let’s imagine a system 
many people look forward to each morning. It consists of two mixed parts: 
coffee and milk. The physicist might ask, “Where is the coffee located in this 
this mixture?” The information theorist might ask, “If | sooon up some liquid, 
will | get coffee or milk?” 

When we begin, the coffee is in a cup and the milk is in a small pitcher. To 


the physicist, this system has high order, or low disorder, since everything is in 


its own place. Because it has low disorder, it has low entropy. To the informa- 
tion theorist, dipping our spoon into the coffee cup is guaranteed to come up 
with coffee, so there is no uncertainty. Low uncertainty means low entropy. 

Let’s pour the milk into the coffee, and stir lightly. Now when the physicist 
asks, “Where is the coffee in this mixture?” the answer is harder to state. The 
coffee is all mixed up with the milk. There is a lot of disorder here, so there’s 
high entropy. When the information theorist dips in a spoon, and we haven't 
stirred thoroughly, there’s no way to predict what ratio of coffee and milk will 
come up. There’s a lot of uncertainty, and thus again high entropy. 

Disorder, uncertainty, and entropy are all different ways of referring to the 
same idea (Serrano 2017). 





Cross Entropy 


When we're training a deep learning system, we'll often want to have a 
measure that tells us to what degree two probability distributions are the 
same or different. The value we usually use is a quantity called the cross 
entropy, and it too is just a number. Recall that the entropy tells us how 
many bits we need to send a message using a code that is perfectly tuned 
to that message. The cross entropy tells us how many bits we need if we use 
some other, less perfect code. Generally, this is larger than the number of 
bits the perfect code needs (if the alternative code happens to be exactly as 
efficient as the ideal code, the cross entropy has its minimum value of 0). 
The cross entropy is a measurement that lets us compare two probability 
distributions numerically. Identical distributions have a cross entropy of 0, 
while increasingly different pairs of distributions have increasingly larger 
values of cross entropy. 
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To get a feeling for the idea, let’s look at two novels, and build up a 
word-based adaptive code for each. Though our goal is to compare prob- 
ability distributions, and we’re here talking about codes, it’s conceptually 
easy to go back and forth. Recall that by construction, smaller codes corre- 


spond to words with higher probabilities, while larger codes correspond to 
words with lower probabilities. 


Two Adaptive Codes 


The novels Treasure Island and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, by Mark 
Twain, were both written in English at about the same time (Stevenson 
1883; Twain 1885). Treasure Island has the larger vocabulary, using about 
10,700 unique words, compared to about 7,400 unique words in Huckleberry 
Finn. Of course, they use very different sets of words, but there’s lots of 
overlap. Let’s look at the 25 most popular words in Treasure Island, shown 
in Figure 6-11. For the purposes of counting words, we first converted all 
uppercase letters to lowercase. The single-letter pronoun “I” therefore 
appears in the charts as the lower-case “1.” 
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Figure 6-11: The 25 most popular words in Treasure Island, sorted by number of 
appearances 


Let’s compare these to the 25 most popular words in Huckleberry Finn, 


shown in Figure 6-12. 


Perhaps unsurprisingly, the most popular dozen words in both books 


are almost the same (though in different orders), but then things begin to 
diverge. 


Most Frequent 25 Words in Huckleberry Finn 
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Figure 6-12: The 25 most popular words in Huckleberry Finn, sorted by number of 
appearances 


Let’s suppose we want to transmit the text of both books, word by 
word. We could go to the English dictionary and assign every word a num- 
ber starting with 1, then 2, then 3, and so on. But we know from our earlier 
Morse code example that we can send information more efficiently by using 
a code that’s adapted to the material being sent. Let’s create that kind of 
code, where the more frequently a word appears, the smaller its code num- 
ber. So super-frequent words like the and and can be sent with short codes, 
while the rare words have longer codes that require us to send more bits (in 
Treasure Island about 2,780 words appear only once; in Huckleberry Finn about 
2,280 words appear only once). 

The vocabularies of the two books mostly overlap, but each book 
has words that don’t appear in the other. For instance, the word yonder 
appears 20 times Huckleberry Finn, but not even once in Treasure Island. 
And schooner is in Treasure Island 28 times, but it’s nowhere to be found in 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Because we want to be able to send either book with either code, 
let’s unify their vocabularies. For each word in Huckleberry Finn that isn’t 
in Treasure Island, we add one instance of that word when we make the 
Treasure Island code. We do the same thing for Huckleberry Finn. For 
example, we tack on one instance of yonder to the end of the book when 
we make the Treasure Island code so that we can use that code to send 
Huckleberry Finn if we wanted to. 
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Let’s start with the words in Treasure Island. We'll make an adaptive 
code for this text, starting with a tiny code for the and working our way up 
to huge codes for one-time-only words like wretchedness. Now we can send 
the whole book using that code and save time compared to any other code. 

Now we’ll do the same thing for Huckleberry Finn, and make a code 
specifically for this text, giving the shortest code to and and leaving the 
big codes for one-time-only words like dangerous (shocking, but true: 
dangerous appears only once in Huckleberry Finn!). The Huckleberry Finn 
code now lets us send the contents of this book more quickly than any 
other code. 

Note that these two codes are different. We’d expect that, because the 
two books have different vocabularies, and cover significantly different sub- 
ject matter. 


Using the Codes 


Now we have two codes, each of which can transmit either book. The 
Treasure Island code is tuned to how many times each word appears in 
Treasure Island, and the Huckleberry Finn code is tuned to Huckleberry Finn. 
The compression ratio tells us how much savings we get from using 
an adaptive code versus a fixed-length code. If the ratio is exactly 1, then 
our adaptive code uses exactly as many bits as a nonadaptive code. If the 
ratio is 0.75, then the adaptive code sends only 3/4 the number of bits 
needed by the nonadaptive code. The smaller the compression ratio, the 
more bits we’re saving (some authors define this ratio with the numbers in 
the other order, so the larger the ratio, the better the compression). 
Let’s try sending our two books word by word. The top bar of 
Figure 6-13 shows the compression ratio that we get from sending 
Huckleberry Finn with the code we built for it. We used an adaptive code 
called a Huffman code, but the results would be similar for most adaptive 
codes (Huffman 1952; Ferrier 2020). 
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Figure 6-13: Top: The compression ratio from sending Huckleberry Finn using the code 
built from that book. Bottom: The compression from using the code built from Treasure 
Island. 


This is pretty great. The adaptive code got a compression ratio of a little 
less than 0.5, meaning that to send Huckleberry Finn using this code would 
require a little less than half the number of bits required by a fixed-length 


code. If we send Huckleberry Finn using the code built from Treasure Island, 
we should expect that the compression won't be as good, because our num- 
bers in that code are not matched to the word frequencies we're encoding. 
The bottom bar of Figure 6-13 shows this result, with a compression ratio of 
around 0.54. That’s still pretty great, but not quite as efficient. 

Let’s flip the situation around and see how Treasure Island does with a 
code built for it, and one built for Huckleberry Finn. The results are shown in 
Figure 6-14. 
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Figure 6-14: Top: The compression ratio from sending Treasure Island using the code built 
from Huckleberry Finn. Bottom: The compression ratio for sending Treasure Island, using 
the code for Treasure Island. 


This time we find that Treasure Island compressed better than Huckleberry 
Finn, which makes sense because we used a code tuned to its word usage. 

In general, the fastest way to send any message is with a code that was built 
for the contents of that message. No other code can do better, and most will 
do worse. 

We've seen that using the Treasure Island code to send Huckleberry Finn 
gives us worse compression. In other words, it requires more bits to send this 
book with a code that is imperfect for this message. This is because each code 
is based on its corresponding probability distribution, and those distributions 
are different. 

The quantity we use to measure the difference between two probability 
distributions is cross entropy. 

Note that the situation is not symmetrical. If we want to send words 
from Treasure Island using the Huckleberry Finn code, the cross entropy will 
be different from sending Huckleberry Finn with the Treasure Island code. 
We sometimes say that the cross entropy function is asymmetrical in its argu- 
ments, meaning that their order matters. 

One way to conceptualize this is to picture that our space of prob- 
ability distributions is like the ocean, with currents flowing in different 
directions in different places. The effort required to swim from some point 
A to another point B, sometimes fighting the currents and sometimes get- 
ting carried along by them, is generally different than the effort required 
to swim from B to A. In this metaphor, the cross entropy is measuring the 
amount of work, not the actual distance between the points. But as A and B 
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get closer together, the work involved in swimming between them, in either 
direction, goes down. 
8 


Cross Entropy in Practice 


Let’s see cross entropy in action. We'll use it just as we do when we’re 
training a photo classifier and need to compare two probability distribu- 
tions. The first is the label that we manually created to describe what’s in 
the photo. The second is the set of probabilities that the system computes 
when we show it that photo. Our goal is to train the system so that its out- 
puts match our labels. To do that, we need to know when the system gets it 
wrong and put a number to how wrong it is. That’s the cross entropy we get 
by comparing the label and the predictions. The larger the cross entropy, 
the larger the error. 

In Figure 6-15 we have the output of an imaginary classifier that’s 
predicting the probabilities for a picture of a dog. In most real situations, 
all of the label values would be 0 except for the entry for dog, which 
would be 1. Here we've assigned arbitrary probabilities to each of the six 
labels to better show how the system tries to match the label distribution 
(we can imagine that the picture is blurry, so we're not sure ourselves 
what animal it shows). 
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Figure 6-15: Classifying a picture of a dog. Left: At the start of training. Right: After much training. The cross 
entropy is lower when the match is better. 


The figure at the left comes from the start of training. The system’s 
predictions are a pretty poor match to our manual labels. If we run these 
numbers through the cross entropy formula, we get a cross entropy of about 
1.9. On the right, we see the results after some training. Now the two distri- 
butions are much closer, and the cross entropy has dropped to about 1.6. 

Most deep learning libraries offer built-in routines that compute the 
cross entropy for us in a single step. In Figure 6-15 we had six categories. 
When there are only two categories, we can use a routine that’s specialized 
for that case. It’s often called the binary cross entropy function. 
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Kullback-Leibler Divergence 


Cross entropy is a great measure for comparing two distributions. By mini- 
mizing the cross entropy, we minimize the error between the classifier’s 
outputs and our label, improving our system. 

We can make things just a little simpler conceptually with one more step. 
Let’s think of our word distributions as codes again. Recall that the entropy 
tells us how many bits are required to send a message with a perfect, tuned 
code. And the cross entropy tells us how many bits are required to send that 
message with an imperfect code. If we subtract the entropy from the cross 
entropy, we get the number of additional bits required by the imperfect 
code. The smaller we can get this number, the fewer additional bits we need, 
and the more the corresponding probability distributions are the same. 

This extra number of bits required by an imperfect code (that is, the 
increase in entropy) goes by a large number of formidable names. ‘The 
most popular is the Kullback—Leibler divergence or just KL divergence, named 
for the scientists who presented a formula for computing this value. Less 
frequently, it’s also referred to as discrimination information, information diver- 
gence, directed divergence, relative entropy, and KLIC (for Kullback—Leibler infor- 
mation criterion). 

Like the cross entropy, the KL divergence is asymmetrical: the order 
of the arguments matters. The KL divergence for sending Treasure Island 
with the Huckleberry Finn code is written KL(Treasure Island||Huckleberry 
Finn). The two bars in the middle can be thought of as a single separator, 
like the more frequently seen comma. We can think of them as represent- 
ing the phrase “sent using the code for.” If we run through the math, this 
value is about 0.287. We can think of this as telling us that we’re “paying” 
around 0.3 extra bits per word because we're using the wrong code (Kurt 
2017). The KL divergence for sending Huckleberry Finn with the Treasure 
Island code, or KL(Huckleberry Finn||Treasure Island), is much higher, at 
about 0.5. 

The KL divergence tells us the number of additional bits we need in 
order to send our message with an imperfect code. Another way to think 
about this is that the KL divergence describes how much more information 
we need to turn our imperfectly adapted code into a perfect one. We can 
imagine this as a step of Bayes’ Rule, where we go from an approximate 
prior (the imperfect code) to a better posterior (the adapted code). In this 
case, the KL divergence is telling us just how much we learn from that ideal- 
ized step of Bayes’ Rule (Thomas 2017). 

We can train our systems either by minimizing the KL divergence, or 
the cross entropy, choosing whichever is more convenient. The KL diver- 
gence has nice mathematical properties and shows up in many mathemati- 
cal and algorithmic discussions and even deep learning documentation. 
But in practice, the cross entropy is almost always faster to compute. Since 
minimizing either one has the same effect of improving our system, we usu- 
ally see KL divergence in technical discussions, and cross entropy in deep 
learning programs. 
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Summary 


In this chapter we looked at some of the basic ideas behind information 
theory, and how we can use them to train a deep learning system. We use 
these ideas in machine learning by translating our codes into probability 
distributions. That just means identifying the code elements with the small- 
est code numbers as the most frequent elements, and as the size of the 
number goes up, the frequency goes down. Interpreted this way, we can 
calculate the cross entropy of a classifier by comparing the list of predicted 
probabilities it produces in response to an input with the list of probabilities 
we assigned by hand. Our goal in training is to make the two distributions 
as similar as possible, which we can also state as trying to minimize the 
cross entropy. 

This wraps up the first part of the book. We’ve covered some funda- 
mental ideas that have value far beyond deep learning. Statistics, probabil- 
ity, Bayes’ Rule, curves, and information theory all can help us make sense 
of a wide variety of problems and even things that come up in everyday life. 
They can help us improve our reasoning about events that happen in the 
world, and thus help us understand the past and prepare for the future. 

With these fundamentals in our pocket, we’ll now turn to the basic 
tools of machine learning. 
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PART I 


BASIC MACHINE LEARNING 





CLASSIFICATION 


An important application of machine 
learning involves looking at a set of inputs, 





comparing each one to a list of possible 

classes (or categories), and assigning each input 
to its most probable class. ‘This process is called classi- 
fication or categorization, and we say that it’s carried out 
by a classifier. We can use classes for tasks as diverse as 
identifying the words someone has spoken into their 
cell phone, what animals are visible in a photograph, 
or whether a piece of fruit is ripe or not. 


In this chapter, we look at the basic ideas behind classification. We 
don’t consider specific classification algorithms here because we will get 
into those in Chapter 11. Our goal now is just to become familiar with the 
principles. We also look at clustering, which is a way to automatically group 
together samples that don’t have labels. We wrap up by looking at how 
spaces of four and more dimensions can often foil our intuition, leading 
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to potential problems when we’re training a deep learning system. Things 
can work in unexpected and surprising ways in spaces of more than three 
dimensions. 


Two-Dimensional Binary Classification 


Chapter 7 


Classification is a big topic. Let’s start with a high-level overview of the pro- 
cess and then dig into some specifics. 

A popular way to train a classifier uses supervised learning. We begin by 
gathering a collection of samples, or pieces of data, that we want to classify. 
We call this the training set. We also prepare a list of classes, or categories, 
such as what animals might be in a photo, or what genre of music should be 
assigned to an audio sample. Finally, we manually consider each example in 
the training set, and determine which class it should be assigned to. This is 
called that sample’s label. 

Then we provide the computer with each sample, one at a time, but we 
don’t give it the label. The computer processes the sample and comes up 
with its own prediction of what class it should be assigned to. Now we com- 
pare the computer’s prediction with our label. If the classifier’s prediction 
doesn’t match our label, we modify the classifier a little so that it’s more 
likely to predict the correct class if it sees this sample again. We call this 
training, and say that the system is learning. We do this over and over, often 
with thousands or even millions of samples, recycled over and over. Our 
goal is to gradually improve the algorithm until its predictions match our 
labels so often that we feel it’s ready to be released to the world, where we 
expect it will be able to correctly classify new samples it’s never seen before. 
At that point we test it with new data to see how well it really works, and if 
it’s ready to be used for real. 

Let’s look at this process a little more closely. 

To get started, let’s assume that our input data belongs to only two dif- 
ferent classes. Using only two classes simplifies our discussion of classifica- 
tion, without missing any key points. Because there are only two possible 
labels (or classes) for every input, we call this binary classification. 

Another way to make things easy is to use two-dimensional (2D) data, 
sO every input sample is represented by exactly two numbers. This is just 
complicated enough to be interesting, but still easy to draw, because we can 
show each sample as a point on the plane. In practical terms, it means that 
we have a bunch of points, or dots, on the page. We can use color and shape 
coding to show each sample’s label and the computer’s prediction. Our goal 
is to develop an algorithm that can predict every label accurately. When it 
does, we can turn the algorithm loose on new data that doesn’t have labels 
and rely on it to tell us which inputs belong to which class. 

We call this a 2D binary classification system, where “2D” refers to the two 
dimensions of the point data, and “binary” refers to the two classes. 

The first set of techniques that we’re going to look at are collectively 
called boundary methods. The idea behind these methods is that we can 
look at the input samples drawn on the plane and find a line or curve that 


divides up the space so that all the samples with one label are on one side of 
the curve (or boundary), and all those with the other label are on the other 
side. We’ll see that some boundaries are better than others when it comes 

to predicting future data. 

Let’s make things concrete using chicken eggs. Suppose that we’re 
farmers with a lot of egg-laying hens. Each of these eggs might be fertilized 
and growing a new chick, or unfertilized. Let’s suppose that if we carefully 
measure some characteristics of each egg (Say, its weight and length), we 
can tell if it’s fertilized or not. (This is completely imaginary, because eggs 
don’t work that way! But let’s pretend they do.) We bundle the two features of 
weight and length together to make a sample. Then we hand the sample to 
the classifier, which assigns it either the class “fertilized” or “unfertilized.” 

Because each egg that we use for training needs a label, or a known 
correct answer, we use a technique called candling to decide if an egg is fer- 
tilized or not (Nebraska 2017). Someone skilled at candling is called a can- 
dler. Candling involves holding up the egg in front of a bright light source. 
Originally candlers used a candle, but now they use any strong light source. 
By interpreting the fuzzy dark shadows cast by the egg’s contents onto the 
eggshell, a skilled candler can tell if that egg is fertilized or not. Our goal is 
to get the classifier to give us the same results as the labels determined by a 
skilled candler. 

To summarize, we want our classifier (the computer) to consider each 
sample (an egg) and use its features (weight and length) to make a prediction 
(fertilized or unfertilized). Let’s start with a bunch of training data that gives 
the weight and length of some eggs. We can plot this data on a grid with 
weight on one axis and length on the other. Figure 7-1 shows our starting 
data. Fertilized eggs are shown with a red circle and unfertilized eggs with 
a blue box. With this data, we can draw a straight line between the two 
groups of eggs. Everything on one side of the line is fertilized, and every- 
thing on the other is unfertilized. 


length 


weight 


Figure 7-1: Classifying eggs. The red circles are fertilized. The blue squares are unfertil- 
ized. Each egg is plotted as a point given by its two dimensions of weight and length. 
The orange line separates the two clusters. 


We're done with our classifier! When we get new eggs (without known 
labels), we can just look to see which side of the line they lie on when plotted. 
The eggs that are on the fertilized side get assigned the class “fertilized,” and 
those on the unfertilized side are assigned the class “unfertilized.” Figure 7-2 
shows the idea. 
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Figure 7-2: Classifying eggs. Left: The boundary. Second from left: Showing the two 
regions, or domains, made by the boundary. Third from left: Four new samples to be clas- 
sified. Far right: The classes assigned to the new samples. 


Let’s say that this works out great for a few seasons, and then we buy a 
whole lot of chickens of a new breed. Just in case their eggs are different 
than the ones we've had before, we candle a day’s worth of new eggs from 
both breeds manually to determine if they’re fertilized or not, and then we 
plot the results as before. Figure 7-3 shows our new data. 
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weight 


Figure 7-3: When we add some new types of chickens to our flock, determining 
which eggs are fertilized based just on the weight and length may get trickier. 


The two groups are still distinct, which is great, but now they’re sepa- 
rated by a squiggly curve rather than a straight line. That’s no problem, 
because we can use the curve just like the straight line from before. When 
we have additional eggs to classify, each egg gets placed on this diagram. 

If it’s in the red zone it’s predicted to be fertilized, and if it’s in the blue zone 
it’s predicted to be unfertilized. When we can split things up this nicely, we 
call the sections into which we chop up the plane decision regions, or domains, 
and the lines or curves between them decision boundaries. 

Let’s suppose that word gets out and people love the eggs from our 
farm, so the next year we buy yet another group of chickens of a third vari- 
ety. As before, we manually candle a bunch of eggs and plot the data, this 
time getting the diagram shown in Figure 7-4. 


Figure 7-4: Our new purchase of chickens has made it much 
harder to distinguish the fertilized eggs from the unfertilized eggs. 
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We still have a mostly red region and a mostly blue region, but we don’t 
have a clear way to draw a line or curve to separate them. Let’s take a more 
general approach and, rather than predict a single class with absolute cer- 
tainty, let’s assign each possible class its own probability. 

Figure 7-5 uses color to represent the probability that a point in our 
grid has a particular class. For each point, if it’s bright red, then we’re very 
sure that egg is fertilized, while diminishing intensities of red correspond 
to diminishing probabilities of fertility. The same interpretation holds for 
the unfertilized eggs, shown in blue. 








Figure 7-5: Given the overlapping results shown at the far left, we can give every point 
a probability of being fertilized, as shown in the center where brighter red means the 
egg is more likely to be fertilized. The image at the far right shows a probability for 
the egg being unfertilized. 


An egg that lands solidly in the dark-red region is probably fertilized, 
and an egg in the dark-blue region is probably unfertilized. In other places, 
the right class isn’t so clear. How we proceed depends on our farm’s policy. 
We can use our ideas of accuracy, precision, and recall from Chapter 3 to 
shape that policy and tell us what kind of curve to draw to separate the 
classes. For example, let’s say that “fertilized” corresponds to “positive.” If 
we want to be very sure we catch all the fertilized eggs and don’t mind some 
false positives, we might draw a boundary as in the center of Figure 7-6. 

On the other hand, if we want to find all the unfertilized eggs, and 
don’t mind false negatives, we might draw the boundary as in the right of 
Figure 7-6. 


Figure 7-6: Given the results at the far left, we may choose a policy shown in the center, 
which accepts some false positives (unfertilized eggs classitied as fertilized). Or we may 
prefer to correctly classify all unfertilized eggs, with the policy shown at the right. 


When the decision regions have sharp boundaries and don’t overlap, as 


in the center and right images in Figure 7-6, the probabilities for each sam- 
ple are easy: the class where the sample falls is a certainty with probability 1, 
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and the other classes have probability 0. But in the more frequent case, 
when the regions are fuzzy or overlap, as in Figure 7-5, both classes might 
have nonzero probabilities. 

In practice, eventually we always have to convert probabilities into a 
decision: is this egg fertilized or not? Our final decision is influenced by the 
computer’s prediction, but ultimately, we also need to account for human 
factors and what the decision means for us. 


2D Multiclass Classification 


Chapter 7 


Our eggs are selling great, but there’s a problem. We've only been distin- 
guishing between fertilized and unfertilized eggs. As we learn more about 
eggs, we discover that there are two different ways an egg ends up as unfer- 
tilized. An egg that is unfertilized because it was never fertilized is called a 
yolker. These are good for eating. Fertilized eggs we can sell to other farm- 
ers are called winners. But in some fertilized eggs the developing embryo 
stopped growing for some reason and died. Such an egg is called a quitter 
(Arcuri 2016). We don’t want to sell quitters, because they can burst unex- 
pectedly and spread harmful bacteria. We want to identify the quitters and 
dispose of them. 

Now we have three classes of egg: winners (viable fertilized eggs), yolk- 
ers (safe unfertilized eggs), and quitters (unsafe fertilized eggs). As before, 
let’s pretend that we can tell these three kinds of eggs apart just on the basis 
of their weight and length. Figure 7-7 shows a set of measured eggs, along 
with the classes we manually assigned to them by candling the eggs. 


length 


weight 


Figure 7-7: Left: Three classes of eggs. The red circles are fertilized. The blue squares are 
unfertilized but edible yolkers. The yellow triangles are quitters that we want to remove 
from our incubators. Right: Possible boundaries and regions for each class. 


The job of assigning one of these three classes to new inputs is called 
multiclass classification. When we have multiple classes, we again find the 
boundaries between the regions associated with different classes. When 
a trained multiclass classifier has been released to the world and receives 
a new sample, it determines which region the sample falls into, and then 
assigns that sample the class corresponding to that region. 

In our example, we might add in more features (or dimensions) to each 
sample, such as egg color, average circumference, and the time of day the 


egg was laid. This would give us a total of five numbers per egg. Five dimen- 
sions is a weird place to think about, and we definitely can’t draw a useful 
picture of it. But we can reason by analogy to the situation we can picture. 
In 2D, our data points tended to clump together in their locations, allowing 
us to draw boundary lines (and curves) between them. In higher dimen- 
sions, the same thing is true for the most part (we discuss this idea more 
near the end of the chapter). Just as we broke up our 2D square into several 
smaller 2D shapes, each one for a different class, we can break up our 5D 
space into multiple, smaller 5D shapes. These 5D regions also each define a 
different class. 

The math doesn’t care how many dimensions we have, and the algo- 
rithms we build upon the math don't care, either. That’s not to say that we, 
as people, don’t care, because typically, as the number of dimensions goes 
up, the running time and memory consumption of our algorithms goes up 
as well. We’ll come back to some more issues involved in working with high- 
dimensional data at the end of the chapter. 


Multiclass Classification 


Binary classifiers are generally simpler and faster than multiclass classifiers. 
But in the real world, most data have multiple classes. Happily, instead of 
building a complicated multiclass classifier, we can build a whole bunch of 
binary classifiers and combine their results to produce a multiclass answer. 
Let’s look at two popular methods for this technique. 


One-Versus-Rest 


Our first technique goes by several names: one-versus-rest (OvR), one-versus- 
all (OvA), one-against-all (OAA), or the binary relevance method. Let’s suppose 
that we have five classes for our data, named with the letters A through E. 
Instead of building one complicated classifier that assigns one of these five 
labels, let’s instead build five simpler, binary classifiers and name them A 
through E for the class each one focuses on. Classifier A tells us whether 
a given piece of data does or does not belong to class A. Because it’s a 
binary classifier, it has one decision boundary that splits the space into two 
regions: class A and everything else. We can now see where the name “one- 
versus-rest” comes from. In this classifier, class A is the one, and classes B 
through E are the rest. 

Our second classifier, named Classifier B, is another binary classi- 
fier. This time it tells us whether a sample is, or is not, in class B. In the 
same way, Classifier C tells us whether a sample is or is not in class C, and 
Classifiers D and E do the same thing for classes D and E. Figure 7-8 sum- 
marizes the idea. Here we used an algorithm that takes into account all of 
the data when it builds the boundary for each classifier. 
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Figure 7-8: One-versus-rest classification. Top row: Samples from five different classes. Bottom row: The deci- 


sion regions for five different binary classifiers. The colors from purple to pink show increasing probability that 
a point belongs to that class. 

















¢ 


Note that some locations in the 2D space can belong to more than one 
class. For example, points in the upper-right corner have nonzero probabili- 
ties from classes A, B, and D. 

To classify an example, we run it through each of our five binary clas- 
sifiers in turn, getting back the probability that the point belongs to each 
class. We then find the class with the largest probability, and that’s the class 
the point is assigned to. Figure 7-9 shows this in action. 


Class A Class B Class C Class D Class E 


Figure 7-9: Classifying a sample using one-versus-rest. The new sample is the black dot. 


In Figure 7-9, the first four classifiers all return low probabilities. The 
classifier for class E assigns the point a larger probability than the others, so 
the point is predicted to be from class E. 

The appeals of this approach are its conceptual simplicity and its speed. 
The downside is that we have to teach (that is, learn boundaries for) five 
classifiers instead of just one, and we have to then classify every input sam- 
ple five times to find which class it belongs to. When we have large numbers 
of classes with complex boundaries, the time required to run the sample 
through lots of binary classifiers can add up. On the other hand, we can 
run all five classifiers in parallel, so if we have the right equipment, we can 
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get our answers in the same amount of time it takes for any one of them. 
For any application, we need to balance the tradeoffs depending on our 
time, budget, and hardware constraints. 


One-Versus-One 


Our second approach that uses binary classifiers for multiple classes is 
called one-versus-one (OvO), and it uses even more binary classifiers than 
OvR. The general idea is to look at every pair of classes in our data and 
build a classifier for just those two classes. Because the number of possible 
pairings goes up quickly as the number of classes increases, the number of 
classifiers in this method also grows quickly with the number of classes. ‘To 
keep things manageable, let’s work with only four classes this time, as shown 
in Figure 7-10. 
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Figure 7-10: Left: Four classes of points for demonstrating 
OvO classification. Right: Names for the clusters. 


We start with a binary classifier that is trained with data that is only 
from classes A and B. For the purposes of training this classifier, we simply 
leave out all the samples that are not labeled A or B, as if they don’t even 
exist. This classifier finds a boundary that separates the classes A and B. 
Now every time we feed a new sample to this classifier, it tells us whether it 
belongs to class A or B. Since these are the only two options available to this 
classifier, it classifies every point in our dataset as either A or B, even when 
it’s neither one. We’ll soon see why this is okay. 

Next, we make a classifier trained with only data from classes A and 
C and another for classes A and D. The top row of Figure 7-11 shows this 
graphically. Now we keep going for all the other pairings, building binary 
classifiers that are trained with data only from classes B and C, and B and 
D, as in the second row of Figure 7-11. Finally, we get to the last pairing of 
classes C and D, in the bottom row of Figure 7-11. The result is that we have 
six binary classifiers, each of which tells us which of two specific classes the 
data most belongs to. 

To classify a new example, we run it through all six classifiers, and then 
we select the label that comes up the most often. In other words, each clas- 
sifier votes for one of two classes, and we declare the winner to be the class 
with the most votes. Figure 7-12 shows one-versus-one in action. 
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Figure 7-11: Building the six binary classifiers we use for performing OvO classification on 
four classes. Top row: Left to right, binary classifiers for classes A and B, A and C, and 

A and D. Second row: Left to right, binary classifiers for classes B and C, and B and D. 
Bottom row: A binary classifier for classes C and D. 


In this example, class A got three votes, B got one, C got two, and D got 
none. The winner is A, so that’s the predicted class for this sample. 

One-versus-one usually requires far more classifiers than one-versus- 
rest, but it’s sometimes appealing because it provides a clearer understand- 
ing of how the sample was evaluated with respect to each possible pair of 
classes. This can make a system more transparent, or explainable, when 
we want to know how it came up with its final answer. When there’s a lot of 
messy overlap between multiple classes, it can be easier for us humans to 
understand the final results using one-versus-one. 

The cost of this clarity is significant. The number of classifiers that 
we need for one-versus-one grows very fast as the number of classes 
increases. We've seen that with 4 classes we'd need 6 classifiers. Beyond 
that, Figure 7-13 shows just how quickly the number of binary classifiers we 
need grows with the number of classes. With 5 classes we’d need 10, with 
20 classes we’d need 190, and to handle 30 classes we’d need 435 classifiers! 
Past about 46 classes we need more than 1,000. 
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Figure 7-12: OvO in action, classifying a new sample shown as a black dot. 
Top row: Left to right, votes are A, A, and A. Second row: Left to right, votes are 
C and B. Bottom row: Vote is class C. 
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Figure 7-13: As we increase the number of classes, the number of binary classifiers we 
need for OvO grows very quickly. 
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Each of these binary classifiers has to be trained, and then we need to 
run every new sample through every classifier, which is going to consume a 
lot of computer memory and time. At some point, it becomes more efficient 
to use a single, complex, multiclass classifier. 


Clustering 


We ve seen that one way to classify new samples is to break up the space into 
different regions and then test a point against each region. A different way 
to approach the problem is to group the training set data itself into clusters, 
or similar chunks. Let’s suppose that our data has associated labels. How 
can we use those to make clusters? 

In the left image of Figure 7-14 we have data with five different labels, 
shown by color. For these nicely separated groups, we can make clusters just 
by drawing a curve around each set of points, as in the middle image. If we 
extend those curves outward until they hit one another so that each point 
in the grid is colored by the cluster that it’s closest to, we can cover the 
entire plane as in the right image. 





Figure 7-14: Growing clusters. Left: Starting data with five classes. Middle: Identifying the five groups. Right: 
Growing the groups outward so that every point has been assigned to one class. 


This scheme required that our input data had labels. What if we don’t 
have labels? If we can somehow automatically group our unlabeled data 
into clusters, we can still apply the technique we just described. 

Recall that problems that involve data without labels fall into the type 
of learning we call unsupervised learning. 

When we use an algorithm to automatically derive clusters from unla- 
beled data, we have to tell it how many clusters we want it to find. This 
“number of clusters” value is often represented with the letter k (this is an 
arbitrary letter and doesn’t stand for anything in particular). We say that 
kis a hyperparameter, or a value that we choose before training our system. 
Our chosen value of & tells the algorithm how many regions to build (that 
is, how many classes to break up our data into). Because the algorithm uses 
the geometric means, or averages, of groups of points to develop the clus- 
ters, the algorithm is called k-means clustering. 
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The freedom to choose the value of & is a blessing and a curse. The 
upside of having this choice is that if we know in advance how many clusters 
there ought to be, we can say so, and the algorithm produces what we want. 
Keep in mind that the computer doesn’t know where we think the cluster 
boundaries ought to go, so although it chops things up into k pieces, they 
may not be the pieces we’re expecting. But if our data is well separated, so 
samples are clumped together with big spaces between the clumps, we usu- 
ally get what we expect. The more the cluster boundaries get fuzzy, or over- 
lap, the more things can potentially surprise us. 

The downside of specifying k upfront is that we may not have any idea 
of how many clusters best describe our data. If we pick too few clusters, 
then we don’t separate our data into the most useful distinct classes. But if 
we pick too many clusters, then we end up with similar pieces of data going 
into different classes. 

To see this in action, consider the data in Figure 7-15. There are 200 
unlabeled points, deliberately bunched up into five groups. 
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Figure 7-15: A set of 200 unlabeled points. They seem to visually fall into five groups. 
Figure 7-16 shows how k-means clustering splits up this set of points for 
different values of k. Remember, we give the algorithm the value of kas an 


argument before it begins working. 
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Figure 7-16: The result of automatically clustering our data in Figure 7-15 for values of k from 2 to 7 


It’s no surprise that k= 5 is doing the best job on this data, but we’re 
using a cooked example in which the boundaries are easy to see. With more 
complicated data, particularly if it has more than two or three dimensions, 
it can be all but impossible for us to easily identify the most useful number 
of clusters beforehand. 

All is not lost, though. A popular option is to train our clustering 
model several times, each time using a different value for k. By measuring 
the quality of the results, this hyperparameter tuning lets us automatically 
search for a good value of k, evaluating the predictions of each choice 
and reporting the value of k that performed the best. The downside, of 
course, is that this takes computational resources and time. This is why it’s 
so useful to preview our data with some kind of visualization tool prior to 
clustering. If we can pick the best value of k right away, or even come up 
with a range of likely values, it can save us the time and effort of evaluat- 
ing values of k that won’t do a good job. 


The Curse of Dimensionality 


We've been using examples of data with two features, because two dimen- 
sions are easy to draw on the page. But in practice, our data can have any 
number of features or dimensions. It might seem that the more features we 
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have, the better our classifiers will be. It makes sense that the more features 
the classifiers have to work with, the better they should be able to find the 
boundaries (or clusters) in the data. 

That’s true to a point. Past that point, adding more features to our data 
actually makes things worse. In our egg-classifying example, we could add in 
more features to each sample, like the temperature at the time the egg was 
laid, the age of the hen, the number of other eggs in the nest at the time, 
the humidity, and so on. But, as we’ll see, adding more features often makes 
it harder, not easier, for the system to accurately classify the inputs. 

This counterintuitive idea shows up so frequently that it has earned 
a special name: the curse of dimensionality (Bellman 1957). This phrase has 
come to mean different things in different fields. We’re using it in the sense 
that applies to machine learning (Hughes 1968). Let’s see how this curse 
comes about, and what it tells us about training. 


Dimensionality and Density 


One way to picture the curse of dimensionality is to think about how a clas- 
sifier goes about finding a boundary curve or surface. If there are only a 
few points, then the classifier can invent a huge number of curves or sur- 
faces that all divide the data. In order to pick the boundary that will do the 
best job on future data, we’d want more training samples. Then the clas- 
sifier can choose the boundary that best separates that denser collection. 
Figure 7-17 shows the idea visually. 





Figure 7-17: To find the best boundary curve, we need a good density of samples. Left: 
We have very few samples, so we can construct lots of different boundary curves. Right: 
With a higher density of samples, we can find a good boundary curve. 


As Figure 7-17 shows, finding a good curve requires a dense collection 
of points. But here’s the key insight: as we add dimensions (or features) to 
our samples, the number of samples we need in order to maintain a rea- 
sonable density in the sample space explodes. If we can’t keep up with the 
demand, a classifier does its best, but it doesn’t have enough information 
to draw a good boundary. It is stuck in the situation of the left diagram in 
Figure 7-17, where it’s just guessing at the best boundary, which may lead to 
poor results on future data. 

Let’s look at the problem of loss of density using our egg example. To 
keep things simple, let’s use a convention that all the features we may mea- 
sure for our eggs (their volume, length, etc.) lie in the range 0 to 1. Let’s 
start with a dataset that contains 10 samples, each with one feature (the 
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egeg’s weight). Since we have one dimension describing each egg, we can 
plot it on a one-dimensional line segment from 0 to 1. Because we want to 
see how well our samples cover every part of this line, let’s break it up into 
pieces, or bins, and see how many samples fall into each bin. The bins are 
just conceptual devices to help us estimate density. Figure 7-18 shows how 
one set of data might fall on an interval [0,1] with 5 bins. 
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Figure 7-18: Our 10 pieces of data have one dimension each. 


There’s nothing special about the choices of 10 samples and 5 bins. We 
just chose them because it makes the pictures easy to draw. The core of our 
discussion is unchanged if we pick 300 eggs or 1,700 bins. 

The density of our space is the number of samples divided by the num- 
ber of bins. It gives us a rough way to measure how well our data is filling up 
the space of possible values. In other words, do we have examples to learn 
from for most values of the input? We can see problems start to creep in if 
we have too many empty bins. In this case, the density is 10 / 5 = 2, telling 
us each bin (on average) has 2 samples. Looking at Figure 7-18, we see that 
this is a pretty good estimate for the average number of samples per bin. In 
one dimension, for this data, a density of 2 lets us find a good boundary. 

Let’s now include the weight in each egg’s description. Because we now 
have two dimensions, we can pull our line segment of Figure 7-18 upward to 
make a 2D square, as in Figure 7-19. 





Figure 7-19: Our 10 samples are now each described 
by two measurements, or dimensions. 


Breaking up each of the sides into 5 segments, as before, we have 
25 bins inside the square. But we still have only 10 samples. That means 
most of the regions won't have any data. The density now is 10 / (5 x 5) = 
10 / 25 = 0.4, a big drop from the density of 2 we had in one dimension. As 
a result, we can draw lots of different boundary curves to split the data of 
Figure 7-19. 


Now let’s add a third dimension, such as the temperature at the time the 
egg was laid (scaled to a value from 0 to 1). To represent this third dimension, 
we push our square back into the page to form a 3D cube, as in Figure 7-20. 





Figure 7-20: Now our 10 pieces of data are represented by three 
measurements, so we draw them in a 3D space. 


By splitting each axis into 5 pieces, we now have 125 little cubes, but we still 
have only 10 samples. Our density has dropped to 10 / (5 x 5 x 5) = 10 / 125 = 
0.08. In other words, the average cell contains 0.08 samples. We’ve gone from 
a density of 2, to 0.4, to 0.08. No matter where the data is located in 3D, the 
vast majority of the space is empty. 

Any classifier that splits this 3D data into two pieces with a boundary 
surface is going to have to make a big guess. The issue isn’t that it’s hard 
to separate the data, but rather that it’s too easy. It’s not clear how to best 
separate the data so that our system will generalize, that is, correctly classify 
points we get in the future. The classifier is going to have to classify lots of 
empty boxes as belonging to either one class or the other, and it just doesn’t 
have enough information to do that in a principled way. 

In other words, who knows where new samples are going to end up 
once our system is deployed? At this point, nobody. Figure 7-21 shows one 
guess at a boundary surface, but as we saw in Figure 7-17, we can fit all kinds 
of planes and curvy sheets through the big open spaces between the two 
sets of samples. Most of them are probably not going to generalize very well. 
Maybe this one is too close to the red balls. Or maybe it’s not close enough. 
Or maybe it should be a curved surface rather than a plane. 

The expected low quality of this boundary surface when we use it to 
predict the classes for new data is not the fault of the classifier. This plane is 
a perfectly good boundary surface, given the data available to the classifier. 
The problem is that because the density of the samples is so low, the clas- 
sifier just doesn’t have enough information to do a good job. The density 
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drops like a rock with each added dimension, and as we add yet more fea- 
tures, the density continues to plummet. 





Figure 7-2]: Passing a boundary surface through our cube, 
separating the red and blue samples 


It’s hard to draw pictures for spaces with more than three dimensions, 
but we can calculate their densities. Figure 7-22 shows a plot of the density 
of a space for our 10 samples as the number of dimensions goes up. Each 
curve corresponds to a different number of bins for each axis. Notice that 
as the number of dimensions goes up, the density drops to 0 no matter how 
many bins we use. 

If we have fewer bins, we have a better chance of filling each one, but 
before long, the number of bins becomes irrelevant. As the number of 
dimensions goes up, our density always heads to 0. This means our classi- 
fier ends up guessing at where the boundary should be. Including more 
features with our egg data improves the classifier for a while, because the 
boundary is better able to follow where the data is located. But eventually 
we need enormous amounts of data to keep up with the density demands 
made by those new features. 

There are some special cases where the lack of density resulting from 
new features won't cause problems. If our new features are redundant, then 
our existing boundaries are already fine and don’t need to change. Or 
if the ideal boundary is simple, like a plane, then increasing the number 
of dimensions doesn’t change that boundary’s shape. But in the general 
case, new features add refinement and details to our boundary. Because 
adding new dimensions to accommodate those features causes the density 
to drop toward 0, that boundary becomes harder to find, so the computer 
ends up essentially guessing at its shape and location. 
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Figure 7-22: This is how the density of our points drops off as the number of dimensions 
increases for a fixed number of samples. Each of the colored curves shows a different 
number of bins along each axis. 


The curse of dimensionality is a serious problem, and it could have 
made all attempts at classification fruitless. After all, without a good 
boundary, a classifier can’t do a good job of classifying. What saved the 
day is the blessing of non-uniformity (Domingos 2012), which we prefer to 
think of as the blessing of structure. This is the name for the observation 
that, in practice, the features that we typically measure, even in very 
high-dimensional spaces, tend not to spread around uniformly in the 
space of the samples. That is, they’re not distributed equally across the 
line, square, and cube we’ve seen, or the higher-dimensional versions 
of those shapes we can’t draw. Instead, they’re often clumped in small 
regions, or spread out on much simpler, lower-dimensional surfaces (such 
as a bumpy sheet or a curve). That means our training data and all future 
data will generally land in the same regions. Those regions will be dense, 
while the great majority of the rest of the space will be empty. This is good 
news, because it says that it doesn’t matter how we draw the boundary sur- 
face in those big empty regions, because no data will appear there. Having 
good density where the samples themselves actually fall is what we want and 
what we usually find. 

Let’s see this structuring in action. In our cube of Figure 7-20, instead 
of having the samples spread around more or less uniformly throughout 
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the cube, we might find that the samples from each class are located on the 
same horizontal plane. That means that any roughly horizontal boundary 
surface that splits the groups probably does a good job on new data, too, 

as long as those new values also tend to fall into those horizontal planes. 
Figure 7-23 shows the idea. 





Figure 7-23: In practice, our data often has some structure in the sample space. Left: Each 
group of samples is mostly in the same horizontal slice of the cube. Right: A boundary 
plane passed between the two sets of points. 


Most of the cube in Figure 7-23 is empty, and thus has low density, but 
the parts we’re interested in have high densities, so we can find a sensible 
boundary. Although the curse of dimensionality dooms us to have a low 
density in our overall space, even with enormous amounts of data, the bless- 
ing of structure says that we usually get reasonably high density where we 
need it. On the right side of Figure 7-23, we show a boundary plane across 
the middle of the cube. This does the job of separating the classes, but 
since they’re so well clumped, and since the space between them is empty, 
almost any boundary surface that splits the groups would probably do a 
good job of generalizing. 

Note that both the curse and blessing are empirical observations, and 
not hard facts we can always rely on. So the best solution for this important 
practical problem is usually to fill out the sample space with as much data 
as we can get. In Chapter 10, we’ll see some ways to reduce the number of 
features in our data if it seems to be producing bad boundaries. 

The curse of dimensionality is one reason why machine learning sys- 
tems are famous for requiring enormous amounts of data when they’re 
being trained. If the samples have lots of features (or dimensions), we 
need lots and lots of samples to get enough density to make good class 
predictions. 

Suppose we want enough points to get a specific density, say 0.1 or 
0.5. How many points do we need as the number of dimensions increases? 
Figure 7-24 shows that the number of points needed explodes in a hurry. 
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Figure 7-24: The number of points we need to achieve different densities, assuming we 
have five divisions on each axis 


Speaking generally, if the number of dimensions is low, and we have 
lots of points, then we probably have enough density for the classifier to 
find a surface that has a good chance of generalizing well to new data. The 
values for low and lots in that sentence depend on the algorithm we're using 
and what our data looks like. There’s no hard and fast rule for predicting 
these values; we generally take a guess, see what performance we get, and 
then make adjustments. Generally speaking, when it comes to training data, 
more really is more. Get all the data you ethically can. 


High-Dimensional Weirdness 


Since the samples in real-world data usually have many features, we often 
work in spaces with many dimensions. We saw earlier that if the data is 
locally structured, we are often okay: our ignorance of the boundary in the 
big empty regions doesn’t work against us, since no input data lands there. 
But what if our data isn’t structured or clumped? 

It’s tempting to look at pictures like Figures 7-19 and 7-20 and let our 
intuition guide our choices in designing a learning system, thinking that 
spaces of many dimensions are like the spaces we’re used to, only bigger. 
This is very much not true! There’s a technical term for the characteristics 
of high-dimensional spaces: weird. Things simply work out in ways that we 
don’t expect. Let’s look at two cautionary tales about the weirdness of geom- 
etry in higher dimensions in order to train our intuitions not to jump to 
generalizations from the low-dimensional spaces we’re familiar with. This 
will help us stay on our toes when designing learning systems. 


The Volume of a Sphere Inside a Cube 


A famous example of the weirdness of high-dimensional spaces involves the 

volume of a sphere inside a cube (Spruyt 2014). The setup is simple: take a 

sphere and put it into a cube, then measure how much of the cube is occu- 

pied by the sphere. Let’s first do this in one, two, and three dimensions. 

Then we'll keep going to higher dimensions and track the percentage of 

the cube occupied by the sphere as the number of dimensions goes up. 
Figure 7-25 gets us started in the 1D, 2D, and 3D cases. 
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Figure 7-25: Spheres in cubes. Left: A 1D “cube” is a line segment, and the “sphere” 
covers it completely. Middle: A 2D “cube” is a square, and the “sphere” is a circle that 
touches the edges. Right: A 3D cube surrounds a sphere, which touches the center of 
each face. 


In one dimension, our “cube” is just a line segment, and the sphere is 
a line segment that covers the whole thing. The ratio of the contents of the 
sphere to the contents of the “cube” is 1:1. In 2D, our “cube” is a square, and 
the sphere is a circle that just touches the center of each of the four sides. 
The area of the circle divided by the area of the box is about 0.8. In 3D, our 
cube is a normal 3D cube, and the sphere fits inside, just touching the cen- 
ter of each of the six faces. The volume of the sphere divided by the volume 
of the cube is about 0.5. 

The amount of space taken up by the sphere relative to the box enclos- 
ing it is dropping. If we work out the math and calculate the volume of 
the sphere to the volume of its cube for higher dimensions (where they’re 
called a hypersphere and hypercube), we get the results in Figure 7-26. 
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Figure 7-26: The amount of a box occupied by the largest sphere that fits into that box for 
different numbers of dimensions 


The amount of volume taken up by the hypersphere drops down toward 
0. By the time we reach 10 dimensions, the largest sphere we can fit into its 
enclosing box takes up almost none of the box’s volume! 

This is not what most of us would expect based on our experience in the 
3D world. We’ve found that if we take a hypercube (of many dimensions) 
and place inside of it the largest possible hypersphere (of the same number 
of dimensions) that will fit, the volume of that hypersphere is just about 0. 

There’s no trick to this, and nothing’s going wrong. When we work out 
the math, this is what happens. We saw the pattern starting in the first three 
dimensions, but we can’t really draw the rest, so it’s hard to picture how in 
the heck this can be going on. But it does happen this way, because higher 
dimensions are weird. 


Packing Hyperspheres into Hypercubes 


To make sure our intuitions get the message, let’s look at another weird 
result from packing hyperspheres into hypercubes. Let’s suppose we want 
to transport some particularly fancy oranges and make sure they're not 
damaged in any way. Each orange’s shape is close to spherical, so we decide 
to ship them in cubical boxes protected by air-filled balloons. We put one 
balloon in each corner of the box, so that each balloon touches both the 
orange and the sides of the box. The balloons and orange are all perfect 
spheres. What’s the biggest orange we can put into a cube of a given size? 

We want to answer this question for cubes (and balloons and oranges) 
with any number of dimensions, so let’s start with just two dimensions. Our 
box is then a 2D square of size 4 by 4, and the four balloons are each a 
circle of radius 1, placed in the corners, as in Figure 7-27. 
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Figure 7-27: Shipping a circular 2D orange in a square box, surrounded by circular bal- 
loons in each corner. Left: The four balloons each have a radius of 1, so they fit perfectly 
into a square box of side 4. Right: The orange sitting inside the balloons. 





Our orange in this 2D diagram is also a circle. In Figure 7-27 we show 
the biggest orange we can fit. A little geometry tells us that the radius of 
this orange circle is about 0.4. 

Now let’s move to 3D, so we have a cube (again, 4 units on a side). We 
can now fit eight spherical balloons, each of radius 1, into the corners, as in 
Figure 7-28. As always, the orange goes into the space in the middle of the 
balloons. 
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Figure 7-28: Shipping a spherical orange in a cubical box surrounded by spherical bal- 
loons in each corner. Left: The box is 4 by 4 by 4, and the eight balloons each have a 
radius of 1. Right: The orange sits in the middle of the balloons. 


Another bit of geometry (this time in 3D) tells us that this orange has 
a radius of about 0.7. This is larger than the radius of the orange in the 
2D case, because in 3D, there’s more room for the orange in the central 
gap between spheres. 

Let’s take this scenario into 4, 5, 6, and even more dimensions, where 
we have hypercubes, hyperspheres, and hyperoranges. For any number of 
dimensions, our hypercubes are always 4 units on every side, there is always 
a hypersphere balloon in every corner of the hypercube, and these balloons 
always have a radius of 1. 

We can write a formula that tells us the radius of the biggest hyper- 
orange we can fit for this scenario in any number of dimensions 
(Numberphile 2017). Figure 7-29 plots this radius for different num- 
bers of dimensions. 

We can see from Figure 7-29 that in four dimensions, the biggest hyper- 
orange we can ship has a radius of exactly 1. That means that it’s as large 
as the hyperballoons around it. That’s hard to picture, but it gets much 
stranger. 

Figure 7-29 also tells us that in nine dimensions, the hyperorange has a 
radius of 2, so its diameter is 4. That means the hyperorange is as large as the 
box itself, like the 3D sphere in Figure 7-25. That’s despite being surrounded 
by 512 hyperspheres of radius 1, each in one of the 512 corners of this 9D 
hypercube. If the orange is as large as the box, how are the balloons protect- 
ing anything? 

But things get much crazier. At 10 dimensions and higher, the hyper- 
orange has a radius that’s more than 2. The hyperorange is now bigger than 
the hypercube that was meant to protect it. It seems to be extending beyond 
the sides of the cube, even though we constructed it to fit both inside the 
box and the protective balloons that are still in every corner. It’s hard for 
those of us with 3D brains to picture 10 dimensions (or more), but the equa- 
tions check out: the orange is simultaneously inside the box and extending 
beyond the box. 
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Figure 7-29: The radius of a hyperorange in a hypercube with sides 4, surrounded by 
hyperspheres of radius 1 in each corner of the cube 


The moral here is that our intuition can fail us when we get into spaces 
of many dimensions (Aggarwal 2001). This is important because we rou- 
tinely work with data that has tens or hundreds of features. 

Any time we work with data that has more than three features, we’ve 
entered the world of higher dimensions, and we should not reason by anal- 
ogy with what we know from our experience with two and three dimen- 
sions. We need to keep our eyes open and rely on math and logic, rather 
than intuition and analogy. 

In practice, that means keeping a close eye on how a deep learning 
system is behaving during training when we have multidimensional data, 
and we should always be alert to seeing it act strangely. The techniques 
of Chapter 10 can reduce the number of features in our data, which may 
help. Throughout the book we'll see other ways to improve a system that 
isn’t learning well, whether because of high-dimensional weirdness or other 
causes. 


Summary 


In this chapter we looked at the mechanics of classifying. We saw that clas- 
sifiers can break up the space of data into domains that are separated by 
boundaries. A new piece of data is classified by identifying which domain it 
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falls into. The domains may be fuzzy, representing probabilities, so the result 
of the classifier is a probability for each class. We also looked at an algorithm 
for clustering. Lastly, we saw that our intuition often gets it wrong when we 
work in spaces of more than three dimensions. Things frequently just don’t 
work the way we expect. Those higher-dimensional spaces are weird, and 
full of surprises. We learned that when working with multidimensional data, 
we should proceed carefully and monitor our system as it learns. We should 
never rely on guesswork based on our experience in 3D! 

In the next chapter, we’ll look at how to efficiently train a learning sys- 
tem, even when we don’t have a lot of data. 





TRAINING AND TESTING 


In this chapter we’ll look at training, the 
process of taking a system that’s been in1- 





tialized with default or random values and 

gradually improving it so that it’s tuned to the 
data we want to understand. When we’re done train- 
ing, we can estimate how well our system will evalu- 
ate new data it hasn't seen before, a process known as 
testing. 


We illustrate the ideas in this chapter using a supervised classifier, 
which we teach with labeled data. Most of the techniques we discuss are 
general and can be applied to almost all types of learners. 





Training 


When we train a classifier with supervised learning, every sample has an 
associated label describing the class we’ve manually assigned to it. The col- 
lection of all the samples we’re going to learn from, along with their labels, 
is called the training set. We're going to present each of the samples in our 
training set to the classifier, one at a time. For each sample, we give the sys- 
tem the sample’s features and ask it to predict its class. 

If the prediction is correct (that is, it matches the label we assigned), 
then we move on to the next sample. If the prediction is wrong, we feed the 
classifier’s output and the correct label back to the classifier. Using algo- 
rithms that we’ll see in later chapters, we modify the classifier’s internal 
parameters so that it’s more likely to predict the correct label if it sees this 
sample again. 

Figure 8-1 shows this idea visually. We use the classifier to get a predic- 
tion and compare that to the label. If they disagree, we update the classifier. 
Then we move on to the next sample. 
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Figure 8-1: A block diagram of training a classifier 
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As our training process runs through this loop, one sample at a time, 
the classifier’s internal variables are nudged toward values that do an 
increasingly good job of predicting labels. Each time we run through the 
entire training set, we say that we've trained for one epoch. We usually run 
the system through many epochs so the system sees every sample many 
times. Typically, we keep training as long as the system is still learning and 
improving its performance on the training data, but we might stop if we 
run out of time, or if we run into problems like those we discuss later in 
this chapter and in Chapter 9. 


Let’s now look at how to measure the classifier’s accuracy at predicting 
correct labels. 


Testing the Performance 


We begin with a system whose parameters are initialized with random 
numbers. Then we teach it using the samples in the training data. Once 
the system has been released, or deployed, into the real world, it encounters 
new, real-world data (or deployment data, release data, or user data). We'd like 
to know how well our classifier will perform on real-world data before we 
deploy it. We may not need perfect accuracy, but we usually want the system 
to meet or exceed some quality threshold that we already have in mind. 
How can we estimate the quality of our system’s predictions before it’s 
released? 

We need our system to do really well on the training data, but if we 
judge the system’s accuracy based on just this data, we’ll usually be misled. 
This is an important principle in practice, so let’s look at it more detail. 

Suppose we're going to use our supervised classifier to process pictures 
of dogs. For every image, it will assign a label identifying that dog’s breed. 
Our goal is to put the system online so people can drag a picture of their 
dog onto their browser, and have it come back either with the dog’s breed, 
or the catch-all “mixed breed.” 

To train our system, let’s collect 1,000 photos of different purebred 
dogs, each labeled by an expert. Using Figure 8-1, we can show the system 
all 1,000 pictures, and then we show it all of them again, and again, over 
and over, one epoch after another. When doing so, we usually scramble the 
order of the images in each epoch so they don’t always arrive in an identical 
sequence. If our system is designed well, it gradually starts producing more 
and more accurate results, until it’s perhaps correctly identifying the breed 
of the dog in 99 percent of these training pictures. 

This does not mean that our system is going to be 99 percent correct 
when we put it up on the web. The problem is that the system might be 
exploiting subtle relationships in the training data that aren’t true for 
data in general. For example, suppose our images of poodles look like 
Figure 8-2. 

When we assembled our training set, we didn’t notice that all of the 
poodles had a little bob at the end of their tails and that none of the other 
dogs did. But the system noticed. That little idiosyncrasy in the data gave 
the system a way to easily classify poodles: instead of looking at the size 
of the dog’s legs, the shape of its nose, and other features, the system could 
just look for the bob on the end of the tail. Using that rule, it would cor- 
rectly classify all of our training images of poodles. We sometimes say that 
the system is doing what we asked for (“identify poodles”), but not what we 
want (“based on most of the features of the dog in the picture, determine 
if it’s a poodle”). We often say that the system has learned to cheat, though 
that might be unfair. What it learned was a shortcut that gave us the results 
we asked for. 
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Figure 8-2: Training data for a system to identify dog breeds from pictures. Top row: Our 
input poodle images. Bottom row: The feature that our system learned to identify a photo 
as a poodle is highlighted in red. 


For another example, suppose that all the pictures of Yorkshire terriers 
(or Yorkies) in our training data were taken when the dogs were sitting on a 
couch, as in Figure 8-3. We hadn't noticed this, nor another important fact: 
none of the other pictures had couches in them. The system may learn that 
if there’s a couch in the image, it can immediately classify the image as a pic- 
ture of a Yorkshire terrier. This rule works perfectly for our training data. 





Figure 8-3: Top row: Three Yorkies on couches. Bottom row: Our system has learned to 
recognize the couch, shown in red. 


Suppose we then deploy our system and someone submits a picture of 
a Great Dane standing in front of a holiday decoration of big white balls on 
a string, or their Siberian husky on a couch, as in Figure 8-4. Our system 
notices the white ball at the end of the Great Dane’s tail and says that it’s a 


poodle, and it sees the couch, ignores the dog, and reports that the husky 
is a Yorkie. 





Figure 8-4: Top: A Great Dane is standing in front of a holiday display of white balls on 
a string, and a Siberian husky is lying on a couch. Bottom: The system sees the white ball 
on the end of the Great Dane’s tail and tells us that the dog is a poodle, and it notices the 
couch and classifies the dog on it as a Yorkie. 


This isn’t just a theoretical concern. A famous example of this phenom- 
enon describes a meeting in the 1960s where a presenter was demonstrating 
an early machine-learning system (Muehlhauser 2011). The details of the 
data are murky, but it seems that they had photos of stands of trees with a 
camouflaged tank in their midst, and stands of trees with no tank. The pre- 
senter claimed the system could pick out the image with the tank without 
fail. That would have been an incredible feat for the time. 

At the end of the talk, an audience member stood up and observed 
that the photos with the tanks in them were all taken on sunny days, 
whereas the photos without the tanks were all taken on cloudy days. It 
seemed likely that the system had merely distinguished bright skies from 
dark skies, so the impressive (and accurate) results had nothing to do 
with tanks at all. 

This is why looking at the performance on the training data isn’t good 
enough to predict performance in the real world. The system might learn 
about some weird idiosyncrasies in the training data and then use that as a 
rule, only to be foiled by new data that doesn’t happen to have those quirks. 
This is known formally as over/fitting, though we often refer casually to it sim- 
ply as cheating. We'll look at overfitting more closely in Chapter 9. 

We've seen that we need some measure other than performance on the 
training set to predict how well our system is going to do if we deploy it. It 
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would be great if there was an algorithm or formula that would take our 
trained classifier and tell us how good it is, but there isn’t. ‘There’s no way 
for us to know how our system will perform without trying it out and seeing. 
Like natural scientists who must run experiments to see what actually hap- 
pens in the real world, we also must run experiments to see how well our 
systems perform. 


lest Data 


The best way anyone has found to determine how well a system will do on 
new, unseen data is to give it new, unseen data and see how well it does. 
There’s no shortcut to this kind of experimental verification. 

We call this unseen set of data points, or samples, the test data or a test 
set. Like the training data, we hope that the test data is representative of the 
data that we’re going to see once our system has been released. The typical 
process is to train the system using the training data until it’s doing as well 
as we think it can do. Then we evaluate it on the test data, and that tells us 
how well it’s likely to do in the real world. 

If the system’s performance on the test data isn’t good enough, we need 
to improve it. Since training on more data is almost always a good way to 
improve performance, it’s a usually good idea to gather more data and train 
again. Another benefit of getting more data is that we can diversify our 
training set. For example, we might find dogs other than poodles with bobs 
on their tail, or we might find dogs other than Yorkies on couches. Then 
our Classifier would have to find other ways to identify those dogs, and we’d 
avoid making mistakes due to overfitting. 

An essential rule of the training and testing process is that we never learn 
from the test data. As tempting as it might be for us to put the test data into 
the training set so that the system has even more examples to learn from, 
doing so ruins the test data’s value as an objective way to measure the accu- 
racy of our system. The problem with learning from the test data is that it 
just becomes part of the training set. That means we’re right back where 
we were before: the system can all too easily key in on idiosyncrasies in the 
test data. If we then use the test data to see how well the classifier works, it 
might predict the correct label for each sample, but it could be cheating. If 
we learn from the test data, it loses its special and valuable quality as a way 
to measure the performance of the system on new data. 

For this reason, we split the test data off from the training data before 
we even begin to train, and we hold it aside. We only come back to the test 
data when training is over, and then we use it just one time to evaluate the 
quality of our system. If the system doesn’t do well enough on the test set, 
we can't just train some more and then test again. Think of the test set as 
being like the final exam questions in a class: once they’ve been seen, they 
can't be used again. If our system doesn’t perform well on the test data, we 
must start all over again with a system initialized with random values. Then 
we can train with more data, or for a longer time period. When training is 
done, we can use the test set again, because this newly trained system has 
never seen it before. If it again doesn’t perform well enough, we must start 
our training all over. 


This is important enough to repeat: we must never let the system see 
the test data in any way prior to its single use when training has completed. 
The problem of accidentally learning from the test data has its own 

name: data leakage, also called data contamination, or contaminated data. We 
have to constantly look out for this, because as our training procedures and 
classifiers become more sophisticated, data leakage can sneak in wearing 
different (and hard-to-notice) disguises. Data leakage can be avoided by 
practicing data hygiene: always make sure the test data is kept separate and 
that it is only used once, when training has been completed. 

We often create the test data by splitting our original data collection 
into two pieces: the training set and the test set. We commonly set up this 
split to give about 75 percent of the samples to the training set. Often sam- 
ples are chosen randomly for each set, but more sophisticated algorithms 
can try to make sure that each collection is a good approximation of the 
complete input data. Most machine-learning libraries offer routines to per- 
form this splitting process for us. 

Figure 8-5 shows the idea. 
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Figure 8-5: Splitting our input examples into a training set and a 
test set. The split is often about 75:25 or 70:30. 


Validation Data 


In our discussion up to this point, we trained the system for a while, then 
we stopped and evaluated its performance using the test set. If the perfor- 
mance wasn't good enough, we started training all over again. 

There’s nothing wrong with that strategy except that it is a slow way to 
work. In practice, we often want a rough estimate of the system’s perfor- 
mance as we go along, so we can stop training when we think the system is 
going to give us the performance we want from the test set. 

To make this estimate, we split the input data into three sets, rather 
than the two we’ve seen so far. We call this new set the validation data, or 
validation set. The validation data is yet another chunk of data that’s meant 
to be a good proxy of the real-world data we’ll see when we deploy the sys- 
tem. We typically make these three sets by assigning about 60 percent of the 
original data to the training set, 20 percent to the validation set, and the 
remaining 20 percent to the test set. Figure 8-6 shows the idea. 
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Figure 8-6: Splitting our input data into a training set, a validation set, and a test set 


Our new process will be to train the system for an epoch, running 
through the entire training set, and then we estimate its performance by ask- 
ing it to make predictions for the validation set. We do this after every epoch, 
so we're reusing the validation set. This causes data leakage, but we only use 
the validation data for informal estimates. We use the system’s performance 
on the validation set to get a general sense of how well it’s learning over time. 
When we think the system is doing well enough to deploy, we use the one- 
time test set to get a reliable performance estimate. 

The validation set is also helpful when we use automated search tech- 
niques to try out many values of hyperparameters. Recall that hyperpa- 
rameters are variables that we set before we run our system to control how 
it operates, such as how much it should update its internal values after an 
error, or even how complex our classifier should be. For each variation, we 
train on the training set and evaluate the system’s performance on the vali- 
dation set. As we mentioned, we don’t learn from the validation set, but we 
do use it repeatedly. The results from the validation set are just an estimate 
of how well the system is doing, so we can decide when to stop training. 
When we think that performance is up to par, we break out the test set and 
use it once in order to get a reliable estimate of the system’s accuracy. 

This gives us a convenient way to repeatedly try out different hyperpa- 
rameters and then choose the best ones based on how they do on the vali- 
dation set. 

This approach to trying out different sets of hyperparameters is based 
on running a loop. Let’s look at a simplified version of that loop now. 

To run our loop, we select a set of hyperparameters, train our system, 
and then evaluate its performance with the validation set. This estimates 
how well the system trained with those hyperparameters predicts new data. 
Next, we set that system aside and create a new system, initialized, as always, 
with random values. We apply the next set of hyperparameters, train, and 
use the validation set to evaluate this system’s performance. We repeat this 
process over and over, once for each set of hyperparameters. When we've 
run through all sets of hyperparameters, we select the system that seemed 
to provide the most accurate results, run the test set through it, and dis- 
cover how good its predictions really are. 

Figure 8-7 shows this whole process graphically. 
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Figure 8-7: We use the validation set when we try out lots of different 
hyperparameter sets. Note that we still keep a separate test set, which 
we use just before deployment. 


When the loop is done, we may be tempted to use the results from the 


validation data as our final evaluation of the system. After all, the classifier 
didn’t learn from that data, since it was only used for testing. It may seem 
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that we can save ourselves the trouble of making a separate test set and then 
run it through the system to get a performance estimate. 

But that would be working with leaked data, which would distort our 
conclusions. The source of this leakage is a bit sneaky and subtle, like many 
data contamination issues. The problem is that although the classifier 
didn’t learn from the validation data, our whole training and evaluation 
system did, because it used that data to pick the best hyperparameters for 
the classifier. In other words, even though the classifier didn’t explicitly 
learn from the validation data, that data influenced our choice of classifier. 
We chose a classifier that did best on the validation data, so we already know 
that it’s going to do a good job with it. In other words, our knowledge of the 
classifier’s performance on the validation data “leaked” into our selection 
process. 

If this seems subtle or tricky, it is. This sort of thing is easy to overlook 
or miss, which is why we have to be vigilant about data contamination. 
Otherwise we risk thinking our system is better than it really is, and thus we 
deploy a system that isn’t good enough for our intended use. To get a good 
estimate for how our system performs on brand-new data that it has never 
seen before, there’s no shortcut: we need to test it on brand-new data that it 
has never seen before. That’s why we always save the test set for the very end. 


Cross-Validation 


Chapter 8 


In the last section, we took almost half our training data and set it aside 
for validation and testing. That’s fine when we have lots and lots of data. 
But what if our sample set is small and we can’t get more data? Maybe we’re 
working with photos of Pluto and its moons taken by the New Horizons 
spacecraft during its 2015 flyby, and we want to build a classifier we can 
install on future spacecraft to identify what kind of terrain they’re looking 
at. Our dataset is limited and it’s not going to get bigger: there are no new 
close-up photos of Pluto coming anytime soon. Every image that we have is 
precious, and we want to learn all we can from every photo we have. Setting 
some images aside just to determine how good our classifier is would be a 
huge price to pay. 

If we’re willing to accept an estimate of the system’s performance, rather 
than a reliable measure of it, then we don’t have to set aside a test set. We can 
indeed train on every piece of input data and still predict our performance 
on new data. The catch is that we’re only going to get back an estimate of the 
system’s accuracy, so it won't be as reliable a measure as we'd get by using a 
real test set, but when samples are precious, that tradeoff can be worth it. 

The technique that does this job is called cross-validation or rotation vali- 
dation. There are different types of cross-validation algorithms, but they all 
share the same basic structure (Schneider 1997). We’re going to look at a 
version that doesn’t require us to create a dedicated test set. 

The core idea is that we can run a loop that repeatedly trains the same 
system from scratch and then tests it. Each time through we’ll split the 


entire input data into a one-time training set and a one-time validation 
set. The key thing is that we’ll construct these sets differently each time 
through the loop. This lets us use all of our data for training (though, as 
we ll see, not all at the same time). 

We begin by building a fresh instance of our classifier. We split the 
input data into a temporary training set and temporary validation set. We 
train our system on the temporary training set and evaluate it with the tem- 
porary test set. This gives us a score for the classifier’s performance. Now 
we go through the loop again, but this time, we split the training data into 
different temporary training and test sets. When we’ve done this for every 
iteration through the loop, the average of all the scores is our estimate for 
the overall performance of our classifier. 

A visual summary of cross-validation is shown in Figure 8-8. 
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Figure 8-8: Using cross-validation to evaluate our system's performance 
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By using cross-validation, we get to train with all of our training data 
(though not all of it on every pass through the loop), yet we still get an 
objective measurement of the system’s quality from a held-out test set. This 
algorithm doesn’t have data leakage issues because each time through the 
loop, we create a new classifier, and the temporary test set for that classi- 
fier contains data that is brand-new and unseen with respect to that specific 
classifier, so it’s fair to use it to evaluate that classifier’s performance. The 
penalty for this technique is that our final estimate of the system’s accuracy 
is not as reliable as what we’d get from a held-out test set. 

A variety of different algorithms are available for constructing the tem- 
porary training and validation sets. Let’s look at a popular approach. 


k-Fold Cross-Validation 


Perhaps the most popular way to build the temporary datasets for cross- 
validation is called k-fold cross-validation. The letter k here is not the first 
letter of a word. Instead, it stands for an integer (for example, we might run 
“2-fold cross-validation” or “5-fold cross-validation”). Typically, the value of 
kis the number of times we want to go through the loop of Figure 8-8. 

The algorithm starts before the cross-validation loop begins. We take 
our training data and split it up into a series of equal-sized groups. Every 
sample is placed into exactly one group, and all groups are the same size 
(well, we allow one smaller group at the end if we can’t split the input into 
equal-sized pieces). 

It would have been great if these groups were each called something 
like “group,” or “equal-sized piece,” but the word that’s come to describe 
this idea is fold. This word is used here in an unusual sense to mean the sec- 
tion of a page between creases (or ends). To picture this, imagine writing all 
the samples in the training set on a long piece of paper and then folding 
that up into a fixed number of equal pieces. Each time we bend the paper 
we're making a crease, and the material between the creases is called a fold. 
Figure 8-9 shows the idea. 
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Figure 8-9: Creating the folds for k-fold cross-validation. Here we have four creases and 


five folds. 
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Let’s build equal-sized folds from our training data. We can flatten 
out Figure 8-9 to create the more typical picture of five folds, shown in 
Figure 8-10. 
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Figure 8-10: Splitting our training set into five equally sized folds, 
named Fold 1 through Fold 5 


Let’s use these five folds to see how the loop proceeds. The first time 
through the loop, we treat the samples in folds 2 through 5 as our tempo- 
rary training set, and the samples in fold 1 as our temporary test set. That 
is, we train the classifier with the samples in folds 2 through 5 and then 
evaluate it with the samples in fold 1. 

The next time through the loop, starting with a fresh classifier initial- 
ized with random numbers, we use the samples in folds 1, 3, 4, and 5 for 
our temporary training set, and the samples in fold 2 for our temporary test 
set. We train and test as usual with these two sets, and continue with the 
remaining folds. Figure 8-11 shows the idea visually. 
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Figure 8-11: In each pass through the loop, we choose one fold for testing (in blue) and use the others (in red) 
for training. If we go through the loop more than five times, we repeat the pattern. 
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We can choose to repeat the loop as many times as we like, just repeat- 
ing the cycle of fold selections (or mixing up the data so the sets always 
have different contents). 

In an optional final step, we can train a fresh classifier with all of our 
data. This means we can’t get an estimate for its performance. But if we 
watch the training carefully, and look out for overfitting (discussed in the 
next chapter), we can usually assume that the system that was trained on 
all the data is at least as good as the worst performance we obtained from 
cross-validation (and we hope it will be at least a little bit better). 

This makes cross-validation a great option when our data is limited. 
We do have to repeat the train-test cycle many times, and our final perfor- 
mance measure is only an estimate, both of which are downsides, but we 
gain the ability to train with all of our data, squeezing every little bit of 
information out of our input set and using it to make our classifier better. 

We discussed k-fold cross-validation with a classifier, but the algorithm 
is broadly applicable to almost any kind of learner. 


Summary 


Chapter 8 


This chapter was all about training a deep learning system and deciding if 
it’s working well enough to be deployed. We focused on a classifier, but the 
general thinking holds for any such system. We saw that we split the data 
into two pieces: a training set and a test set. We learned about the problems 
of overfitting and data leakage, and we also saw how we can use a validation 
set to get a rough idea of how well the system is learning after every epoch. 
Finally, we looked at cross validation, a technique typically used with small 
dataset, to estimate a system’s performance. 

In the next chapter, we’ll take a closer look at overfitting and 
underfitting. 





OVERFITTING AND 
UNDERFITTING 


Whether we're a person or a computer, 
learning general rules about a subject from 





a finite set of examples is a tough challenge. 
If we don't pay enough attention to the details 
of the examples, our rules will be too general to be 
of much use when we're considering new data. On 
the other hand, if we pay too much attention to the 
details in the examples, our rules will be too specific, 
and again we'll do a bad job at evaluating new data. 


These phenomena are respectively called underfitteng and overfitting. 
The more common and troublesome problem of the two is overfitting, and 
if unchecked, it can leave us with a system that’s all but useless. We control 
overfitting and rein it in with techniques known collectively as regularization. 

In this chapter we look at the causes of overfitting and underfitting, 
and how to address them. Finally, we wrap up the chapter by seeing how to 
use Bayesian methods to fit a straight line to a bunch of data points. 
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Finding a Good Fit 
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When our system learns from the training data so well that it does poorly 
when presented with new data, we say that it’s overfitting. When it doesn’t 
learn from the training data well enough and does poorly when presented 
with new data, we say that it’s underfitting. Since overfitting is usually a 
harder problem, we’ ll look at it first. 


Overfitting 


Let’s approach our discussion of overfitting with a metaphor. Suppose 
we've been invited to a big open-air wedding where we know almost nobody. 
Over the course of the afternoon, we drift through the gathering guests, 
exchanging introductions and small talk. We’ve decided to make an effort 
to remember people’s names, so each time we meet someone, we make up 
some kind of mental association between their appearance and their name 
(Foer 2012; Proctor 1978). One of the people we meet is a fellow named 
Walter who has a big walrus mustache. We make a mental picture of Walter 
as a walrus and try to make that picture stick in our minds. Later, we meet 
someone named Erin, and we notice she’s wearing beautiful turquoise 
earrings. We make a mental picture of her earrings that have been short- 
ened in one direction, so earring becomes Erin. We make a similar mental 
image for everyone we meet, and as we mingle and bump into some of the 
same people again, we remember their names with ease. The system is 
working great. 

That evening at the reception we encounter lots of new people. At one 
point we bump into someone with a big walrus mustache. We smile and say, 
“Hi again, Walter!” only to get a confused expression. This is Bob, someone 
we haven't met before. The same thing can happen repeatedly. We might be 
introduced to someone with beautiful earrings, but this is Susan, not Erin. 
The problem is that our mental pictures have misled us. It’s not that we 
didn’t learn people’s names properly, because we did. We just learned them 
in a way that worked only for the people in the original group and didn’t 
generalize when we met more people. 

To associate someone’s appearance with their name, we need some 
kind of connection between the two ideas. The more robust that connec- 
tion, the better we can be at recognizing that person in a new context, 
even if they’re wearing a hat or glasses or something else that alters their 
appearance. In the case of our wedding, we learned people’s names by con- 
necting them to a single idiosyncratic feature. The problem is that when we 
met someone else with that same feature at the reception, we had no way to 
determine that this was someone new. 

At the pre-wedding party, we thought we were doing well because when 
we evaluated our performance using the training data (the names of peo- 
ple at the wedding), we got most of the results right. If we focused on the 
number of successes, we say that we achieved a high training accuracy. If we 
focus instead on the number of failures, we’d say we had a low training error 
(or training loss). But when we then went to the reception and needed to 


evaluate new data (the names of the additional people we met), our general- 
ization accuracy was low, or equivalently, our generalization error (or generaliza- 
tzon loss) was high. 

We saw an example of this same problem in Chapter 8, where we erro- 
neously identified a husky on a couch as being a Yorkshire terrier, because 
we used the couch as our only cue for identifying the breed of the dog on it. 

Our errors with both people and dogs were due to overfitting. In other 
words, we learned how to classify the data in front of us, but we used spe- 
cific details in that data, rather than learning general rules that would 
apply to new data as well. 

Machine learning systems are really good at overfitting. Sometimes we 
say that they’re good at cheating. If there’s some quirk in the input data that 
helps the system get the correct result, it finds and exploits that quirk, like 
our story in Chapter 8 of how a system was supposed to be solving the hard 
problem of finding camouflaged tanks in photos of trees but probably was 
taking the easy way out and simply noting whether the sky was sunny or 
cloudy. 

We can take two actions to control overfitting. First, we can catch when 
the rules get too specific and stop the learning process at that moment. 
Second, using regularization methods, we can delay the onset of overfitting 
by encouraging the system to keep learning general rules as long as pos- 
sible. We’ll look at each approach in a moment. 


Underfitting 


The opposite of overfitting is underfitting. In contrast to overfitting, which 
results from using rules that are too precise, underfitting describes the 
situation when our rules are too vague or generic. At the wedding party, 
we might underfit by creating a rule that says, “people wearing pants are 
named Walter.” Although this is accurate for one particular piece of data, 
this rule is not going to generalize well! 

Underfitting is usually much less of a problem in practice than overfit- 
ting. We can often cure underfitting just by using more training data. With 
more examples, the system can work out better rules for understanding 
each piece of data. 


Detecting and Addressing Overfitting 


How do we know when we've started to overfit our data? Suppose that we’re 
using a validation set to estimate a system’s generalization error after each 
epoch (when we’re done training, as usual, we use the one-time test set to 
get a more reliable generalization error). The error made by the system 

in response to the validation data is called the validation error. It’s an esti- 
mate of the errors the system will make when it’s deployed, which is called 
the generalization error. When the validation error flattens out, or starts to 
become worse, while the training error is improving, we're overfitting. 
That’s our cue to stop learning. Figure 9-1 shows the idea visually. 
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Figure 9-1: The training and validation errors both go down steadily near the start of train- 
ing, but after a certain point, the validation error starts to increase while the training error 
continues to decrease, signaling overtitting. 


In Figure 9-1, note that the training error continues to decrease as we 
move into the zone of overfitting, where the validation error is going up. 
That’s because we're still learning from the training data, but now we're 
learning information specific to that data, rather than general rules. It’s the 
performance on the validation set that lets us see that this is happening, 
because our validation error (estimating our generalization error) is get- 
ting worse. The longer we train like this, the worse our system will perform 
when we deploy it. 

Let’s see this in action. Suppose that a store’s owner subscribes to a 
service that provides her with background music. The company provides 
a variety of streams with music at different tempos, and they've given her 
a control that lets her choose the tempo of the music at any time. Rather 
than setting the tempo once at the start of the day and forgetting about it, 
she’s been finding herself adjusting it frequently through the day, and it’s 
become a distracting chore. She’s hired us to build a system that automati- 
cally adjusts the music throughout the day, the way she wants it. 

The first step is to gather data. So, the next morning, we sit across from 
the controls and watch. Each time she adjusts the tempo, we note the time 
and new setting. Our collected data are shown in Figure 9-2. 
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Figure 9-2: Our recorded data shows the tempo chosen by our store owner each time she 
adjusted it during the day. 


Back in our labs that evening, we fit a curve to the data, as in 
Figure 9-3. 
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Figure 9-3: A curve to fit to the data of Figure 9-2 
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This curve is very wiggly, but we might reason that it’s a good solution, 
because it does a good job of matching her recorded choices. The next 
morning, we program the system to follow this pattern. By the middle of 
the afternoon the owner is complaining because the tempo of the music is 
changing too often and too dramatically. It’s distracting her customers. 

This curve is overfitting the data as a result of matching the observed 
values too precisely. Her choices on the day we measured the data were 
based on the particular songs that were playing on that day. Because the 
service doesn't play the same songs at the same time every day, we don’t 
want to reproduce the data from that one day’s observations so closely. By 
accommodating every bump and wiggle, we’re paying too much attention 
to the idiosyncrasies in the training data. 

It would be great if we could watch her choices for several more days 
and use all of that data to come up with a more general plan, but she 
doesn’t want us taking up room in her store again. The data we have is all 
we're going to get. We want a schedule with less variation, so the next night 
we reduce the accuracy of our match to the data. We aim for something 
that doesn’t jump around as much as before and get the gentle curve of 
Figure 9-4. 
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Figure 9-4: A gentle curve for matching our tempo data 
We find the next day that our client still isn’t satisfied because this 
curve is much too coarse and ignores important features like her desire to 


use slower tempos in the morning and more upbeat songs in the afternoon. 
This curve is underfitting the data. 
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What we want is a solution that’s not trying to match all of the data 
exactly but is getting a good feeling for the general trends. We want some- 
thing that’s not too precise a match, or too loose, but “just right.” The next 
day, we set up the system according to the curve in Figure 9-5. 
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Figure 9-5: A curve that matches our tempo data well enough, but not too well 


Our client is happy with this curve and the tempos of the songs it chooses 
over the day. We’ve found a good compromise between underfitting and over- 
fitting. In this example, finding the best curve was a matter of personal taste, 
but later on we’ll see algorithmic ways to find this sweet spot between under- 
fitting and overfitting. 

Figure 9-6 shows another example of overfitting, this time in classifying 
two categories of two-dimensional (2D) points. 





Figure 9-6: A likely case of overtitting. (Inspired by Bullinaria 2015.) 


On the left side of Figure 9-6, we have one circular point deep in 
square territory, resulting in a complicated boundary curve. We call this 
kind of isolated point an outlier, and it’s natural to treat it with suspicion. 
Maybe this is the result of a measuring or recording error, or maybe it’s 
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just one very unusual piece of perfectly valid data. Getting more data 
would give us a better sense of which case describes this oddity, but if all 
we have is this one set of data to work with, we need to decide what to do. 
By drawing the boundary to accommodate this one data point, we risk 
misclassifying some future data points as blue circles, even though they 
were solidly inside the brown square region, because they landed on the 
blue side of this strange boundary curve. It might be better to prefer a 
simpler curve like that on the right of Figure 9-6, and accept this one 
point as an error. 

Now that we've seen what overfitting looks like, let’s look at how we can 
prevent it from happening. 


Early Stopping 
Generally speaking, when we start training our model, we are underfitting. 
The model won’t have seen enough examples yet to figure out how to han- 
dle them properly, so its rules are general and vague. 

As we train more and the model refines its boundaries, the train- 
ing and validation errors both typically drop. To discuss this, let’s repeat 
Figure 9-1 for convenience here as Figure 9-7. 
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Figure 9-7: A repeat of Figure 9-1 for convenience 
At some point, we'll find that although the training error is continu- 


ing to drop, the validation error is starting to rise (it may go flat for a while 
first). Now we’re overfitting. The training error is dropping because we’re 
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getting more and more details right. But we’re now tuning our results too 
much to the training data, and the generalization error (or its estimate, the 
validation error) is going up. 

From this analysis we can come up with a good guiding principle: when 
we start overfitting, stop training. That is, when we get to around 28 epochs in 
Figure 9-7, and we find that the validation error is going up even as train- 
ing error is dropping, we should stop training. This technique of ending 
training just as the validation error starts to rise is called early stopping, since 
we re stopping our training process before the training error has reached 
zero. It may be helpful to think of this idea as last-minute stopping, since 
we re training for as long as we can, only stopping when we've found the 
best representation of our data without overfitting. 

In practice, our error measurements are rarely as smooth as the ide- 
alized curves in Figure 9-7. They tend to be noisy and may even go the 
“wrong” way for short periods, so it can be hard to find the exact right 
place to stop. Most library functions for early stopping offer a few variables 
that let us tell them to implicitly smooth out these error curves so they can 
detect when the validation error really is rising and not just experiencing a 
momentary increase. 


Regularization 


We always want to squeeze as much information as we can out of our train- 
ing data, stopping just short of overfitting. Early stopping ends learning 
when the validation error starts rising, but what if there was a way to delay 
that phenomenon, so we can train longer and continue to push down both 
training and validation errors? 

By analogy, consider cooking a turkey in the oven. If we just put the tur- 
key in a pan and cook it on high heat, the outside eventually starts to burn. 
But say we want to cook the turkey for longer, without burning it. One way 
to do this is to wrap it in aluminum foil. The foil delays the onset of burn- 
ing, letting us cook the turkey for longer. 

The techniques that delay the onset of overfitting are collectively 
known as regularization methods, or simply regularization. Remember that the 
computer doesn’t know that it’s overfitting. When we ask it to learn from 
the training data, it learns from that data as well as it can. It doesn’t know 
when it crosses the line from “good knowledge of the input data” to “overly 
specific knowledge of this particular input data,” so it’s up to us to manage 
the issue. 

A popular way to perform regularization, or delay the start of overfitting, 
is to limit the values of the parameters used by the classifier. Conceptually, 
the core argument for why this staves off overfitting is that by keeping all of 
the parameters to small numbers, we prevent any one of them from dominat- 
ing (Domke 2008). This makes it harder for the classifier to become depen- 
dent on specialized, narrow idiosyncrasies. 

To see this, think back to our example of remembering people’s names. 
When we memorized the name of Walter, who wore a walrus mustache, that 
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one piece of information dominated everything else we remembered. The 
other facts we could have learned from looking at him included that he 
was a man, he was almost six feet tall, he had long gray hair, he had a big 
smile and a low voice, he wore a dark-red shirt with brown buttons, and so 
on. But instead, we focused on his mustache, and ignored all these other 
useful cues. Later, when we saw a completely different person with a walrus 
mustache, that one feature dominated all the others and we mistook that 
person for Walter. 

If we force all of the features we notice to have values in roughly the 
same range, then “has a walrus mustache” doesn’t get the chance to domi- 
nate, and the other features continue to matter when we remember the 
name of a new person. Regularization techniques make sure that no one 
parameter, or no small set of parameters, dominates all the others. 

Note that we're not trying to set all the parameters to the same value, 
which would make them useless. We’re just trying to make sure they’re all 
in roughly the same range. Pushing the parameters down to small values 
allows us to learn longer and extract more information from our training 
data before overfitting occurs. 

The best amount of regularization to apply varies from one learner and 
dataset to the next, so we usually have to try out a few values and see what 
works best. We specify the amount of regularization to apply with a hyper- 
parameter that’s traditionally written as a lowercase Greek i (lambda), 
though sometimes other letters are used. Most commonly, larger values of 4 
mean more regularization. 

Keeping the parameter values small also usually means that the clas- 
sifier’s boundary curves don’t get as complex and wiggly as they otherwise 
could. We can use the regularization parameter A to choose how complex we 
want our boundary to be. High values give us smooth boundaries, whereas 
low values let the boundary fit more precisely to the data it’s looking at. 

In later chapters we’ll work with learning architectures that have mul- 
tiple layers of processing. Such systems can use additional, specialized 
regularization techniques called dropout, batchnorm, layer norm, and weight 
regularization that can help control overfitting on those types of architec- 
tures. All of these methods are designed to prevent any elements of the net- 
work from dominating the results. 


Bias and Variance 
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The statistical terms bias and variance are intimately related to underfitting 
and overfitting, and often they come up when those topics are discussed. 
We can say that bias measures the tendency of a system to consistently learn 
the wrong things, and variance measures its tendency to learn irrelevant 
details (Domingos 2015). Another way to think of these is that a large 
amount of bias means that a system is prejudiced toward a particular kind 
of result, and a large amount of variance means that the answers returned 
by the system are too specific to the data. 


We're going to take a graphical approach to these two ideas by discuss- 
ing them in terms of 2D curves. These curves might be the solutions to a 
regression problem, like our earlier task of setting the tempo for a store’s 
background music over time. Or the curves could be the boundary curves 
between two regions of the plane, as in a classification problem. The ideas 
of bias and variance are not limited to any one type of algorithm, or to 2D 
data. But we'll stick to 2D curves because we can draw and interpret them. 
Let’s focus on finding a good fit to an underlying noisy curve and see how 
the ideas of bias and variance let us describe how our algorithms behave. 


Matching the Underlying Data 


Let’s suppose that an atmospheric researcher friend of ours has come to us 

for some help. She’s measured the wind speed at a certain spot at the top of 
a mountain, at the same time, every day, for several months. Her measured 

data is in Figure 9-8. 
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Figure 9-8: Wind speed over time as measured by an atmospheric scientist. In this data 
there’s a clear underlying curve, but there’s also plenty of noise (base curve inspired by 


Macskassy 2008). 


She believes that the data she’s measured is the sum of an idealized 
curve, which is the same from year to year, and noise, which accounts for 
unpredictable day-to-day fluctuations. The data she measured is called 
a noisy curve, since it’s the sum of the idealized curve and the noise. 
Figure 9-9 shows the idealized curve and the noise that, when added 
together, make Figure 9-8. 
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Figure 9-9: The data from Figure 9-8 split into two pieces. Left: The underlying “idealized” curve we seek. 
Right: The noise that nature added to the idealized curve to give us the noisy, measured data. Note that the 
two graphs have different vertical scales. 
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Our atmospheric researcher believes that she has a good model for 
describing the noise (maybe it follows the uniform or Gaussian distribu- 
tions we saw in Chapter 2). But her description of the noise is statistical, 
so she can’t use it to fix her day-to-day measurements. In other words, if 
she knew the exact values of the noise on the right of Figure 9-9, she could 
subtract them from the measurements in Figure 9-8 to get at her goal, the 
clean curve on the left of Figure 9-9. But she doesn’t know those noise val- 
ues. She has a statistical model that can generate lots of curves like those 
on the right of Figure 9-9, but she doesn’t have the specific values that cor- 
respond to her data. 

Here’s one approach to cleaning up the noisy data. We can go back to 
the noisy data in Figure 9-8 and try to fit a smooth curve to it (Bishop 2006). 
By choosing the complexity of the curve to be wiggly enough to follow the 
data, but not so wiggly that it tries to match each point exactly, we hope to 
get a pretty fair match to the general shape of the curve, which is a good 
starting point for finding the underlying smooth curve. 

There are many ways to fit a smooth curve to noisy data. Figure 9-10 
shows one such curve. The little wiggle at the right end is typical of the sort 
of curve we used, which tends to jump around a bit near the edges of the 
dataset. 

That doesn't look too far off. But can we do better? 

Let’s apply the ideas of bias and variance to the problem of finding 
the idealized curve. The idea is inspired by the method of bootstrapping 


that we discussed in Chapter 2, but we won’t actually use the bootstrapping 
technique. 
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Figure 9-10: Fitting our noisy data with a curve using a curve-fitting algorithm 


Let’s make 50 versions of the original noisy data, but each version con- 
tains just 30 points selected randomly, without replacement. The first five of 
these reduced datasets are shown in Figure 9-11. 





Figure 9-11: Five of the 50 smaller versions of our noisy starting data. Each version con- 
sists of 30 samples chosen from the original data without replacement. These are the first 
five versions, with the chosen points shown as green dots, and the original, noisy data 
shown in gray for reference. 


Let’s try matching each of these sets of points with simple curves 
and then complex curves, and compare the results in terms of bias and 
variance. 


High Bias, Low Variance 


We'll first fit our data with simple, smooth curves. Because we've selected 
these qualities ahead of time, we expect that all of our resulting curves will 
look about the same. The curves that fit our five sets of data in Figure 9-11 
are shown in Figure 9-12. 
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Figure 9-12: Fitting simple curves to our first five sets of points in Figure 9-11 


As expected, the curves are all simple and similar. Because these curves 
are very similar to one another, we say that this collection of curves is show- 
ing a high bias. The bias here refers to the predetermined preference for a 
simple shape. Because the curves are so simple, each one lacks the flexibil- 
ity to pass through more than a few of its points at the most. 

The variance refers to how much the curves vary, or differ, from one to 
the next. To see the variance of these high-bias curves, we can draw all 50 
curves on top of one another, as in Figure 9-13. 
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Figure 9-13: The curves for all 50 of our 30-point samples from 
the original data, overlaid on one another 


As expected, the curves are quite similar. We say that they demonstrate 
low variance. 

To sum up, this collection of curves has a high bias, because they all 
have about the same shape, and a low variance, because the individual 
curves aren't being influenced much by the data. 


Low Bias, High Variance 


Now let’s try reducing our constraint that the curves need to be simple. That 
lets us fit complex curves to our data, so that each one comes closer to 
matching its green points. Figure 9-14 shows these curves applied to our 
first five sets of data. Compared to Figure 9-12, these curves are much wig- 
glier, with multiple hills and valleys. Though they still don’t pass directly 
through too many points, they come a lot closer to them. 





Figure 9-14: The complex curves created for the first five sets of points from our noisy data 


Since the shapes of these curves are more complex and flexible, they’re 
more influenced by the data than by any starting assumptions. Because 
we are placing fewer constraints on the curve shapes, we say that the col- 
lection has low bias. On the other hand, they’re quite different from one 
another. We can see this by drawing all 50 curves on top of one another, 
as Shown in Figure 9-15. Because the curves veer off wildly at the start and 
end, we also show an expanded vertical scale that covers those big swings. 
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Figure 9-15: The complex curves fit to our 50 sets of data. The plot on the right shows the entire vertical scale 
of the curves. 
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These curves don’t all follow the same shape, so they have low bias. 
Furthermore, they are quite different from one another, and each is 
strongly influenced by its data, so the collection has high variance. 


Comparing Curves 


Let’s recap our curve fitting experiment so far. 

Our atmospheric scientist asked us for a curve that matches the under- 
lying idealized curve in her data. We created 50 small sets of points, ran- 
domly extracted from her original, noisy data. When we fit simple, smooth 
curves to those sets of points, the curves consistently missed most of the 
data points. That set of curves had a high bias, or a predisposition to a par- 
ticular result (Smooth and simple). The curves were not much influenced 
by the data they were intended to match, so that set of curves had a low 
variance. 

On the other hand, when we fit complex and wiggly curves to these sets 
of points, the curves were able to fit to the data and came much closer to 
most of the points. Because they were influenced more by the data than by 
any predisposition to a particular shape, that set of curves had a low bias. 
But the adaptability of the curves means that they were all significantly 
different from one another. In other words, that set of curves had a high 
variance. 

So, the first set had high bias and low variance, and the second set has 
low bias and high variance. 

Ideally, we'd like curves with a low bias (so we’re not imposing our 
preconceived ideas on their possible shapes), and low variance (so our dif- 
ferent curves all create roughly the same match to the original, noisy data). 
Unfortunately, in most real situations, as either measure goes down, the 
other goes up. This means it’s up to us to find the best bias-variance tradeoff 
for each specific situation. We’ll come back to this issue in a moment. 

Notice that bias and variance are properties of families, or collections, 
of curves. It doesn’t make sense to discuss the bias and variance of a single 
curve. Bias and variance often come up in machine learning discussions as 
ways to describe the complexity or power of a model or algorithm. 

We can now see how bias and variance help us describe underfitting 
and overfitting. In the beginning of training, as the system tries to find 
the right way to represent the training data, it’s producing general rules, 
or underfitting. If these rules are boundaries between classes of data, they 
have the form of curves. If we train on multiple similar but different data- 
sets, we'll see curves that are simple in shape and like one another. That is, 
they have high bias and low variance. 

Later in training, the curves for each dataset are more complicated. 
There are fewer preconditions on their shape, so they have low bias, and 
they can closely match the training data, so they have high variance. When 
we let a system train for too long, the high-variance curves start following 
the input data too tightly, causing overfitting. 

Figure 9-16 shows the tradeoff of bias and variance graphically. 
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Figure 9-16: Top row: Four curves we'd like to match. Middle row: Using curves with high 
bias and low variance. Bottom row: Curves with low bias and high variance. The far-right 
image in the bottom two rows shows the four curves superimposed. 


In the middle row, high bias gives us nice, simple curves (which avoid 
overfitting), but their low variance means they can’t match the data very 
well. In the bottom row, low bias lets the curves better match the data, but 
their high variance means that the curves can match too well (which risks 
overfitting). 

In general, neither bias nor variance is inherently better or worse than 
the other, so we shouldn't always be tempted to find, say, the solution with 
the lowest possible bias or variance. In some applications, high bias or high 
variance may be acceptable. For instance, if we know that our training set 
is absolutely representative of all future data, then we don’t care about the 
variance and instead aim for the lowest possible bias, since matching that 
training set perfectly is just what we want. On the other hand, if we know 
that our training set is not a good representative of future data (but it’s the 
best we have at the moment), we may not care about bias, since matching 
this lousy dataset isn’t important, but we want the lowest variance we can 
get so that we have the best chance of at least doing something reasonable 
on future data. 

In general, we need to find the right balance between these two mea- 
sures in a way that works best for the goals of any particular project, given 
the specific algorithm and data we’re working with. 
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Bias and variance are a useful way to characterize how well a family of 
curves fits their data. Recalling our discussion of the frequentist and 
Bayesian philosophies from Chapter 4, we can say that bias and variance 
are inherently frequentist ideas. That’s because the notions of bias and vari- 
ance rely on drawing multiple values from a source of data. We don’t rely 
too much on any single curve. Instead, we use averaging of all the curves 

to find the “true” answer that each curve approximates. Those ideas fit the 
frequentist approach very well. 

By contrast, the Bayesian approach to fitting data asserts that the 
results can only be described in a probabilistic way. We list out all the ways 
to match our data that we think are possible and attach a probability to 
each one. As we gather more data, we gradually eliminate some of those 
descriptions and thereby make the remaining ones more probable, but we 
never get to a single, absolute answer. 

Let’s see this in practice. Our discussion is based on a visualization 
from Pattern Recognition and Machine Learning (Bishop 2006). We'll use 
Bayes’ Rule to find a nice approximation of the noisy data atmospheric data 
we saw in Figure 9-8. Rather than fit a complicated curve to our data, we 
restrict ourselves to straight lines. That’s only because doing so lets us show 
everything with 2D plots and diagrams. In fact, we stick to lines that are 
mostly horizontal. Again, this is just so we can draw nice diagrams that don’t 
require higher dimensions. 

The method for curve fitting with Bayes’ Rule can use complex curves, 
or sheets in space, or even shapes with hundreds of dimensions. We will use 
straight lines that are mosty horizontal only because that choice keeps the 
pictures simple. 

We'll be working with multiple lines at once, so it would be great to find 
a compact way to represent different groups of lines without drawing them 
all. 

The trick will be to describe every line with two numbers. The first tells 
us how much the line is tilted from being perfectly horizontal, which gives 
us a line in any orientation. The second number tells us how much to move 
the line up and down. 

The first number is the slope. A horizontal line has a slope of 0. As the 
line rotates clockwise, as in Figure 9-17, the slope increases. As the line 
rotates counterclockwise, the slope decreases. 

When the line is perfectly diagonal, the slope is either 1 or —1. As it 
rotates to steeper orientations, the slope increases quickly until it reaches 
infinity for a perfectly vertical line. We can take steps to avoid this problem, 
but it only makes the discussion more complicated. So for the sake of sim- 
plicity, we will limit our attention to lines that have a slope between —2 and 
2, which lie in the green zone in Figure 9-17. 
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Figure 9-17: A horizontal line has a slope of O. As the line rotates 
counterclockwise, the slope increases. As it rotates clockwise, the slope 
decreases. We will only use lines with slopes that fall in the light-green region. 


The second number that describes a line is the Y intercept. ‘This merely 
moves the whole line up or down as a whole. This number tells us the value 
of the line when X is zero. In other words, it’s the value of the line as it 
crosses, or intercepts, the Y axis. Figure 9-18 illustrates the idea. Again for 
simplicity we'll restrict our focus to lines with a Y intercept in the range 
[-2, 2], tinted green in Figure 9-18. 
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Figure 9-18: The Y intercept tells us the Y value of the line when it crosses the Y axis, 
regardless of its slope. We'll just use lines that have a Y intercept between —2 and 2. 


Given any line, we can measure its orientation to get a value for its slope, 
and observe where it crosses the Y axis to get the value of the Y intercept. 
That’s everything we need to describe the line. We can show this as a point in 
a new 2D grid where the axes are labeled slopeand Y intercept. Let’s call this an 
S/ diagram, standing for slope-intercept. A normal diagram will be just an XY 
diagram. We can also say that the SI diagram plots lines in S/ space, and the 
XY diagram shows lines in XY space (also called Cartesian space). 

Figure 9-19 shows a few lines in both XY and SI diagrams. 

Mathematicians call these two ways of looking at the same thing a dual 
representation, and there’s a lot to be said about such things. We'll stick to 
just what we need for our discussion of fitting a line using Bayes’ Rule. 
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Figure 9-19: Left: Three lines in XY space. Right: Each line drawn as a dot in SI space. 


Something interesting happens when we arrange a set of points in SI 
space along a line. When we draw their corresponding lines in XY space, 
they all meet at the same XY point. Figure 9-20 shows this in action. This is 
true any time our SI points lie on a line. 
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Figure 9-20: Two examples of placing dots in SI space along a line. Their corresponding 
lines will always meet at a single point in XY space. 
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As we look for the best line to fit our data, we know it probably won't be 
able to go through all the points. But we'd like it to come close. So instead 
of placing dots in SI space, let’s assign every possible line a probability from 
0 to 1, indicating how likely it is to be the line we’re looking for. Figure 9-21 
shows the idea (in Figure 9-21, and the figures to come, we scale up the 
probability values as needed so that they’re easier to read). 
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Figure 9-21: Left: A point in XY space. Middle: Every point in the SI graph is assigned a 
probability from O to 1 (blue to purple), telling us how close that line comes to the point. 
We show some representative lines with black dots. Right: The black dots in the middle 

figure drawn as their lines in XY space. Note that they all pass through our original red 

dot, or come close to it. 





Let’s now return to the problem we want to solve: finding the best 
straight line approximation for a noisy set of data. Let’s start with an arbi- 
trary, broad Gaussian bump in SI space as a prior, as in the top left of 
Figure 9-22. This says that any line might be our answer, but those in the 
bright purple region are the most likely. We’ve chosen some points in this 
graph according to their probabilities, and drawn them in the upper right. 
We're getting a lot of very different lines, confirming our very vague prior 
when it comes to choosing lines. 
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Figure 9-22: Top left: A prior in SI space, along with some points chosen from that prob- 
ability distribution. Top right: Those points drawn as lines in XY space. Second and third 
rows: Like the top row, but with smaller priors. 


We can see in Figure 9-22 that as the prior becomes smaller, we get a 
more refined choice of lines. So we'd hope that Bayes’ Rule will follow this 
kind of change, and give us a small posterior (or prior) resulting in a small 
collection of lines that can fit our data. 

Now we're ready to use Bayes’ Rule to match our data! Figure 9-23 
shows the process. 





Figure 9-23: Fitting a straight line through our data with Bayes’ Rule (figure inspired by 
Bishop 2006) 
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Let’s walk through what’s happening in Figure 9-23 row by row. In 
row Il, we show our prior, or our starting guess of the distribution of straight 
lines that will fit our data. We arbitrarily chose a Gaussian with its center 
in the middle. This prior means that we’re guessing that our data is mostly 
likely fit by a straight line that is horizontal and has a Y intercept of 0. That 
is, it’s the X axis itself. But the Gaussian goes all the way out to the edges (it 
doesn’t quite reach 0 anywhere in the diagram), so any of our available lines 
are possible. We could look at the data and pick a better starting prior, but 
this one is simple and, because it has at least some probability for every line 
we ll consider as a candidate, it’s an acceptable start. 

The image on the right of row 1 shows 20 lines picked at random from 
this prior, with more probable lines being more likely to be picked. 

The left image in row 2 shows our noisy dataset, and a point picked at 
random, shown in red. The likelihood diagram for all lines that go through 
(or near) that point is shown to its right. Now we apply Bayes’ Rule, and 
multiply the prior in row | by the likelihood in row 2. 

The result is the left figure in row 3. This is the posterior, or the result 
of multiplying each point in the prior (how likely we thought that line was), 
with the corresponding point in the new point’s likelihood (how likely it is 
that each line fits this piece of data). We’re not showing the Bayes’ Rule step 
of dividing by the evidence because we're scaling our pictures to span the 
whole range of colors, so this is really a scaled version of the posterior. For 
simplicity, let’s refer to it as the posterior anyway. 

Notice that the posterior on line 3 is a new 2D distribution, repre- 
sented by a new blob. To its right we see another 20 lines drawn at random 
from that distribution. We can see a big empty space near the top of the 
figure that wasn’t there in row 1. The system has learned from this one step 
of Bayes’ Rule that none of the lines that pass through that space are likely 
to match the data we've seen. The posterior from line 3 becomes our new 
prior for the next data point that comes along. 

In row 4 we pick a new data point from the input, again shown in red. 
To its right is the likelihood for lines with respect to this point. In row 5 we 
apply Bayes’ Rule again and multiply our prior (the posterior from line 3) 
with the likelihood from row 4 to get a new posterior. Notice that the poste- 
rior has shrunk in size, telling us that the collection of lines that probably 
fit both points is smaller than the collection that fits just the first one. To 
the right, we show lines drawn from this distribution. Notice how much 
they’ve grouped together in the same general direction as the two points we 
just learned from. 

We repeat the process again with a new point and likelihood in line 6, 
and a new posterior and set of lines in line 7. The lines from this posterior 
are looking very similar, and the trend seems to be approaching a good fit 
to our data. By using more and more points, we get an increasingly limited 
range of probable lines. 

We can see from this example why Bayes’ Rule is so useful in training a 
learning system. Think of our training data as the points on the curve, and 


the evolving prior as the output from our system. As we provide the system 
with more samples (in this case, points), the system is able to fine-tune itself 
to deliver the response we’re looking for. 

It might be tempting to look at the lines in the bottom right of Figure 9-21 
and apply our ideas of bias and variance to them, but that’s not thinking 
like a Bayesian. In the Bayesian framework, these aren't a family of lines 
that approximate some true answer that we can discover by using various 
forms of averaging. Instead, a Bayesian sees all of these lines as accurate 
and correct, but with different probabilities. Computing the bias and vari- 
ance of lines drawn from this collection is possible, but not meaningful in 
a Bayesian sense. 

Both the frequentist and Bayesian approaches let us fit lines (or curves) 
to data. They just take very different attitudes and use different mecha- 
nisms, giving us two different ways to find good answers to our problem. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we looked at a few ways in which a learning system can fail 
to generalize. When a learning system underperforms because the curves 
are not good fits to the data, we are underfitting. When a learning system 
underperforms on new data, but excels on the training data, we are over- 
fitting: the system has learned too many of the quirks and idiosyncrasies 
of the training data. We saw how we can prevent overfitting by watching 
training and validation performance and using regularization methods. 
We ended the chapter by considering bias and variance’s relationship to 
overfitting, and seeing how we can fit a straight line to noisy data using 
Bayes’ Rule. 

In the next chapter, we’ll look at data and how we can properly prepare 
it for our learning systems. 
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DATA PREPARATION 


Machine learning algorithms can only 
work as well as the data they’re trained on. 





In the real world, our data can come from 
noisy sensors, computer programs with bugs, or 

even incomplete or inaccurate transcriptions of paper 

records. We always need to look at our data and fix 


any problems before we use it. 


A rich body of methods has been developed for just this job. They’re 
referred to as techniques for data preparation, or data cleaning. The idea is to 
process our data before learning from it so that our learning systems can 
use the data most efficiently. 

We also want to make sure that the data itself is well suited to machine 
learning, which may mean adjusting it, for example, by scaling numbers, 
or combining categories. This work is essential because the particular way 
the data is structured, and the numerical ranges it spans, can have a strong 
effect on the information an algorithm can extract from it. 
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Our goal in this chapter is to see how we can adjust the data we’re 
given, without changing its meaning, to get the most efficient and effec- 
tive learning process. We begin with techniques to confirm that our data 
is clean and ready for training. We then consider methods for examining 
the data itself, and for making sure that we’ve got it in the best form for 
machine learning. This can involve doing simple things like replacing 
strings with numbers or taking more interesting actions like scaling the 
data. Finally, we look at ways to reduce the size of our training data. This 
lets our algorithms run and learn more quickly. 


Basic Data Cleaning 
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Let’s start by considering some simple ways to ensure that our data is well 
cleaned. The idea is to make sure that we're starting out with data that has 
no blanks, incorrect entries, or other errors. 

If our data is in textual form, then we want to make sure there are no 
typographical errors, misspellings, embedded unprintable characters, or 
other such corruptions. For example, if we have a collection of animal pho- 
tos along with a text file describing them and our system is case-sensitive, 
then we want to make sure that every giraffe is labeled as giraffe and not 
girafe or Giraffe, and we want to avoid other typos or variants like beautiful 
giraffe or giraffe-extra tall. Every reference to a giraffe needs to use the identi- 
cal string. 

We should also look for other common-sense things. We want to remove 
any accidental duplicates in our training data, because they will skew our 
idea of what data we’re working with. If we accidentally include a single 
piece of data multiple times, our learner will interpret it as multiple, differ- 
ent samples that just happen to have the same value, and thus that sample 
may have more influence than it should. 

We also want to make sure we don’t have any typographical errors, like 
missing a decimal point so we specify a value of 1,000 rather than 1.000, or 
putting two minus signs in front of a number rather than just one. It’s not 
uncommon to find some hand-composed databases with blanks or question 
marks in them, signifying that people didn’t have any data to enter. Some 
computer-generated databases can include a code like NaN (not a number), 
which is a placeholder indicating that the computer wanted to print a num- 
ber but didn’t have a valid number to show. More troubling, sometimes 
when people are missing data for a numerical field, they enter something 
like 0 or —1. We have to find and fix all such issues before we start learning 
from the data. 

We also need to make sure that the data is in a format that will be prop- 
erly interpreted by the software we're giving it to. For example, we can use 
a format known as scientific notation to write very large and very small num- 
bers. The problem is that such notation has no official format. Different 
programs use slightly different forms for this type of output, and other pro- 
grams that read that data (like the library functions we often use in deep 
learning) can misinterpret forms they’re not expecting. For example, in 


scientific notation, the value 0.007 is commonly printed out as 7e-3 or 7E-3. 
When we provide the sequence 7e-3 as an input, a program may interpret it 
as (7 x e) — 3, where eis Euler’s constant, which has a value of about 2.7. The 
result is that the computer thinks that 7e-3 means that we’re asking it to first 
multiply the values of 7 and e together, and then subtract 3, giving us about 
16 rather than 0.007. We need to catch these sorts of things so that our pro- 
grams properly interpret their inputs. 

We also want to look for missing data. If a sample is missing data for 
one or more features, we might be able to patch the holes manually or algo- 
rithmically, but it might be better to simply remove the sample altogether. 
This is a subjective call that we usually make on a case-by-case basis. 

Lastly, we want to identify any pieces of data that seem dramatically dif- 
ferent from all the others. Some of these outlzers might be mere typos, like 
a forgotten decimal point. Others might be the result of human error, like 
a misdirected copy and paste, or when someone forgot to delete an entry 
from a spreadsheet. When we don’t know if an outlier is a real piece of data 
or an error of some kind, we have to use our judgment to decide whether to 
leave it in or remove it manually. This is a subjective decision that depends 
entirely on what our data represents, how well we understand it, and what 
we want to do with it. 

Though these steps may seem straightforward, in practice, carrying 
them out can be a major effort depending on the size and complexity of 
our data and how messed up it is when we first get it. Many tools are avail- 
able to help us clean data. Some are stand-alone, and others are built into 
machine-learning libraries. Commercial services will also clean data for 
a fee. 

It’s useful to keep in mind this classic computing motto: garbage in, gar- 
bage out. In other words, our results are only as good as our starting data, 
so it’s vital that we start with the best data available, which means working 
hard to make it as clean as we possibly can. 

Now that we’ve taken care of the essential small stuff, let’s turn our 
attention to making the data well suited for learning. 


The Importance of Consistency 


Preparing numbers for learning means applying transformations to them, 
without changing the relationships among them that we care about. We 
cover several such transformations later in this chapter, where we might 
scale all the numbers to a given range or eliminate some superfluous data 
so that the learner has less work to do. When we do these things, we must 
always obey a vital principle: any time we modify our training data in some 
way, we must also modify all future data the same way. 

Let’s look at why this is so important. When we make any changes to 
our training data, we typically modify or combine the values in ways that 
are designed to improve the computer’s learning efficiency or accuracy. 
Figure 10-1 shows the idea visually. 
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Transformer 


Transformed 
Data 


Figure 10-1: The flow of preprocessing for training and evaluating 


As the figure shows, we typically determine any needed transforma- 
tions by looking at the entirety of the training set. We transform that data 
to train our learner, and we also use the same transformation for all new 
data that comes after we've released our system to the world. The key point 
is that we must apply the identical modifications to all new data before we 
give it to our algorithm for as long as our system is in use. This step must 
not be skipped. 

The fact that we need to reuse the same transformation on all data we 
evaluate pops up again and again in machine learning, often in subtle ways. 
Let’s first look at the problem in a general way with a visual example. 

Suppose we want to teach a classifier how to distinguish pictures of 
cows from pictures of zebras. We can collect a huge number of photos of 
both animals to use as training data. What most obviously distinguishes 
pictures of these two animals are their different black-and-white markings. 
To make sure our learner pays attention to these elements, we may decide 
to crop each photo to isolate the animal’s hide, and then we train with 
those isolated patches of texture. These cropped photos are all that the 
learner sees. Figure 10-2 shows a couple of samples. 


\ 





Figure 10-2: Left: A patch of texture from a cow. 
Right: A patch of texture from a zebra. 


Suppose that we’ve trained our system and deployed it, but we forget to 
tell people about this preprocessing step of cropping each image to just the 
texture. Without knowing this vital information, a typical user might give 
our system complete pictures of cows and zebras, like those in Figure 10-3, 
and ask the system to identify the animal in each one. 





Figure 10-3: Left: A photo of a cow. Right: A photo of a zebra. If we trained our system 
on the isolated patterns of Figure 10-2, it could be misled by all the extra details in 
the photos. 


Humans can pick out the hide patterns from these photos. A computer, 
on the other hand, can be misled by the legs, the heads, the ground, and 
other details, thus reducing its ability to give us good results. The differ- 
ence between the prepared data of Figure 10-2 and the unprepared data of 
Figure 10-3 can result in a system that performs beautifully on our training 
data but gives lousy results in the real world. To avoid this, all new data, like 
that in Figure 10-3, must be cropped to produce inputs that are just like the 
training data in Figure 10-2. 

Forgetting to transform new data in the same way as we transformed 
the training data is an easy mistake to make but usually causes our algo- 
rithms to underperform, sometimes to the point of becoming useless. The 
rule to remember is this: we determine how to modify our training data, 
then we modify it, and then we remember how we modified it. Any time we deal 
with more data, we must first modify that data in the identical way that the 
training data was modified. We’ll come back to this idea later and see how 
it’s used in practice. 


Types of Data 


Typical databases contain different types of data: floating-point numbers, 
strings, integers that refer to categories, and so on. We'll treat each of these 
data types in its own way, so it’s useful to distinguish them and give each 
unique type its own name. The most common naming system is based on 
whether a kind of data can be sorted. Though we rarely use explicit sort- 
ing when we do deep learning, this naming system is still convenient and 
widely used. 

Recall that each sample is a list of values, each of which is called a fea- 
ture. Kach feature in a sample can be either of two general varieties: numeri- 
cal or categorical. 
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Numerical data is simply a number, either floating-point or integer. 

We also call this quantitative data. Numerical, or quantitative, data can be 
sorted just by using its values. 

Categorical data is just about anything else, though often it’s a string 
that describes a label such as cow or zebra. The two types of categorical data 
correspond to data that can be naturally sorted and that which can't. 

Ordinal data is categorical data that has a known order (hence the 
name), so we can sort it. Strings can be sorted alphabetically, but we can 
also sort them by meaning. For example, we can think of the rainbow colors 
as ordinal, because they have a natural ordering in which they appear in a 
rainbow, from red to orange on to violet. To sort the names of colors by rain- 
bow order, we need to use a program that understands the orders of colors 
in a rainbow. Another example of ordinal data are strings that describe a 
person at different ages, such as infant, teenager, and elderly. These strings 
also have a natural order, so we can sort them as well, again by some kind of 
custom routine. 

Nominal data is categorical data without a natural ordering. For exam- 
ple, a list of desktop items such as paper clip, stapler, and pencil sharpener has 
no natural or built-in ordering, nor does a collection of pictures of cloth- 
ing, like socks, shirts, gloves, and bowler hats. We can turn nominal data 
into ordinal data just by defining an order and sticking to it. For example, 
we can assert that the order of clothing should be from head to toes, so our 
previous example would have the order bowler hats, shirts, gloves, and socks, 
thereby turning our pictures into ordinal data. The order we create for 
nominal data doesn’t have to make any particular kind of sense, it just has 
to be defined and then used consistently. 

Machine learning algorithms require numbers as input, so we convert 
string data (and any other nonnumerical data) into numbers before we 
learn from it. Taking strings as an example, we could make a list of all the 
strings in the training data, and assign each one a unique number start- 
ing with 0. Many libraries provide built-in routines to create and apply this 
transformation. 
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Sometimes it’s useful to turn integers into lists. For instance, we might have 
a classifier with 10 classes where class 3 might be toaster and class 7 might be 
ball-point pen, and so on. When we manually assign a label to a photo of one 
of these objects, we consult this list and give it the correct number. When 
the system makes a prediction, it gives us back a list of 10 numbers. Each 
number represents the system’s confidence that the input belongs to the 
corresponding class. 

This means we are comparing our label (an integer) with the classifier’s 
output (a list). When we build classifiers, it makes sense to compare lists to 
lists, So we need a way to turn our label into a list. 

That’s easily done. Our list form of the label is just the list we want from 
the output. Let’s suppose that we’re labeling a picture of a toaster. We want 


the system’s output to be a list of ten values, with a 1 in the slot for class 3, 
corresponding to complete certainty that this is a toaster, and a 0 in every 
other slot, indicating complete certainty that the image is none of those other 
things. So, the list form of our label is the very same thing: ten numbers, all 0, 
except for a 1 in slot 3. 

Converting a label like 3 or 7 into this kind of list is called one-hot encod- 
ing, referring to only one entry in the list being “hot,” or marked. The list 
itself is sometimes called a dummy variable. When we provide class labels to 
the system during training, we usually provide this one-hot encoded list, or 
dummy variable, rather than a single integer. 

Let’s see this in action. Figure 10-4(a) shows the eight colors in the 
original 1903 box of Crayola Crayons (Crayola 2016). Let’s suppose these 
colors appear as strings in our data. The one-hot labels that we provide to 
the system as our labels are shown in the rightmost column. 


Assignment of a number One-hot encoding of 


Colors in our data to each value each color 
red red ——> 0 red ——-+» [1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0] 
yellow yellow —> 1 yellow —+ [0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0] 
blue blue ——> 2 blue ——> [0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0] 
green green —> 3 green —> [0, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0] 
orange orange — 4 orange — [0, 0, O, O, 1, 0, O, O] 
brown brown—> 5 brown —> [0, 0, O, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0] 
purple purple — 6 purple —» [0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 1, 0] 
black black —> 7 black — [0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 1] 


(a) (b) (C) 


Figure 10-4: One-hot encoding for the original eight Crayola colors in 1903. (a) The origi- 
nal eight strings. (b) Each string is assigned a value from O to 7 (c) Each time the string 
appears in our data, we replace it with a list of eight numbers, all of which are O except 
for a 1 in the position corresponding to that string’s value. 


So far, we’ve converted data in one form to another form. Now let’s look 
at some transformations that actually change the values in our data. 


Normalizing and Standardizing 


We often work with samples whose features span different numerical 
ranges. For instance, suppose we collected data on a herd of African bush 
elephants. Our data describes each elephant with four values: 


Age in hours (0, 420,000) 

Weight in tons (0, 7) 

Tail length in centimeters (120, 155) 

Age relative to the historical mean age, in hours (—210,000, 210,000) 


fe a oe i 
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These are significantly different ranges of numbers. Generally speak- 
ing, because of the numerical nature of the algorithms we use, larger num- 
bers may influence a learning program more than smaller ones. The values 
in feature 4 are not only large, but they also can be negative. 

For the best learning behavior, we want all of our data to be roughly 
comparable, or to fit in roughly the same range of numbers. 


Normalization 


A common first step in transforming our data is to normalize each feature. 
The word normalis used in everyday life to mean “typical,” but it also has 
specialized technical meanings in different fields. In this context, we use 
the word in its statistical sense. We say that when we scale data into some 
specific range, the data has been normalized. The most popular choice of 
ranges for normalization are [—1,1] and [0,1], depending on the data and 
what it means (it doesn’t make sense to speak of negative apples or ages, for 
instance). Every machine learning library offers a routine to do this, but we 
have to remember to call it. 

Figure 10-5 shows a 2D dataset that we’ll use for demonstration. We’ve 
chosen a guitar because the shape helps us see what happens to the points 
as we move them around. We also added colors strictly as a visual aid, only 
to help us see how the points move. The colors have no other meaning. 


Input points 


0.2 


0.0 


—0.2 


—0.4 


—0.6 


—().8 


—1.0 





—1.0 -0.8 -0.6 -0.4 -0.2 0.0 0.2 
Figure 10-5: A guitar shape made of 232 points 


Typically, these points are the results of measurements, say the age and 
weights of some people, or the tempo and volume of a song. To keep things 
generic, let’s call the two features x and y. 

Figure 10-6 shows the results of normalizing each feature in our guitar- 
shaped data to the range [-1,1] on each axis. 


Normalized 





—1.0 -0.5 0.0 0.5 1.0 


Figure 10-6: The data of Figure 10-5 after normalization to the range [-1,1] on each axis. 
The skewing of the shape is due to it being stretched more along the Y axis than the X. 


In Figure 10-6, the x values are scaled from —1 to 1, and the y values 
are independently scaled from —1 to 1. The guitar shape resulting from this 
operation has skewed a little bit because it’s been stretched more vertically 
than horizontally. This happens any time the different dimensions of the 
starting data span different ranges. In our case, the x data originally spanned 
the range of about [-1, 0] and the y data spanned about [—0.5, 0.2]. When we 
adjusted the values, we had to stretch the y values apart more than the x val- 
ues, causing the skewing we see in Figure 10-6. 


Standardization 


Another common operation involves standardizing each feature. This is a 
two-step process. First, we add (or subtract) a fixed value to all the data for 
each feature so that the mean value of every feature is 0 (this step is also 
called mean normalization or mean subtraction). In our 2D data, this moves the 
entire dataset left-right and up-down so that the mean value is sitting right 
on (0,0). Then, instead of normalizing or scaling each feature to lie between 
—l and 1, we scale it so that it has a standard deviation of 1 (this step is also 
called variance normalization). Recall from Chapter 2 that this means about 
68 percent of the values in that feature lie in the range of —1 to 1. 
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In our 2D example, the x values are stretched or compressed horizon- 
tally until about 68 percent of the data is between —1 and 1 on the X axis, 
and then the y values are stretched or compressed vertically until the same 
thing is true on the Y axis. This necessarily means that points will land out- 
side of the range [-I, 1] on each axis, so our results are different than what 
we get from normalization. Figure 10-7 shows the application of standard- 
ization to our starting data in Figure 10-5. 


Mean and Variance Adjusted 





—2 —1 0 1 2 
Figure 10-7: The data of Figure 10-5 after standardization 


Here again we see that when the original shape doesn’t fit a normal 
distribution, a transformation like standardization can skew or otherwise 
distort the shape of the original data. Most libraries offer routines to nor- 
malize or standardize any or all of our features in one call. This makes it 
convenient to satisfy some algorithms that require their input to be normal- 
ized or standardized. 


Remembering the Transformation 


Both normalization and standardization routines are controlled by param- 
eters that tell them how to do their jobs. Most library routines analyze the 
data to find these parameters and then use them to apply the transforma- 
tion. Because it’s so important to transform future data with the same 
operations, these library calls always give us a way to hang onto these 
parameters so we can apply the same transformations again later. 

In other words, when we later receive a new batch of data to evalu- 
ate, either to evaluate our system’s accuracy or to make real predictions 
out in the field, we do not analyze that data to find new normalizing or 
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standardizing transformations. Instead, we apply the same normalizing 
or standardizing steps that we determined for the training data. 

A consequence of this step is that the newly transformed data is almost 
never itself normalized or standardized. That is, it won’t be in the range 
[-1,1] on both axes, or it won't have its average at (0,0) and contain 68 per- 
cent of its data in the range [1,1] on each axis. That’s fine. What’s impor- 
tant is that we’re using the same transformation. If the new data isn’t quite 
normalized or standardized, so be it. 


Types of Transformations 


Some transformations are univariate, which means they work on just one fea- 
ture at a time, each independent of the others (the name comes from combin- 
ing uni, for one, with variate, which means the same as variable or feature). 
Others are multivariate, meaning they work on many features simultaneously. 

Let’s consider normalization. This is usually implemented as a univari- 
ate transformer that treats each feature as a separate set of data to be manip- 
ulated. That is, if it’s scaling 2D points to the range [0,1], it would scale all 
the x values to that range, and then independently scale all the y values. The 
two sets of features don’t interact in any way, so how the X axis gets scaled 
does not depend at all on the y values, and vice versa. Figure 10-8 shows this 
ideal visually for a normalizer applied to data with three features. 


(a) (b) 


Figure 10-8: When we apply a univariate transformation, each feature is transformed 
independently of the others. Here we are normalizing three features to the range [0,1]. (a) 
The starting ranges of three features. (b) Each of the three ranges is independently shifted 
and stretched to the range [0,1]. 


By contrast, a multivariate algorithm looks at multiple features at a time 
and treats them as a group. The most extreme (and most common) version 
of this process is to handle all of the features simultaneously. If we scale our 
three colored bars in a multivariate way, we move and stretch them all asa 
group until they collectively fill the range [0,1], as illustrated in Figure 10-9. 

We can apply many transformations in either a univariate or multivari- 
ate way. We choose based on our data and application. For instance, the 
univariate version made sense in Figure 10-6 when we scaled our x and y 
samples because they’re essentially independent. But suppose our features 
are temperature measurements made at different times over the course of 
different days? We probably want to scale all the features together so that, 
as a collection, they span the range of temperatures we're working with. 
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(a) (b) 


Figure 10-9: When we apply a multivariate transformation, we treat multiple features 
simultaneously. Here we are again normalizing to the range [0,1]. (a) The starting ranges 
of three features. (b) The bars are shifted and stretched as a group so that their collective 
minimum and maximum values span the range [0,1]. 


Slice Processing 


Given a dataset, we need to think about how we select the data we want to trans- 
form. There are three approaches, depending on whether we think of slicing, or 
extracting, our data by sample, by feature, or by element. These approaches 
are respectively called samplewise, featurewise, and elementwise processing. 

Let’s look at them in that order. For this discussion, let’s assume that 
each sample in our dataset is a list of numbers. We can arrange the whole 
dataset in a 2D grid, where each row holds a sample and each element in 
that row is a feature. Figure 10-10 shows the setup. 


Features 


Samples 


Figure 10-10: Our database for the coming 
discussion is a 2D grid. Each row is a sample that 
contains multiple features, which make up the columns. 


Samplewise Processing 


The samplewise approach is appropriate when all of our features are 
aspects of the same thing. For example, suppose our input data contains 
little snippets of audio, such as a person speaking into a cell phone. Then 
the features in each sample are the amplitude of the audio at successive 
moments, as in Figure 10-11. 


If we want to scale this data to the range [0,1], it makes sense to scale all 
the features in a single sample so the loudest parts are set to 1 and the qui- 
etest parts to 0. Thus, we process each sample, one at a time, independent 
of the other samples. 


Features 


Samples 
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Figure 10-11: Each sample consists of a series of measurements 
of a short audio waveform. Each feature gives us an instantaneous 
measurement of the volume of the sound at that moment. 


Featurewise Processing 


The featurewise approach is appropriate when our samples represent essen- 
tially different things. 

Suppose we've taken a variety of weather measurements each evening, 
recording the temperature, rainfall, wind speed, and humidity. This gives 
us four features per sample, as in Figure 10-12. 


Rain Wind 
Temperature fall speed Humidity 














June 3 60 0.2 4 0.1 
June 6 75 0 8 0.05 
June 9 0.1 12 0.2 
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Figure 10-12: When we process our data featurewise, we analyze each column 
independently. Top three lines: The original data. Middle line: The range. Bottom line: 
The scaled data. 
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It doesn’t make sense to scale this data on a samplewise basis, because the 
units and measurements are incompatible. We can’t compare the wind speed 
and the humidity on an equal footing. But we can analyze all of the humidity 
values together, and the same is true for all the values for temperature, rain- 
fall, and humidity. In other words, we modify each feature in turn. 

When we process data featurewise, each column of feature values is 
sometimes called a fibre. 


Elementwise Processing 


The elementwise approach treats each element in the grid of Figure 10-10 

as an independent entity and applies the same transformation to every ele- 
ment in the grid independently. This is useful, for example, when all of our 
data represents the same kind of thing, but we want to change its units. For 
instance, suppose that each sample corresponds to a family with eight mem- 
bers and contains the heights of each of the eight people. Our measurement 
team reported their heights in inches, but we want the heights in millimeters. 

We need only multiply every entry in the grid by 25.4 to convert inches 
to millimeters. It doesn’t matter if we think of this as working across rows or 
along columns, since every element is handled the same way. 

We do this frequently when we work with images. Image data often 
arrives with each pixel in the range [0,255]. We often apply an elementwise 
scaling operation to divide every pixel value in the entire input by 255, giv- 
ing us data from 0 to I. 

Most libraries allow us to apply transformations using any of these 
interpretations. 
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We've been looking at different transformations that we can apply to our 
data. However, sometimes we want to undo, or invert, those steps so we can 
more easily compare our results to our original data. 

For example, suppose we work for the traffic department of a city that 
has one major highway. Our city is far north, so the temperature often drops 
below freezing. The city managers have noticed that the traffic density seems 
to vary with temperature, with more people staying home on the coldest days. 
In order to plan for roadwork and other construction, the managers want 
to know how many cars they can predict for each morning’s rush-hour com- 
mute based on the temperature. Because it takes some time to measure and 
process the data, we decide to measure the temperature at midnight each 
evening and then predict how many cars will be on the road between 7 and 8 
AM the next morning. We’re going to start using our system in the middle of 
winter, sO we expect temperatures both above and below freezing (0° Celsius). 

For a few months, we measure the temperature at every midnight, and 
we count the total number of cars passing a particular marker on the road 
between 7 and 8 aM the next morning. The raw data is shown in Figure 10-13. 

We want to give this data to a machine-learning system that will learn the 
connection between temperature and traffic density. After deployment, we feed 


in a sample consisting of one feature, describing the temperature in degrees, 
and we get back a real number telling us the predicted number of cars on 
the road. 
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Figure 10-13: Each midnight we measure the temperature, and then the following morn- 
ing, we measure the number of cars on the road between 7 and 8 Am. 


Let’s suppose that the regression algorithm we’re using works best when 
its input data is scaled to the range [0,1]. We can normalize the data to [0,1] 
on both axes, as in Figure 10-14. 


Normalized Data 
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Normalized temperature 


Figure 10-14: Normalizing both ranges to [0,1] makes the data more amenable for training. 
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This looks just like Figure 10-13, only now both our scales (and data) 
run from 0 to 1. 

We've stressed the importance of remembering this transformation so 
we can apply it to future data. Let’s look at those mechanics in three steps. 
For convenience, let’s use an object-oriented philosophy, where our trans- 
formations are carried out by objects that remember their own parameters. 

The first of our three steps is to create a transformer object for each 
axis. This object is capable of performing this transformation (also called a 
mapping). 

Second, let’s give that object our input data to analyze. It finds the 
smallest and largest values and uses them to create the transformation that 
shifts and scales our input data to the range [0,1]. We’ll give the tempera- 
ture data to the first transformer and the vehicle count data to the second 
transformer. 

So far, we’ve only created the transformers, but we haven't applied 
them. Nothing has changed in any of our data. 

Figure 10-15 shows the idea. 


Measured Measured 
temperatures Car counts 
[-31, 40] [18, 46] 


Analyze Analyze 


temperatures Car counts 





Figure 10-15: Building transformation objects. Left: The temperature 
data is fed to a transformation object, represented by a blue rectan- 
gle. Right: We also build a yellow transformer for the car counts. 


The third step is to give our data to the transform objects again, but 
this time, we tell them to apply the transformation they have already com- 
puted. The result is a new set of data that has been transformed to the 
range [0,1]. Figure 10-16 shows the idea. 

Now we're ready to learn. We give our transformed data to our learning 
algorithm and let it figure out the relationship between the inputs and the 
outputs, as shown schematically in Figure 10-17. 

Let’s assume that we’ve trained our system, and it’s doing a good job of 
predicting car counts from temperature data. 

The next day, we deploy our system on a web page for the city manag- 
ers. On the first night, the manager on duty measures a midnight tempera- 
ture of —10° Celsius. She opens up our application, finds the input box for 
the temperature, types in -10, and hits the big “Predict Traffic” button. 


Measured Measured 
temperatures Car counts 
[-31, 40] [18, 46] 
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Transformed Transformed 
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Figure 10-16: Each feature is modified by the transformation we previ- 
ously computed for it. The output of the transformations goes into our 
learning system. 
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temperatures car counts 
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Learn 


Figure 10-17: A schematic view of learning from our 
transformed features and targets 


Uh-oh, something’s gone wrong. We can’t just feed —10 into our trained 
system, because as Figure 10-17 shows, it’s expecting a number in the range 
of 0 to 1. We need to transform the data somehow. The only way that makes 
sense is to apply the same transformation that we applied to the tempera- 
tures when we trained our system. For example, if in our original dataset 
-10 became the value 0.29, then if the temperature is —10 tonight, we should 
enter 0.29, not —10. 

Here’s where we see the value of saving our transformation as an 
object. We can simply tell that object to take the same transformation that 
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it applied to our training data and now apply it to this new piece of data. If 
—10 turned into 0.29 during training, any new input of —10 turns into 0.29 
during deployment as well. 

Let’s suppose that we correctly give the temperature 0.29 to the system, 
and it produces a traffic density of 0.32. This corresponds to the value of 
some number of cars transformed by our car transformation. But that value 
is between 0 and 1, because that was the range of the data we trained on 
representing car counts. How do we undo that transformation and turn it 
into a number of cars? 

In any machine learning library, every transformation object comes 
with a routine to znvert, or undo, its transformation, providing us with an 
inverse transformation. In this case, it inverts the normalizing transformation 
it’s been applying so far. If the object transformed 39 cars into the normal- 
ized value 0.32, then the inverse transformation turns the normalized value 
0.32 back into 39 cars. This is the value we print out to the city manager. 
Figure 10-18 shows these steps. 
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Figure 10-18: When we feed a new temperature to our system, we 
transform it using the transformation we computed for our temperature 
data, turning it into a number from O to 1. The value that comes out is 
then run through the inverse of the transformation we computed for the 
car data, turning it from a scaled number into a number of cars. 


One thing that can seemingly go wrong here is if we get new samples 
outside of the original input range. Suppose we get a surprisingly cold 
temperature reading one night of —50° Celsius, which is far below the 


minimum value in our original data. The result is that the transformed 
value is a negative number, outside of our [0,1] range. The same thing can 
happen if we get a very hot night, giving us a positive temperature that 
transforms to a value greater than 1, which is again outside of [0,1]. 

Both situations are fine. Our desire for scaling inputs to [0,1] is to make 
training go as efficiently as possible, and also to keep numerical issues 
in check. Once the system is trained, we can give it any values we want as 
input, and it calculates a corresponding output. Of course, we still have to 
pay attention to our data. If the system predicts a negative number of cars 
for tomorrow, we don’t want to make plans based on that number. 


Information Leakage in Cross-Validation 


We've seen how to build the transformation from the training set and then 
retain that transformation and apply it, unchanged, to all additional data. 
If we don’t follow this policy carefully, we can get information leakage, where 
information that doesn’t belong in our transformation accidentally sneaks 
(or leaks) into it, affecting the transformation. This means that we don’t 
transform the data the way we intend. Worse, this leakage can lead to the 
system getting an unfair advantage when it evaluates our test data, giving 
us an overinflated measure of accuracy. We may conclude that our system 
is performing well enough to be deployed, only to be disappointed when it 
has much worse performance when used for real. 

Information leakage is a challenging problem because many of its 
causes can be subtle. As an example, let’s see how information leakage can 
affect the process of cross-validation, which we discussed in Chapter 8. 
Modern libraries give us convenient routines that provide fast and correct 
implementations of cross-validation, so we don’t have to write our own code 
to do it. But let’s look under the hood anyway. We’ll see how a seemingly 
reasonable approach leads to information leakage, and then how we can fix 
it. Seeing this in action will help us get better at preventing, spotting, and 
fixing information leakage in our own systems and algorithms. 

Recall that in cross-validation, we set aside one fold (or section) of the 
starting training set to serve as a temporary validation set. ‘Then we build a 
new learner and train it with the remaining data. When we’re done train- 
ing, we evaluate the learner using the saved fold as the validation set. This 
means that each time through the loop, we have a new training set (the 
starting data without the samples in the selected fold). If we’re going to 
apply a transformation to our data, we need to build it from just the data 
that’s being used as the training set for that learner. We then apply that 
transformation to the current training set, and we apply the same transforma- 
zon to the current validation set. The key thing to remember is that because 
in cross-validation we create a new training set and validation set each 
time through the loop, we need to build a new transformation each time 
through the loop as well. 

Let’s see what happens if we do it incorrectly. Figure 10-19 shows 
our starting set of samples at the left. They’re analyzed to produce a 
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transformation (shown by the red circle), which is then applied by a trans- 
formation routine (marked T). To show the change, we colored the trans- 
formed samples red, like the transformation. 
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Figure 10-19: A wrong way to do cross-validation: building one transform based on all 
the original training data 
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Then we enter the cross-validation process. Here the loop is “unrolled,” 
so we're showing several instances of the training sessions, each associated 
with a different fold. Each time through the loop, we remove a fold, train 
on the remaining samples, and then test with the validation fold and create 
a score. 

The problem here is that when we analyzed the input data to build the 
transformation, we included the data in every fold in our analysis. To see 
why this is a problem, let’s look more closely at what’s going on with a sim- 
pler and more specific scenario. 

Suppose that the transformation we want to apply is scaling all the 
features in the training set, as a group, to the range 0 to 1. That is, we'll 
do samplewise multivariate normalization. Let’s say that in the very first 
fold, the smallest and largest feature values are 0.01 and 0.99. In the other 
folds, the largest and smallest values occupy smaller ranges. Figure 10-20 
shows the range of data contained in each of the five folds. We’re going to 
analyze data in all the folds and build our transformation from that. 

In Figure 10-20, our dataset is shown at the left, split into five folds. 
Inside each box, we show the range of values in that fold, with 0 at the left 
and | at the right. The top fold has features running from 0.01 to 0.99. The 
other folds have values that are well within this range. When we analyze all 
the folds as a group, the range of the first fold dominates, so we only stretch 
the whole dataset by a little bit. 





Figure 10-20: A wrong way to transform our data for cross-validation is to transform 
everything at once before the loop. 


Now let’s proceed with the cross-validation loop. Our input data is the 
stack of five transformed folds at the far right of Figure 10-20. Let’s start by 
extracting the first fold and setting it aside; then we can train with the rest of 
the data, and validate. But we’ve done something bad here, because our train- 
ing data’s transformation was influenced by the validation data. This is a violation 
of our basic principle that we create the transform using only the values in 
the training data. But here we used what is now the validation data when we 
computed our transform. We say that information has leaked from this step’s 
validation data into the transformation parameters, where it doesn’t belong. 

The right way to build the transformation for the training data is to 
remove the validation data from the samples, then build the transformation 
from the remaining data, and then apply that transformation to both the 
training and validation data. Figure 10-21 shows this visually. 





—> Scaling 





Figure 10-21: The proper way to transform our data for cross-validation is to first remove 
the fold samples and then compute the transformation from the data that remains. 


Now we can apply that transformation to both the training set and the 
validation data. Note that here the validation data ends up way outside the 
range [0,1], which is no problem, because that data really is more extreme 
than the training set. 

To fix our cross-validation process, we need to use this scheme in the 
loop and compute a new transformation for every training set. Figure 10-22 
shows the right way to proceed. 
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Figure 10-22: The proper way to do cross-validation 


For each fold we want to use as a validation set, we analyze the starting 
samples with that fold removed and then apply the resulting transform to 
both the training set and the validation set in the fold. The different col- 
ors show that each time through the loop, we build and apply a different 
transformation. 

We've discussed information leakage in the context of cross-validation 
because it’s a great example of this tricky topic. Happily, the cross-validation 
routines in modern libraries all do the right thing, so we don’t have to worry 
about this problem ourselves when we use library routines. But this doesn’t 
take the responsibility off of us when we write our own code. Information 
leakage is often subtle, and it can creep into our programs in unexpected 
ways. It’s important that we always think carefully about possible sources of 
information leakage when we build and apply transformations. 
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We've been looking at ways to adjust the numbers in our data, and how to 
select the numbers that go into each transformation. Now let’s look at a dif- 
ferent kind of transformation, designed not just to manipulate the data, but 
to actually compress it. We will literally create a new dataset that’s smaller 
than the original training set, typically by removing or combining features 
in each sample. 

This has two advantages: improved speed and accuracy when train- 
ing. It stands to reason that the less data we need to process during train- 
ing, the faster our training goes. By going faster, we mean we can pack 


in more learning in a given amount of time, resulting in a more accurate 
system. 
Let’s look at a few ways to shrink our dataset. 


Feature Selection 


If we’ve collected features in our data that are redundant, irrelevant, or 
otherwise not helpful, then we should eliminate them so that we don’t waste 
time on them. This process is called feature selection, or sometimes, feature 
filtering. 

Let’s consider an example where some data is actually superfluous. 
Suppose we're hand-labeling images of elephants by entering their size, spe- 
cies, and other characteristics into a database. For some reason nobody can 
quite remember, we also have a field for the number of heads. Elephants 
have only one head, so that field’s going to be nothing but 1’s. So that data 
is not just useless, it also slows us down. We ought to remove that field from 
our data. 

We can generalize this idea to removing features that are almost useless, 
that contribute very little, or that simply make the least contribution to get- 
ting the right answer. Let’s continue with our collection of elephant images. 
We have values for each animal’s height, weight, last known latitude and 
longitude, trunk length, ear size, and so on. But for this (imaginary) spe- 
cies, the trunk length and ear size may be closely correlated. If so, we can 
remove (or filter out) either one and still get the benefit of the information 
they each represent. 

Many libraries offer tools that can estimate the impact of removing 
each field from a database. We can then use this information to guide us 
in simplifying our database and speeding our learning without sacrificing 
more accuracy than we're willing to give up. Because removing a feature 
is a transformation, any features we remove from our training set must be 
removed from all future data as well. 


Dimensionality Reduction 


Another approach to reducing the size of our dataset is combining features, 
so one feature can do the work of two or more. This is called dimensionality 
reduction, where dimensionality refers to the number of features. 

The intuition here is that some of the features in our data might be 
closely related without being entirely redundant. If the relationship is strong, 
we might be able to combine those two features into just one new one. An 
everyday example of this is the body mass index (BMI). This is a single number 
that combines a person’s height and weight. Some measurements of a per- 
son’s health can be computed with just the BMI. For example, charts that 
help people decide if they need to lose weight can be conveniently indexed 
by age and BMI (CDC 2017). 

Let’s look at a tool that automatically determines how to select and com- 
bine features to make the smallest impact on our results. 
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Principal component analysis (PCA), is a mathematical technique for reducing 
the dimensionality of data. Let’s get a visual feel for PCA by looking at what 
it does to our guitar data. 

Figure 10-23 shows our starting guitar data again. As before, the colors 
of the dots are just to make it easier to track them in the following figures 
as the data is manipulated, and don’t have any other meaning. 


Input Point 
0.2 si : 
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—1.0 
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Figure 10-23: The starting data for our discussion of PCA 


Our goal is to crunch this two-dimensional data down to one-dimen- 
sional data. That is, we combine each set of paired x and y values to create 
a single new number based on both of them, just as BMI is a single number 
that combines a person’s height and weight. 

Let’s start by standardizing the data. Figure 10-24 shows this combina- 
tion of setting each dimension to have a mean of 0 and a standard deviation 
of 1, as we saw before. 

We already know that we’re going to try to reduce this 2D data to 
just 1D. To get a feel for the idea before we actually apply it, let’s go 
through the process with one key step missing, and then we’ll put that 
step back in. 

To get started, let’s draw a horizontal line on the X axis. We'll call this 
the projection line. Then we'll project, or move, each data point to its closest 
spot on the projection line. Because our line is horizontal, we only need 
to move our points up or down to find their closest point on the projec- 
tion line. 


Mean and Variance Adjusted 





—2 —1 0 1 2 
Figure 10-24: Our input data after standardizing 


The results of projecting the data in Figure 10-24 onto a horizontal pro- 
jection line are shown in Figure 10-25. 


Projected points to y = 0 
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Figure 10-25: We project each data point of the guitar by moving it to 
its nearest point on the projection line. For clarity, we're showing the 
path taken by only about 25 percent of the points. 
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The results after all the points are processed is shown in Figure 10-26. 


Projected to y = 0 
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Figure 10-26: The result of Figure 10-25 after all the points have been 
moved to the projection line. Each point now is described only by its x 
coordinate, resulting in a one-dimensional dataset. 


This is the one-dimensional dataset we were after, because the points 
only differ by their x value (the y value is always 0, so it’s irrelevant). But this 
would be a lousy way to combine our features, because all we did was throw 
away the y values. It’s hike computing BMI by simply using the weight and 
ignoring the height. 

To improve the situation, let’s include the step we skipped. Instead of 
using a horizontal projection line, we rotate the line around until it’s pass- 
ing through the direction of maximum variance. Think of this as the line 
that, after projection, has the largest range of points. Any library routine 
that implements PCA finds this line for us automatically. Figure 10-27 
shows this line for our guitar data. 


Line of Max Variance 
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Figure 10-27: The thick black line is the line of maximum variance 
through our original data. This is our projection line. 


Now we continue just like before. We project each point onto this pro- 
jection line by moving it to its closest point on the line. As before, we do 
this by moving perpendicular to the line until we intersect it. Figure 10-28 
shows this process. 


Projecting Points 
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Figure 10-28: We project the guitar data onto the projection line by 
moving each point to its closest point on the line. For clarity, we're 
showing the path taken by only about 25 percent of the points. 
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The projected points are shown in Figure 10-29. Note that they all le 
on the line of maximum variance that we found in Figure 10-27. 


Projected Points 
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Figure 10-29: The points of the guitar dataset projected onto the line 
of maximum variance 


For convenience, we can rotate this line of points to lie on the X axis, 
as shown in Figure 10-30. Now the y coordinate is irrelevant again, and 
we have 1D data that includes information about each point from both its 
original x and y values. 


Rotated Projected Points 
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Figure 10-30: Rotating the points of Figure 10-29 into a horizontal position 


Although the straight line of points in Figure 10-30 looks roughly like 
the line of points in Figure 10-26, they’re different, because the points are 
distributed differently along the X axis. In other words, they have different 
values, because they were computed by projecting onto a tilted line, rather 
than a horizontal one. Figure 10-31 shows the two projections together. The 
PCA result is not just longer, but the points are also distributed differently. 


— =“ 0 1 2 dq 


Figure 10-31: Comparing the points created by projection to y = O in Figure 10-26 (top) 
and the PCA algorithm in Figure 10-30 (bottom) 


All of the steps we just discussed are carried out automatically by a 
machine learning library when we call its PCA routine. 

The beauty of the 1D data created by this projection step is that every 
point’s single value (its x value) is a combination of the 2D data it started 
with. We reduced the dimensionality of our dataset by one dimension, but 
we did so while retaining as much information as we could. Our learning 
algorithms now only have to process one feature rather than two, so they'll 
run faster. Of course, we've thrown some information away, so the accuracy 
may suffer. The trick to using PCA effectively is to choose dimensions that 
can be combined while still staying within the performance goals of our 
project. 

If we have 3D data, we can imagine placing a plane in the middle of 
the cloud of samples and projecting our data down onto the plane. The 
library’s job is to find the best orientation of that plane. This takes our data 
from 3D to 2D. If we want to go all the way down to 1D, we can imagine pro- 
jecting the data onto a line through the volume of points. In practice, we 
can use this technique in problems with any number of dimensions, where 
we may reduce the dimensionality of the data by tens or more. 

The critical questions for this kind of algorithm include: How many 
dimensions should we try to compress? Which dimensions should be com- 
bined? How they should get combined? We usually use the letter k to stand 
for the number of dimensions remaining in our data after PCA has done its 
work. So, in our guitar example, k was 1. We can call ka parameter of the 
algorithm, though usually we call it a hyperparameter of the entire learning 
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system. As we've seen, the letter kis used for lots of different algorithms in 
machine learning, which is unfortunate; it’s important to pay attention to 
the context when we see references to k. 

Compressing too little means our training and evaluation steps are 
going to be inefficient, but compressing too much means we risk eliminat- 
ing important information that we should have kept. To pick the best value 
for the hyperparameter k, we usually try out a few different values to see 
how they do and then pick the one that seems to work best. We can auto- 
mate this search using the techniques of hyperparameter searching provided by 
many libraries. 

As always, whatever PCA transformations we use to compress our train- 
ing data must also be used in the same way for all future data. 


PCA for Simple Images 


Images are an important and special kind of data. Let’s apply PCA toa 
simple set of images. 

Figure 10-32 shows a set of six images, perhaps drawn from a huge data- 
set of tens of thousands of such pictures. If these grayscale images are 1,000 
pixels on a side, each contains 1,000 x 1,000, or | million, pixels. Is there 
any better way to represent them than with a million numbers each? 
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Figure 10-32: Six images we’d like to represent 
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Let’s start by observing that each image in Figure 10-32 can be re- 
created from the three images in Figure 10-33, each scaled by a different 
amount and then added together. 


Figure 10-33: We can create all six images in Figure 10-32 by scaling 
these three by different amounts and adding the results. 
































For example, we can reconstruct the first image in Figure 10-32 by add- 
ing 20 percent of the circle, 70 percent of the vertical box, and 40 percent 
of the horizontal box. We often call these scaling factors the weights. The 
weights for each of the six starting images are shown in Figure 10-34. 
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Figure 10-34: The weights to use when scaling the three images in Figure 10-33 to recover the images in 
Figure 10-32 


Figure 10-35 shows the process of scaling and combining the compo- 
nents to recover the first original image. 

In general, we can represent any image of this type with the three 
weights of the component images that make the best match. To reconstruct 
any of the input images, we need the three simpler pictures (1 million val- 
ues each) plus the three numbers for that specific image. If we had 1,000 
images, storing each one would take a total of 1,000 megabytes. But using 
this compressed form, we need a total of only 3.001 megabytes. 
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Figure 10-35: Recovering the first image in Figure 10-32 by scaling the images in 
Figure 10-33 


For these simple images, it’s easy to find the components as three geo- 
metric shapes. But when we have more realistic pictures, this won’t gener- 
ally be possible. 

The good news is that we can use the projection technique we dis- 
cussed earlier. Instead of projecting a collection of points to create a new 
set of points on a line, we can project a collection of images to create a new 
image. This is a more abstract process than the one we followed with the 
guitar points, but the concept is the same. Let’s get a feeling for how PCA 
handles images by skipping the mechanics and focusing on the results. 

Consider again the six starting images of Figure 10-32. Remember 
that these are grayscale images, not vector drawings. Let’s ask PCA to find 
a grayscale image that comes closest to representing all the images, in 
the same way that our diagonal line came closest to representing all the 
points in our guitar. Then we can represent each starting image as a sum 
of this image, scaled by an appropriate amount, plus whatever is left over. 
Figure 10-36 shows this process. 
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Figure 10-36: Running PCA on the images from Figure 10-32 
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The starting images from 10-32 are shown at the top of Figure 10-36. 

Now we ask PCA to find an image that corresponds to the line in Fig- 
ure 10-28. That is, an image that, in some sense, captures something from all 
of the inputs. Let’s say it found the picture at the left in Figure 10-36, showing 
the two bars and the circle all in black and overlaid. We’ll call this the shared 
wmage, which isn’t a formal term but is useful here. 

Let’s now represent each image at the top of Figure 10-36 as a combina- 
tion of a scaled version of the shared image, and some other image. To do 
this, we find the lightest pixel in each input image, and scale the shared 
image to that intensity. That scaling factor is shown at the top of the copies 
of the common image in the middle row, where the copies have been scaled 
in intensity by that amount. If we subtract each scaled common image from 
the source image above it in the figure, we get their difference. We could 
write this as “source — common = difference,” or equivalently, “source = 
common + difference,” which is shown in the figure. 

We can then run PCA again, this time on the bottom row of 
Figure 10-36. Again, it projects these six images to create a new image 
that is the best match for all of them. As before, we can represent each 
picture as the sum of a scaled version of what’s common, plus whatever 
is left. Figure 10-37 shows the idea. In this demonstration, we’re suppos- 
ing that PCA created an image of the two overlapping boxes as the best 
matching image. 
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Figure 10-37: Running PCA on the bottom row of Figure 10-36 


Something interesting happened in two images on the bottom row. 
Let’s look at the second column from the left. The image we want to match 
on the top row is a circle and horizontal box, but we’re trying to match it 
with a scaled pair of crossed boxes. To match the top image, we need to add 
in some of the circle, but subtract the vertical box that we just introduced. 
That just means setting the corresponding data in the bottom image to 
negative values. These are perfectly valid numbers to place into our data, 
though we have to be careful if we try to display this image directly. If we 
reconstruct the top image by adding up the two images beneath it, the 
negative values in the red region in the bottom row cancel out the positive 
values in the vertical box in the middle row, so the sum of these images 
matches the circle and horizontal box at the top. The same reasoning 
applies to the horizontal box in the rightmost column. 

Figure 10-38 summarizes the two steps we’ve seen so far. 

We took only two steps here, but we can repeat this process dozens or 
hundreds of times. 

To represent each starting image, we only need the collection of com- 
mon images and the weight we assigned to each. Since the common images 
are shared by all the images, we can consider them a shared resource. 
Then each image can be completely described by a reference to this shared 
resource, and the list of weights to be applied to the common images. 
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Figure 10-38: Representing each starting image (top row) as the sum of two scaled component images (sec- 
ond and third rows), plus whatever's left (bottom row) 
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Each of the common images is called a component, and the one we cre- 
ate at every step is the principal component (since it’s the best of all possible 
components, in the same way that the line in Figure 10-28 was the best 
line). We find these principal components by analyzing the input images. 
Hence, the name principal component analysis. 

The more components we include, the more accurately each recon- 
structed image will match its original. We usually aim to produce enough 
components so that each reconstructed image has all the qualities we care 
about in its original. 

In this discussion, most of the weights were positive, but we also saw 
some component images that should be subtracted, not added, and thus 
they produce weights with negative values. This is so that the final pixels, 
when all the components are summed together, have the desired values. 

How well did we do with just two component images? Figure 10-39 
shows the original six images and our reconstructed images using the sum 
of the middle two rows of Figure 10-38. 

The matches aren't perfect, but they’re a good start, particularly for 
just two components. So, we have a common pool of two images (requiring 
1 million numbers each), and then each image itself can be described with 
just two numbers. The beauty of this scheme is that our algorithms never 
need to see the common images. We just need those for finding the weights 
that describe each input image (and to reconstruct the images, if we want). 
As far as the learning algorithm is concerned, each image is described by 


only two numbers. This means our algorithms consume less memory and 
run more quickly. 
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Figure 10-39: Our starting six images (top), and the reconstructed images from Figure 10-35c (bottom) 


We skipped a step in this example: normally when we use PCA, we stan- 
dardize all the images first. That’s included in our next example. 


PCA for Real Images 


The images in the last section were contrived for simplicity. Now we’ll apply 
PCA to real pictures. 

Let’s begin with the six pictures of huskies shown in Figure 10-40. To 
make our processing easier to see, these images are only 45 x 64 pixels. 
These were aligned by hand so that the eyes and nose are in about the 
same location in each image. This way each pixel in each image has a good 
chance of representing the same part of a dog as the corresponding pixel in 
the other images. For instance, a pixel just below the center is likely to part 
of a nose, one near the upper corners is likely to be an ear, and so on. 


Husky 0 Husky 1 Husky 2 Husky 3 Husky 4 Husky 5 





Figure 10-40: Our starting set of huskies 


A database of six dogs isn’t a lot of training data, so let’s enlarge our 
database using the idea of data augmentation, a common strategy for amplify- 
ing or enlarging a dataset. In this case, let’s run through our set of six images 
in random order over and over. Each time through, we'll pick an image, 
make a copy, randomly shift it horizontally and vertically up to 10 percent 
on each axis, rotate it up to five degrees clockwise or counterclockwise, and 
maybe flip it left to right. Then we append that transformed image to our 
training set. Figure 10-41 shows the results of the first two passes through 
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our six dogs. We used this technique of creating variations to build a train- 
ing set of 4,000 dog images. 


Generated 0 Generated 1 Generated 2 Generated 3 Generated 4 Generated 5 
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Figure 10-41: Each row shows a set of new images created by shifting, rotating, and per- 
haps horizontally flipping each of our input images. 
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Since we'd like to run PCA on these images, our first step is to stan- 
dardize them. This means we analyze the same pixel in each of our 4,000 
images and adjust the collection to have zero mean and unit variance (Turk 
and Pentland 1991). The standardized versions of our first six generated 
dogs are shown in Figure 10-42. 
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Figure 10-42: Our first six huskies after standardization 


Since 12 images fit nicely into a figure, let’s begin by arbitrarily ask- 
ing PCA to find the 12 images that, when added together with appropri- 
ate weights, best reconstruct the input images. Each of the projections (or 
components) found by PCA is technically known as an eigenvector, from 
the German eigen meaning “own” (or roughly “self”), and vector from the 
mathematical name for this kind of object. When we create eigenvectors of 
particular types of things, it’s common to create a playful name by combin- 
ing the prefix eigen with the object we’re processing. Hence, Figure 10-43 
shows our 12 eigendogs. 
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Figure 10-43: The 12 eigendogs produced by PCA 






Looking at the eigendogs tells us a lot about how PCA is analyzing 
our images. The first eigendog is a big smudge that is darker roughly 
where most of the dogs appear in the image. This is the single image that 
comes closest to approximating every input image. The second eigendog 
gives us refinements to the first, capturing some of the left-right shading 
differences. 

The next eigendog provides additional detail, and so it goes through 
all 12 eigendogs. So, the first eigendog captures the broadest, most com- 
mon features, and each additional eigendog lets us recover a little more 
detail. 

PCA is able not only to create the eigendogs of Figure 10-43, but also to 
take as input any picture, and tell us the weight to apply to each eigendog 
image so that, when the weighted images are added together, we get the 
best approximation to the input image. 

Let’s see how well we can recover our original images by combining 
these 12 eigendogs with their corresponding weights. Figure 10-44 shows 
the weights that PCA found for each input image. We create the recon- 
structed dogs by scaling each eigendog image from Figure 10-43 with its 
corresponding weight, and then adding the results together. 
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Reconstructions from 12 Eigendogs 
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Figure 10-44: Reconstructing our original inputs from a set of 12 eigendogs. Top row: The 
reconstructed dogs. Bottom row: The weights applied to the eigendogs of Figure 10-43 to 
build the image directly above. Notice that the vertical scales on the bottom row are not 
all the same. 


The recovered dogs in Figure 10-44 are not great. We've asked PCA to 
represent all 4,000 images in our training set with just 12 pictures. It did 
its best, but these results are pretty blurry. They do seem to be on the right 
track, though. 

Let’s try using 100 eigendogs. The first 12 eigendog images look 
just like those in Figure 10-43, but then they get more complicated and 
detailed. The results of reconstructing our first set of 6 dogs are shown in 
Figure 10-45. 
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Figure 10-45: Reconstructing our original inputs from a set of 100 eigendogs 
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That’s better! They’re starting to look like dogs. But it seems that 
100 eigendogs is still not enough. 

Let’s crank up our number of eigendogs to 500 and try again. 
Figure 10-46 shows the results. 


Reconstructions from 500 Eigendogs 
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Figure 10-46: Reconstructing our original inputs from a set of 500 eigendogs 


These are looking pretty great. They are all easily recognized as the 
6 standardized dogs in Figure 10-42. They're not perfect, but considering 
that we’re adding together different amounts of 500 shared images, we’ve 
done a fine job of matching the original images. There’s nothing special 
about these first 6 images. If we look at any of the 4,000 images in our 
database, they all look this good. We could keep increasing the number of 
eigendogs, and the results would continue to improve, with the images get- 
ting increasingly sharper and less noisy. 

In each plot of the weights, the eigendog images that get the most 
weight are the ones at the start, which capture the big structures. As we 
work our way down the list, each new eigendog is generally weighted a little 
less than the one before, so it contributes less to the overall result. 

The value of PCA here is not that we can make images that look just 
like the starting set, but rather, that we can use the eigendogs’ representa- 
tion to reduce the amount of data our deep learning system has to process. 
This is illustrated in Figure 10-47. Our set of input dogs goes into PCA, 
which generates a set of eigendogs. Then each dog we'd like to classify goes 
into PCA again, which gives us the weights for that image. Those are the 
values that go into the classifier. 

As we mentioned earlier, rather than training our categorizer on all of 
the pixels from each image, we can train it on just that image’s 100 or 500 
weights. The categorizer never sees a full image of a million pixels. It never 
even sees the eigendogs. It just gets a list of the weights for each image, and 
that’s the data it uses for analysis and prediction during training. When we 
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want to classify a new image, we provide just its weights, and the computer 
gives us back a class. This can save a lot of computation, which translates to 
a savings in time, and perhaps increased quality of final results. 
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Figure 10-47: In the top row we first we use PCA to build a set of eigendogs, and then in the bottom row we 
find the weights for each input to our classifier, which only uses those weights to find the input’s class. 


To summarize, the data we hand the classifier is not each input image, 
but its weights. The classifier then proceeds to work out which breed of dog 
it’s looking at based just on those weights. Often we need only a few hun- 
dred weights to represent input samples with many thousands, or even mil- 
lions, of features. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we looked at ways to prepare data. We saw that it’s impor- 
tant to inspect our data before we do anything with it and make sure that 
it’s clean. Once our data is clean, we can transform it to better fit our learn- 
ing algorithms in a number of ways. These transformations are built from 
the training data only. It’s important to remember that any transforms we 
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apply to the training data must then be applied to every additional sample 
we give to our algorithm, from validation and test data to deployment data 
provided by real-world users. 

In the next chapter, we’ll dig into classifiers and survey some of the 
most important algorithms for the job. 
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CLASSIFIERS 


In this chapter, we introduce four impor- 
tant classification algorithms, building on 





the basics of classification that we covered 

in Chapter 7. We often use these algorithms to 
help us study and understand our data. In some cases, 
we can even build a final classification system from 
them. In other cases, we can use the understanding 
we gain from these methods to design a deep learning 
classifier, as discussed in later chapters. 


We will usually illustrate our classifiers using 2D data and usually only 
two classes because that’s easy to draw and understand, but modern clas- 
sifiers are capable of handling data with any number of dimensions (or 
features) and huge numbers of classes. Modern libraries let us apply most of 
these algorithms to our own data with just a handful of lines of code. 


Types of Classifiers 


Before we get into specific algorithms, let’s break down the world of classi- 
fiers into two main approaches: parametric and nonparametric. 

In the parametric approach, we usually think of the algorithm as start- 
ing with a preconceived description of the data it’s working with, and it 
then searches for the best parameters of that description to make it fit. For 
instance, if we think that our data follows a normal distribution, we can 
look for the mean and standard deviation that best fit it. 

In the nonparametric approach, we let the data lead the way, and we try 
to come up with some way to represent it only after we’ve analyzed it. For 
example, we may look at all of the data and attempt to find a boundary that 
splits it into two or more classes. 

In reality, these two approaches are more conceptual than strict. For 
example, we can argue that simply choosing a particular kind of learning 
algorithm means that we’re making assumptions about our data. And we 
can argue that we're always learning about the data itself by processing it. 
But these are useful generalizations, and we'll use them to organize our 
discussion. 

Let’s start by looking at two nonparametric classifiers. 


k-Nearest Neighbors 


We begin with a nonparametric algorithm called k-nearest neighbors, or RNN. 
As usual, the letter k at the start refers not to a word but to a number. We 
can pick any integer that’s | or larger. Because we set this value before the 
algorithm runs, it’s a hyperparameter. 

In Chapter 7, we saw an algorithm called k-means clustering. Despite the 
similarity in names, that algorithm and k-nearest neighbor are different 
techniques. One key difference is that k-means clustering learns from unla- 
beled data, whereas kKNN works with labeled data. In other words, k-means 
clustering and KNN fall into the classes of unsupervised and supervised 
learning, respectively. 

kNN is fast to train, because all it does is save a copy of every incom- 
ing sample into a database. The interesting part comes when training is 
complete, and a new sample arrives to be classified. The central idea of 
how KNN classifies a new sample is appealingly geometric, as shown in 
Figure 11-1. 





Figure 11-1: To find the class for a new sample, shown as a star, we find the most popular of its k neighbors. 
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In Figure 11-l1(a) we have a sample point (a star) amid a bunch of 
other samples that represent three classes (circle, square, and triangle). 

To determine a class for our new sample, we look at the k nearest samples 
(or neighbors), and we count up their classes. Whichever class is most popu- 
lous becomes the new sample’s class. We show which samples are consid- 
ered for different values of k by a line to each of the & nearest samples. 

In Figure 11-1(b) we’ve set k to 1, meaning we want to use the class of the 
nearest sample. In this case it’s a red circle, so this new sample is classified 
as a circle. In Figure 11-l(c) we've set k to 9, so we look at the nine nearest 
points. Here we find 3 circles, 4 squares, and 2 triangles. Because there 
are more squares than any other class, the star is classified as a square. In 
Figure 11-1(d) we've set k to 25. Now we have 6 circles, 13 squares, and 6 tri- 
angles, so again the star is classified as a square. 

To sum this up, KNN accepts a new sample to evaluate, along with a 
value of k. It then finds the closest k samples to the new sample, and we 
assign the new sample to the class with the largest number of representa- 
tives among the k samples we found. There are various ways to break ties 
and handle exceptional cases, but that’s the basic idea. 

Note that KNN does not create explicit boundaries between groups of 
points. There’s no notion here of regions or areas that samples belong to. 
We say that KNN is an on-demand, or lazy, algorithm because it does no pro- 
cessing of the samples during the learning stage. When learning, kNN just 
stashes the samples in its internal memory and it’s done. 

kNN is attractive because it’s simple, and training it is usually exception- 
ally fast. On the other hand, KNN can require a lot of memory, because (in its 
basic form) it’s saving all the input samples. Using large amounts of memory 
can slow down the algorithm. Another problem is that the classification of 
new points is often slow (compared to other algorithms we'll see) because 
of the cost of searching for neighbors. Every time we want to classify a new 
piece of data, we have to find its k nearest neighbors, which requires work. 
Of course, there are many ways to enhance the algorithm to speed this up, 
but it still remains a relatively slow way to classify. For applications where clas- 
sification speed is important, like real-time systems and websites, the time 
required by KNN to produce each answer can take it out of the running. 

Another problem with this technique is that it depends on having 
lots of neighbors nearby (after all, if the nearest neighbors are all very far 
away, then they don’t offer a good proxy for other examples that are like 
the one we're trying to classify). This means we need a lot of training data. 
If we have lots of features (that is, our data has many dimensions) then 
kKNN quickly succumbs to the curse of dimensionality, which we discussed 
in Chapter 7. As the dimensionality of the space goes up, if we don’t also 
significantly increase the number of training samples, then the number of 
samples in any local neighborhood drops, making it harder for kNN to get 
a good collection of nearby points. 

Let’s put KNN to the test. In Figure 11-2 we show a “smile” dataset of 2D 
data that falls into two classes. In this figure, and the similar ones that fol- 
low, the data is made of points. Since points are hard to see, we're drawing 
a filled circle around each point as a visual aid. 
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Figure 11-2: A smile dataset of 2D points. There are two classes, blue and orange. 


Using kNN with different values of k gives us the results in Figure 11-3. 
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Figure 11-3: Classifying with the points in Figure 11-2 using kNN for different values of k 





Although KNN doesn’t produce explicit classification boundaries, we can 
see that when fis small and we compare our input point with only a few neigh- 
bors, the space is broken up into sections that share a rather rough border. As k 
gets larger and we use more neighbors, that border smooths out because we’re 
getting a better overall picture of the environment around the new sample. 


To make things more interesting, let’s add some noise to our data so 
that the edges aren't so easy to find. Figure 11-4 shows a noisy version of 
Figure 11-2. 





Figure 11-4: A noisy version of the smile dataset from Figure 11-2 


The results for different values of k are shown in Figure 11-5. 
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Figure 11-5: Using KNN and Figure 11-4 to assign a class to points in the plane 
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We can see that in the presence of noise, small values of k lead to 
ragged borders. In this example, we have to get k up to 50 before we see 
fairly smooth boundaries. Also notice that as k increases, the smile shape 
contracts, since the perimeter gets eroded by the larger number of back- 
ground points. 

Because kNN doesn't explicitly represent the boundaries between 
classes, it can handle any kind of boundaries, or any distribution of classes. 
To see this, let’s add some eyes to our smile, creating three disconnected 
sets of the same class. The resulting noisy data is in Figure 11-6. 





Figure 11-6: A noisy dataset of a smile and two eyes 


The resulting classifications for different values of k are shown in 
Figure 11-7. 

In this example, a value of about 20 for k looks best. ‘Too small a value 
of k can give us ragged edges and noisy results, but too large a value of 
k can start to erode the features. As is so often the case, finding the best 
hyperparameter for this algorithm for any given dataset is a matter of 
repeated experimentation. We can use cross-validation to automatically 
score the quality of each result, which is particularly useful when there are 
many dimensions. 

kKNN is a great nonparametric algorithm: it’s easy to understand and 
program, and when the dataset isn’t too big, training is extremely fast and 
classification of new data isn’t too slow. But when the dataset gets large, 
kNN becomes less appealing: memory requirements go up because every 
sample is kept, and classification gets slower because the search gets slower. 
These problems are shared by most nonparametric algorithms. 
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Figure 11-7: KNN doesn’t create boundaries between clusters of samples, so it works even 
when a class is broken up into pieces. 


Decision Trees 


Let’s consider another nonparametric classification method, called decision 
trees. This algorithm builds a data structure from the points in the sample 
set, which is then used to classify new points. Let’s begin by taking a look at 
this structure, and then we’ ll see how to build it. 


Introduction to Trees 


We can illustrate the basic idea behind decision trees with the familiar par- 
lor game called 20 Questions. In this game, one player (the chooser) thinks 
of a specific target object, which is often a person, place, or thing. The other 
player (the guesser) then asks a series of yes/no questions. If the guesser can 
correctly identify the target in 20 or fewer questions, they win. One reason 
the game endures is that it’s fun to narrow down the enormous number of 
possible people, places, and things to one specific instance with such a small 
number of simple questions (perhaps surprisingly, with 20 yes/no questions 
we can only distinguish just over a million distinct targets). 

We can draw a typical game of 20 questions in graphical form, as in 
Figure 11-8. 
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Is ita person? 


Is this person alive? Is ita place? 
Yes ae v4 No 
Is this person male? Was this person Is iton land? Is it made of wood? 


an ancestor of yours? 


Figure 11-8: A tree for playing 20 questions. Note that after each decision there are exactly two choices, one 
each for “yes” and “no.” 


We call a structure like Figure 11-8 a tree because it looks something like 
an upside-down tree. Such trees have a bunch of associated terms that are 
worth knowing. We say that each splitting point in the tree is a node, and 
each line connecting nodes is a link, edge, or branch. Following the tree anal- 
ogy, the node at the top is the root, and the nodes at the bottom are leaves, 
or terminal nodes. Nodes between the root and the leaves are called internal 
nodes or decision nodes. 

If a tree has a perfectly symmetrical shape, we say the tree is balanced, 
otherwise it’s unbalanced. In practice, almost all trees are unbalanced when 
they’re made, but we can run algorithms to make them closer to being bal- 
anced if a particular application prefers that. We also say that every node 
has a depth, which is a number that gives the smallest number of nodes we 
must go through to reach the root. The root has a depth of 0, the nodes 
immediately below it have a depth of 1, and so on. 

Figure 11-9 shows a tree with these labels. 
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Figure 11-9: Some terminology for a tree 
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It’s also common to use the terms associated with family trees, though 
these abstract trees don’t require the union of two nodes to produce chil- 
dren. Every node (except the root) has a node above it. We call this the 
parent of that node. The nodes immediately below a parent node are its chil- 
dren. We sometimes distinguish between zmmediate children that are directly 
connected to a parent, and distant children that are at the same depth as 
immediate children, but connected to the parent through a sequence of 
other nodes. If we focus our attention on a specific node, then that node 
and all of its children taken together are called a subtree. Nodes that share 
the same immediate parent are called szblings. 

Figure 11-10 shows some of these ideas graphically. 
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Figure 11-10: Using familiar terms with trees. The green node’s parent is immediately above it, and its children 
are immediately below. 


Subtree 





With this vocabulary in mind, let’s return to our game of 20 Questions. 


Using Decision Trees 


An interesting quality of the 20 Questions tree shown in Figure 11-8 is that 
it’s binary; every parent node has exactly two children: one for yes, one for 
no. Binary trees are a particularly easy kind of tree for some algorithms 
to work with. If some nodes have more than two children, we say that the 
tree overall is bushy. We can always convert a bushy tree to a binary tree if 
we want. An example of a bushy tree that tries to guess the month of some- 
one’s birthday is shown on the left of Figure 11-11, and the corresponding 
binary tree is shown on the right. Because we can easily go back and forth, 
we usually draw trees in whatever form is most clear and succinct for the 
discussion at hand. 

We can use trees to classify data. When used this way, the trees are 
called decision trees. The full name of the approach is categorical variable 
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decision trees. This is to distinguish it from those times we use decision trees 
to work with continuous variables, as in regression problems. Those are 
called continuous variable decision trees. 
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Figure 11-11: Turning a bushy tree (left) into a binary tree (right) 


Let’s stick with the categorical versions here. For simplicity, we’ ll just 
refer to them as decision trees, or simply trees, from now on. An example of 
such a tree for sorting inputs into different classes is shown in Figure 11-12. 

In Figure 11-12, we start with a root node containing samples of dif- 
ferent classes, distinguished by their shapes (and colors). ‘To construct the 
tree, we split the samples at each node into two groups using some kind of 
test, resulting in a decision. For instance, the test applied at the root node 
might be, “Is this shape rectangular?” The test for the left child might be, 
“Is this shape taller than it is wide?” We’ll soon see how to come up with 
such tests. The goal in this example is to keep splitting each node until 
we're left with samples of only one class. At that point, we declare that 
node to be a leaf, and stop splitting. In Figure 11-12, we’ve split our start- 
ing data into five classes. It’s essential to remember the test we applied 
at each node. Now, when a new sample arrives, we can start at the root 
and apply the root’s test, then the test of the appropriate child, and so 
on. When we finally reach a leaf, we have determined the class for that 
sample. 
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Is it rectangular? 


Yes 


Is it taller than wide? 


Yes No 





Is it wider than tall? 





Figure 11-12: A categorical decision tree. Each class is a different shape and color. 


Decision trees don’t start out fully built. Instead, we build the tree 
based on the samples in the training set. When we reach a leaf node during 
training, we test to see if the new training sample has the same class as all 
the other samples in that leaf. If it does, we add the sample to the leaf and 
we're done. Otherwise, we come up with decision criteria based on some 
of the features that let us distinguish between this sample and the previ- 
ous samples in the node. We then use this test to split the node. The test we 
come up with gets saved with the node, we create at least two children, and 
assign each sample to the appropriate child, as in Figure 11-13. 

When we're done with training, evaluating new samples is easy. We just 
start at the root and work our way down the tree, following the appropriate 
branch at each node based on that node’s test with this sample’s features. 
When we land in a leaf, we report that the sample belongs to the class of 
the objects in that leaf. 
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Figure 11-13: Splitting a node by applying a test to its contents 


This is an idealized process. In practice, our tests can be imperfect 
and our leaves might contain a mixture of objects of different classes if, 
for efficiency or memory reasons, we chose not to split some leaves any 
more. For example, if we land in a node that contains samples that are 
80 percent from class A and 20 percent from class B, we might report that 
the new sample has an 80 percent chance of being in A and a 20 percent 
chance of being in B. If we have to report just one class, we might report 
that it’s A 80 percent of the time, and B the other 20 percent. 

This process of making a decision tree works with just one sample at a 
time. In the simplest version of this technique, we don’t consider the entire 
training set at once and try to find, say, the smallest or most balanced tree 
that classifies the samples. Instead, we consider one sample at a time and 
split the nodes in the tree as required to handle that sample. Then we do 
the same for the next sample, and the next, and so on, making decisions in 
the moment without caring about any other data yet to come. This makes 
for efficient training. 

This algorithm makes decisions based only on the data it has seen 
before and the data currently under consideration. It doesn’t try to plan or 
strategize for the future based on what it has seen so far. We call this a greedy 
algorithm, since it’s focused on maximizing its immediate, short-term gains. 

Decisions trees are sometimes preferred in practice over other classifi- 
ers because their results are explainable. When the algorithm assigns a class 
to a sample, we don’t have to unravel some complex mathematical or algo- 
rithmic process. Instead, we can fully explain the final result just by identi- 
fying each decision along the way. This can be important in real life, too. 


For example, suppose we apply for a loan at a bank, but we’re turned 
down. When we ask for the reason, the bank can show us each test made 
along the way. We say that the workings of the algorithm are transparent. 
Note that this doesn’t mean that they’re fair or reasonable. ‘The bank may 
have come up with tests that are biased against one or more social groups 
or that depend on what seem to be irrelevant criteria. Just because they can 
explain why they made their choice doesn’t make the process or the results 
satisfactory. Legislators in particular seem to prefer laws that enforce trans- 
parency, which is easy to demonstrate, over fairness, which is much harder. 
Transparency is nice to have, but it doesn’t mean a system is behaving the 
way we'd like it to. 

Decision trees can make bad decisions because they are particularly 
prone to overfitting. Let’s see why. 


Overfitting Trees 


Let’s begin our discussion of overfitting in the tree-building process by con- 
sidering a couple of examples. 

The data in Figure 11-14 shows a cleanly separated set of data represent- 
ing two classes. A dataset that roughly follows this kind of geometry is often 
called a two-moons dataset, presumably because the semicircles reminded 
someone of crescent moons. 
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Figure 11-14: Our 600 starting data points for building a decision tree, arranged in a 
two-moons structure. These 2D points represent two classes, blue and orange. 
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Each step in building a tree potentially involves splitting a leaf, and 
thus replacing it with a node and two leaves, for a net increase to the tree 
of one internal node and one leaf. We often think about the size of our 
tree in terms of the number of leaves it contains. 

Figure 11-15 shows the process of building a decision tree for this data. 


2 leaves 3 leaves 5 leaves 





6 leaves 7 leaves 12 leaves 





Figure 11-15: Building a decision tree for the data in Figure 11-14. Notice how the tree starts with big chunks 
and refines them into smaller and more precise regions. 


In this figure, we drew the dataset over each image just for reference. 
In this example, each node corresponds to a box. We don’t show it here, but 
the tree begins with just a single root corresponding to a blue box that cov- 
ers the entire region. Then the training process receives one of the orange 
points near the top of the orange curve. This isn’t in the blue class, so we 
split the root with a horizontal cut into two boxes, shown in the upper left. 
The next point that comes in is a blue point near the left part of the blue 
curve. This falls in the orange box, so we split that with a vertical cut into 
two boxes as shown, giving us a total of three leaves. The rest of the figure 
shows the evolving tree as more samples arrive. 

Notice how the regions gradually refine as the tree grows in response to 
more training data. 

This tree needs only 12 leaves to correctly classify every training sam- 
ple. The final tree and the original data are shown together in Figure 11-16. 
This tree fits the data perfectly. 

Note the two horizontal, thin rectangles. They enclose two orange 
samples at the top of the left side of the arc and manage to slip between the 
blue points (recall that the samples are points in the center of each circle). 
This is overfitting, because any future points that fall into those rectangles, 
despite the fact that they’re both almost completely in a blue region, will be 
classified as orange. 
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12 leaves 





Figure 11-16: Our final tree with 12 leaves 


Because decision trees are so sensitive to each input sample, they have 
a profound tendency to overfit. In fact, decision trees almost always overfit, 
because every training sample can influence the tree’s shape. To see this, take 
a look at Figure 11-17. Here we ran the same algorithm as for Figure 11-16 two 
times, but in each case, we used a different, randomly chosen 70 percent of 
the input data. 





Figure 11-17: Decision trees are very sensitive to their inputs. (Left) We randomly chose 
70 percent of the samples from Figure 11-14 and fit a tree. (Right) The same process, but 
for a different randomly selected 70 percent of the original samples. 


These two decision trees are similar, but definitely not identical. The 


tendency of decision trees to overfit is much more pronounced when the 
data isn’t so easily separated. Let’s look at an example of that now. 
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Figure 11-18 shows another pair of crescent moons, but this time we 
added lots of noise to the samples after they had their classes assigned. ‘The 
two classes no longer have a clean boundary. 
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Figure 11-18: A noisy set of 600 samples for building decision trees 


Fitting a tree to this data starts out with big regions, but it rapidly turns 
into a complicated set of tiny boxes as the algorithm splits up nodes this way 
and that to match the noisy data. Figure 11-19 shows the result. In this case, 
it required 100 leaves for the tree to correctly classify the points. 


2 leaves 3 leaves A leaves 






10 leaves 20 leaves 100 leaves 





Figure 11-19: The tree-building process. Note that the second row uses large numbers of leaves. 
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Figure 11-20 shows a close-up of the final tree and the original data. 


100 leaves 





Figure 11-20: Our noisy data fit with a tree with 100 leaves. Notice how many little boxes 
have been used to catch just an odd sample here and there. 


There’s a lot of overfitting here. Though we expect most of the samples 
in the lower right to be orange and most of those in the upper left to be blue, 
this tree has carved out a lot of exceptions based on this particular dataset. 
Future samples that fall into those little boxes are likely to be misclassified. 

Let’s repeat our process of building trees using different, random 
70 percent selections of the data in Figure 11-18. Figure 11-21 shows the 
results. 





Figure 11-21: A couple of trees built with different sets of 70 percent of the samples in 
Figure 11-18 
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There are similarities, but these trees are significantly different, and lots 
of little bits exist only to classify a few samples. This is overfitting in action. 

Although this may look pretty bad for the decision tree method, in 
Chapter 12 we’ll see that by combining many simple decision trees into a 
group, or an ensemble, we can create robust, efficient classifiers that don’t 
suffer as much from overfitting. 

There are a few other ways we can control overfitting. 

As we saw in Figure 11-15 and Figure 11-19, the first few steps of the 
tree’s growth tend to generate big, general shapes. It’s only when the tree 
gets very deep that we get the tiny boxes that are symptomatic of overfitting. 
One popular strategy to reducing overfitting 1s depth limiting: we simply limit 
the tree’s depth while it’s building. If a node is more than a given number 
of steps from the root, we just declare it a leaf and don’t split it any more. 

A different strategy is setting a minimum sample requirement so that we 
never split a node that has less than a certain number of samples, no matter 
how mixed they are. 

Yet another approach to reducing overfitting is to reduce the size of 
the tree after it’s made in a process called pruning. This works by removing, 
or trimming, leaf nodes. We look at each leaf and characterize what would 
happen to the total error of the tree’s results if we removed that leaf. If the 
error is acceptable, we simply remove the leaf from the tree. If we remove 
all the children of a node, then it becomes a leaf itself, and a candidate for 
further pruning. Pruning a tree can make it shallower, which offers the 
additional benefit of also making it faster when we classify new data. 

Depth limiting, setting minimum sample requirements per node, and 
pruning all simplify the tree, but because they do so in different ways, they 
usually give us different results. 


Splitting Nodes 


Before we leave decision trees, let’s return briefly to the node-splitting pro- 
cess, since many machine learning libraries offer us a choice of splitting 
algorithms to choose from. Here are two questions to ask when we consider 
a node: First, does it need to be split? Second, how should we split it? Let’s 
take these in order. 

When we ask if a node needs to be split, we usually consider to what 
extent all the samples in a given node are of the same class. We describe the 
uniformity of a node’s contents with a number called that node’s purity. If 
all the samples are in the same class, the node is completely pure. The more 
samples we have of other classes, the smaller the value of purity becomes. 
To test if a node needs splitting, we can check the purity against a thresh- 
old. If the node is too zmpure, meaning that the purity is below the thresh- 
old, we split it. 

Now we can look at how to split the node. If our samples have many 
features, we can invent lots of different possible splitting tests. We can test 
the value of just one feature and ignore the others. We can look at groups 
of features and test on some aggregated values from them. We’re free to 


choose a completely different test at every node based on different features. 
This gives us a huge variety of possible tests to consider. 

Figure 11-22 shows a node containing a mix of circles of different sizes 
and colors. Let’s try to get all the reddish objects in one child and all the 
bluish ones in another. When we just look at the data (usually the best first 
step with any new database), it seems like the reddish circles are the biggest. 
Let’s try using a test based on the radius of each circle. The figure shows 
the result of splitting on the radius using three different values. 


Is the radius Is the radius Is the radius 
less than 100? less than 70? less than 50? 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 


(a) (b) (C) 


Figure 11-22: Splitting a node according to different values of the radii of the circles within it 


In this example, the radius value of 70 produces the purest results, with 
all the blue objects in one child and all the red ones in the other. If we use 
this test for this node, we’ll remember which feature we’re splitting on (the 
radius) and what value to test for (70). 

Since we could potentially split the node using a test based on any char- 
acteristic of the samples, we need some way to evaluate the results so we can 
pick the best test. Let’s look at two popular ways to test these results. 

Recall from Chapter 6 that entropy is a measure of complexity, or how 
many bits it takes to communicate some piece of information. The /nformation 
Gain (IG) measure uses this idea by comparing the entropy of a node to that 
of the children produced by each candidate test. 

To evaluate a test, IG adds together the entropies of all the new chil- 
dren produced by that test and compares that result to the entropy in 
the parent cell. The more pure a cell is, the lower its entropy, so if a test 
makes pure cells, the sum of their entropies is less than the entropy of 
their parent. After trying different ways to split a node, we choose the 
split that gives us the biggest reduction in entropy (or the biggest gain 
in information). 

Another popular way to evaluate splitting tests is called the Gini impu- 
rity. The math used by this technique is designed to minimize the probabil- 
ity of misclassifying a sample. For example, suppose a leaf has 10 samples 
of class A and 90 samples of class B. If a new sample ends up at that leaf, 
and we report that it belongs to class B, there is a 10 percent chance that 
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we are wrong. Gini impurity measures those errors at each leaf for multiple 
candidate split values. It then chooses the split that has the least chance of 
an erroneous classification. 

Some libraries offer other measures for grading the quality of a poten- 
tial split. As with so many other choices, we usually try out a few options and 
pick the one that works the best for the specific data we’re working with. 


Support Vector Machines 


Let’s consider our first parametric algorithm: the support vector machine 
(or SVM). We will use 2D data and just two classes for our illustrations 
(VanderPlas 2016), but like most machine learning algorithms, the ideas 
are easily applied to data with any number of dimensions and classes. 


The Basic Algorithm 


Let’s begin with two blobs of points, one for each of two classes, shown in 
Figure 11-23. 
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Figure 11-23: Our starting dataset consists of two blobs of 2D samples. 
We want to find a boundary between these clusters. To keep things 


simple, let’s use a straight line. But which one? A lot of lines split these two 
groups. Three candidates are shown in Figure 11-24. 
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Figure 11-24: Three of the infinite number of lines that can separate our two clusters of 
samples 


Which of these lines should we pick? One way to think about this is to 
imagine new data that might come in. Generally speaking, we want to clas- 
sify any new sample as belonging to the class of the sample that it is nearest. 

To evaluate how well any given boundary line achieves this goal, let’s 
find its distance to the nearest sample of either class. We can use this dis- 
tance to draw a symmetrical boundary around the line. Figure 11-25 shows 
the idea for a few different lines. 





Figure 11-25: We can assign a quality to each line by finding the distance from that line 
to the nearest data point. 


In Figure 11-25, we’ve drawn a circle around the sample that’s closest 
to the line. In the leftmost figure, many new points that are closer to the 
lower-right cluster than the upper-left one would be incorrectly classified 
as part of the upper-left cluster. The same situation holds in the rightmost 
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figure. In the center, the line is much better, but it’s now preferring the 
lower-right cluster a little. Since we want each new point to be assigned to 
the class of the sample it’s closest to, we’d like our line to go right through 
the middle of the two clusters. 

The algorithm that finds this line is called a support vector machine, or 
SVM (Steinwart 2008). An SVM finds the line that is farthest from all the 
points in both clusters. In this context, the word support can be thought of 
as meaning “nearest,” vectoris a synonym for “sample,” and machine is a syn- 
onym for “algorithm.” Thus, we can describe SVM as the “nearest sample 
algorithm.” 

The best line for our two clusters in Figure 11-23, as calculated by SVM, 
is shown in Figure 11-26. 

Let’s see how SVM finds this line. 

In Figure 11-26 the circled samples are the nearest samples, or the sup- 
port vectors. The algorithm’s first job is to locate these circled points. Once 
it finds them, the algorithm then finds the solid line near the middle of the 
figure. Of all the lines that separate the two sets of points, this is the line 
that’s farthest from every sample in each set, because it has the greatest 
distance to its support vectors. The dashed lines in Figure 11-26, like the 
circles around the support vectors, are just visual aids to help us see that the 
solid line in the center, found by the SVM, is the one that is as far as pos- 
sible from all the samples. The distance from the solid line to the dashed 
lines that pass through the support vectors is called the margin. We can 
rephrase the idea by saying that the SVM algorithm finds the line with the 
largest margin. 





Figure 11-26: The SVM algorithm finds the line that has the greatest distance from all the 
samples. 


What if the data is noisy, and the blobs overlap, as in Figure 11-27? Now 
we can't create a line surrounded by an empty zone. What’s the best line to 
draw through these overlapping sets of samples? 
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Figure 11-27: A new set of data where the blobs overlap 


The SVM algorithm gives us control over a parameter that’s conven- 
tionally called C. This parameter controls how strict the algorithm is about 
letting points into the region between the margins. The larger the value of 
C, the more the algorithm demands an empty zone around the line. The 
smaller the value of C, the more points can appear in a zone around the 
line. We frequently need to search for the best value for C using trial and 
error. In practice, that usually means trying out lots of values and evaluat- 


ing them with cross-validation. 
Figure 11-28 shows our overlapping data with a Cvalue of 100,000. 
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Figure 11-28: The value of C tells SVM how sensitive to be to points that can intrude into 
the zone around the line that’s fit to the data. Here, C is 100,000. 


Let’s drop Cway down to 0.01. Figure 11-29 shows that this lets fewer 
points into the region around the line. 





Figure 11-29: Lowering C to 0.01 lets in fewer points compared to Figure 11-28. 


The lines in Figure 11-28 and Figure 11-29 are different. Which one 
we prefer depends on what we want from our classifier. If we think the best 
boundary comes from the details near the zone where the points over- 
lap, we want a small value of C’so that we only look at the points near that 
boundary. If we think the overall shapes of the two collections of points is 
a better descriptor of that boundary, we want a larger value of C to include 
more of those farther-away points. 


The SVM Kernel Trick 


A parametric algorithm is limited by the shapes it’s able to find. SVM, for 
instance, can only find lénear shapes, like lines and planes. If we have data 
that can’t obviously be separated by such a shape, it may seem that SVM 
won't be of much use. But there’s a clever trick that can sometimes let us 
use a linear boundary where it initially appears as if only a curved one 
could do the job. 

Suppose that we have the data of Figure 11-30, where there’s a blob of 
samples of one class surrounded by a ring of samples of another. There’s no 
way we can draw a straight line to separate these two sets. 





Figure 11-30: A dataset of two classes 
Here comes the clever part. Suppose we temporarily add a third dimen- 


sion to each point by elevating it by an amount based on that point’s dis- 
tance from the center of the square. Figure 11-31 shows the idea. 
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Figure 11-31: If we push each point in Figure 11-30 upward by an amount based on its 
distance from the center of the pink blob, we get two distinct clouds of points, which we 
can separate with a plane. 


As we can see in Figure 11-31, we can now draw a plane (the 2D version 
of a straight line) between the two sets. In fact, we can use the very same 
idea of support vectors and margins as we did before to find the plane. 
Figure 11-32 highlights the support vectors for the plane between the two 
clusters of points. 





Figure 11-32: The support vectors for the plane 
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Now all points above the plane can be placed into one class and all 
those below into the other. 

If we highlight the support vectors we found from Figure 11-32 in our 
original 2D plot, we get Figure 11-33. 





Figure 11-33: Looking down on Figure 11-32 


If we include the boundary created by the plane, we get Figure 11-34. 

In this case we found the right way to modify our data by looking at it 
and then coming up with a good 3D transformation of the data that let us 
split it apart. But when the data has many dimensions, we might not be able 
to visualize it well enough to even guess at a good transformation. Happily, 
we don’t have to find these transformations manually. 

One way to find a good transformation is to try lots and lots of them, 
and then select the one that works the best. The calculations required 
make this approach too slow to be practical, but fortunately, we can 
speed this up in a clever way. This idea focuses on a piece of math called 
the kernel, which lies at the heart of the SVM algorithm. Mathematicians 
sometimes honor a particularly clever or neat idea with the complemen- 
tary term trick. In this case, rewriting the SVM math is called the kernel 
trick (Bishop 2006). The kernel trick lets the algorithm find the distances 
between transformed points without actually transforming them, which is 
a major efficiency boost. The kernel trick is used automatically by all major 
libraries, so we don’t even have to ask for it (Raschka 2015). 
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Figure 11-34: The data from Figure 11-30 with the support vectors, the dashed lines 
showing the margins, and the boundary created by the plane 


Naive Bayes 
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Let’s look at a parametric classifier that’s often used when we need quick 
results, even if they’re not the most accurate. 

This classifier works quickly because it begins by making assumptions 
about the data. It is based on Bayes’ Rule, which we looked at in Chapter 4. 

Recall that Bayes’ Rule begins with a prior, or a predetermined idea of 
what the result is likely to be. Normally when we use Bayes’ Rule, we refine 
the prior by evaluating new pieces of evidence, creating a posterior that then 
becomes our new prior. But what if we just commit to the prior ahead of 
time and then see where it leads us? 

The naive Bayes classifier takes this approach. It’s called naive because 
the assumptions we make in our prior are not based on the contents of our 
data. That is, we make an uninformed, or naive, characterization of our data. 
We just assume that the data has a certain structure. If we’re right, great, we 
get good results. ‘The less well the data matches this assumption, the worse 
the results are. Naive Bayes is popular because this assumption turns out to 


be correct, or nearly correct, often enough that it’s worth taking a look. The 
interesting thing is that we never check to see if our assumption is justified. 
We just plow ahead as if we are certain. 

In one of the more common forms of naive Bayes, we assume that 
every feature of our samples follows a Gaussian distribution. Recall from 
Chapter 2 that this is the famous bell curve: a smooth, symmetrical shape 
with a central peak. That’s our prior. When we look at a specific feature 
across all of our samples, we simply try to match that as well as we can with 
a Gaussian curve. 

If our features really do follow Gaussian distributions, then this assump- 
tion produces a good fit. The great thing about naive Bayes is that this 
assumption seems to work well far more frequently than we might expect. 

Let’s see it in action, starting with data that does satisfy the prior. 
Figure 11-35 shows a dataset that was created by drawing samples from 
two Gaussian distributions. 





Figure 11-35: A set of 2D data for training with naive Bayes. There are two classes, 


red and blue. 


When we give this data to a naive Bayes classifier, it assumes that 
each set of features comes from a Gaussian. That is, it assumes that the 
x coordinates of the red points follow a Gaussian, and the y coordinates 
of the red points also follow a Gaussian. It assumes the same thing about 
the x and y features of the blue points. Then it tries to fit the best four 
Gaussians it can to that data, creating two 2D hills. The result is shown in 
Figure 11-36. 
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Figure 11-36: Naive Bayes fits a Gaussian to each of the x and y features of each class. 
Left: The Gaussian for the red class. Right: The Gaussian for the blue class. 


If we overlay the Gaussian blobs and the points and look directly down, 
as in Figure 11-37, we can see that they form a very close match. That’s no 


surprise, because we generated the data in a way that had exactly the distri- 
bution the naive Bayes classifier was expecting. 





Figure 11-37: Our entire training set overlaid on the Gaussians of Figure 11-36 


To see how well the classifier works in practice, let’s split the training 
data, putting a randomly selected 70 percent of the points into a training 
set and the rest into a test set. Let’s train with this new training set and 
then draw the test set on top of the Gaussians, giving us Figure 11-38. 

In Figure 11-38, we drew all the points that were classified as belonging 
to the first class on the left, and all those in the second class on the right, 


maintaining their original colors. We can see that all of the test samples 
were correctly classified. 





Figure 11-38: The test data after training with 70 percent of our starting data 


Now let’s try an example where we don’t satisfy the prior that all fea- 
tures of all samples follow Gaussian distributions. Figure 11-39 shows our 
new starting data of two noisy crescent moons. 





Figure 11-39: Some noisy crescent moon data 


When we give these samples to the naive Bayes classifier, it assumes (as 
always) that the red x values, red y values, blue x values, and blue y values 
all come from Gaussian distributions. It finds the best Gaussians it can, 
shown in Figure 11-40. 
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Figure 11-40: Fitting Gaussians to the crescent-moon data from Figure 11-39 
Of course, these are not a good match to our data, because they don’t 


satisfy the assumptions. Overlaying the data on the Gaussians in Figure 11-41 
shows that the matches aren’t abysmal, but they’re pretty far off. 





Figure 11-41: Our training data from Figure 11-39 overlaid on the Gaussians 
of Figure 11-40 


Like before, let’s now split the crescent moons into training and test 
sets, train on the 70 percent, and look at the predictions. In the left image 
of Figure 11-42 we can see all the points that we assigned to the red class. As 
we would hope, this has most of the red points, but some of the points from 
the upper-left red moon are not classified as red, and some points from the 
lower-right blue moon are classified as red, because their value from this 
Gaussian is higher than their value from the other. 

On the right of Figure 11-42, we can see that the opposite situation 
holds for the other Gaussian. In other words, we correctly classified lots of 
the points, but we also misclassified points in each class. 

We shouldn’t be too surprised at the misclassifications because our 
data did not follow the assumptions made by the naive Bayes prior. What 
is amazing is how well the classifier did. In general, naive Bayes often does 
a good job on all kinds of data. This is probably because lots of real-world 
data comes from processes that are well described by Gaussians. 





Figure 11-42: Predictions of test data from our naive Bayes classifier trained on the data 
in Figure 11-39 


Because naive Bayes is so fast, it’s common to apply it when we’re trying 
to get a feeling for our data. If it does a great job, we might not have to look 
at any more complex algorithms. 


Comparing Classifiers 


We looked at four popular classification algorithms in this chapter. Most 
machine learning libraries offer all of these, along with many others. Very 
briefly, let’s look at the pros and cons of these four classifiers, starting with 
the nonparametric algorithms. 

The kKNN method is flexible. It doesn’t explicitly represent boundar- 
ies, so it can handle any kind of complicated structure formed by the class 
samples in the training data. It’s fast to train, since it typically just saves 
each training sample. On the other hand, prediction is slow, because the 
algorithm has to search for the nearest neighbors for every sample we want 
to classify (there are many efficiency methods that speed up this search, but 
it still takes time). And because it’s saving every training sample, the algo- 
rithm can consume huge gulps of memory. If the training set is larger than 
the available memory, the operating system typically needs to start saving 
data on the hard drive (or other external storage), which can slow the algo- 
rithm down significantly. 

Decision trees are fast to train, and they’re also fast when making pre- 
dictions. They can handle weird boundaries between classes, though this 
can require a deeper tree. They have a huge downside due to their appetite 
for overfitting (though as we mentioned, we will address this issue later by 
using collections of small trees, so all is not lost). Decision trees have a huge 
appeal in practice because they are easy to interpret. Sometimes people 
use decision trees, even when the results are inferior to other classifiers, 
because their decisions are transparent, or easy to understand. Note that 
this doesn’t mean that the choices are fair or even correct, just that they’re 
comprehensible to humans. 

Support vector machines are parametric algorithms that can make 
fast predictions. Once trained, they don’t need much memory, since they 
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only store the boundaries between sample regions. And they can use the 
kernel trick to find classification boundaries that appear much more com- 
plicated than the straight lines (and flat planes, and higher-dimensional flat 
surfaces) that SVM produces. On the other hand, the training time grows 
with the size of the training set. The quality of the results is sensitive to the 
parameter C that specifies how many samples are allowed near the bound- 
ary. We can use cross-validation to try different values of Cand pick out the 
best one. 

Naive Bayes trains quickly and predicts quickly, and it’s not too hard to 
explain its results (though they’re a bit more abstract than decision trees or 
kKNN results). The method has no parameters that we need to tune. If the 
classes we’re working with are well separated, then the naive Bayes prior 
often produces good results. The algorithm works particularly well when 
our data is Gaussian in nature. It also works well when the data has many 
features because the classes of such data are often separated in ways that 
play to the strengths of naive Bayes (VanderPlas 2016). In practice, we often 
try naive Bayes early in the process of getting to know a dataset, because it’s 
fast to train and predict and can give us a feeling for the structure of our 
data. If the prediction quality is poor, we can then turn to a more expensive 
classifier (that is, one requiring more time or memory). 

The algorithms we've seen here are frequently used in practice, par- 
ticularly when we're first getting to know our data, because they’re usually 
straightforward to apply and visualize. 


Summary 
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In this chapter, we covered two types of classifier. When a classifier has no 
preconceptions on the structure of the data it’s going to look at, we say it is 
nonparametric. The k-nearest neighbors algorithm is of this variety, assign- 
ing a class to asample based on its most popular neighbor. Decision trees 
are also nonparametric, assigning classes based on a series of decisions that 
are learned from the training data. 

On the other hand, parametric classifiers have a preconceived notion 
of the structure of the data. A basic support vector machine looks for linear 
shapes, like lines or planes, that separate the training data by class. A naive 
Bayes classifier presumes that the data has a fixed distribution, usually 
Gaussian, and then does its best to fit that distribution to each feature in 
the data. 

In the next chapter, we’ll see how to bundle together multiple clas- 
sifiers to produce ensemble classifiers that outperform their individual 
components. 





ENSEMBLES 


Anyone can make mistakes, even algorithms. 
Sometimes we might be pretty sure that our 





algorithms are giving us good answers, but for 
any number of reasons, we might harbor a bit of 
doubt. How can we increase our confidence in what the 


computer tells us? 


This isn’t a new problem. The Apollo spacecraft of the 1960s and ’70s 
relied on one type of computer in the command module, which orbited the 
moon, and a different type of computer in the lunar module, which landed 
there. These computers were a critical part of almost every maneuver, so it 
was essential that the astronauts could trust their outputs. The computers 
were built with integrated circuits, which were relatively new at the time. 
The astronauts trusted their lives to their software and hardware, but there 
was always room for doubt. How could they guard against errors or mal- 
functions that could end the mission or even prove fatal? 

The designers of these computers addressed that problem with redun- 
dancy: every circuit board was duplicated, not once, but twice, producing 
three copies in all. All three systems always ran in synchrony, a technique 
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called triple modular redundancy. The computers took the same inputs and 
computed their own independent results. The output of the group was 
decided by majority vote (Ceruzzi 2015). That way, if any one of the three 
systems got damaged, the right answer would still emerge. 

We can adopt and expand on this idea in machine learning. Like the 
Apollo engineers, we can make multiple learners and use them all simulta- 
neously. In machine learning, groups of similar learners are called ensem- 
bles. And like the Apollo computers, the output of the ensemble is the most 
popular result from its members. But unlike Apollo’s identical software and 
hardware, we make each learner unique, usually by training it on slightly 
different data. This makes it unlikely that a mistake made by one learner 
will be made in exactly the same way by the others. In this way, the majority 
vote helps us weed out bad decisions. 

In Chapter 11, we saw that decision trees easily overfit their training 
data, which can lead to errors when the system is deployed. In this chapter, 
we ll see how to combine many such trees into an ensemble. The result is an 
algorithm that enjoys the simplicity and transparency of decision trees but 
greatly reduces their problems. Let’s begin with a brief discussion of how 
ensembles determine their final results. 


Making decisions is hard for computers and humans alike. In some human 
societies, we deal with individual imperfections in decision-making by aggre- 
gating the opinions of many people. Laws are passed by senates, financial 
decisions are made by boards, and individual leaders are elected by popular 
vote. The thinking in all of these cases is that we can avoid errors in judg- 
ment that are unique to a single individual if we instead use the consensus 
of multiple, independent voters. Although this doesn’t guarantee good deci- 
sions, it can sometimes help avoid problems caused by any one person’s idio- 
syncrasies, biases, or bad judgment. 

Machines have biases, too. When we use learning algorithms to make 
decisions, their predictions are based on the data that they trained on. If 
that data contained biases, omissions, underrepresentations, overrepre- 
sentations, or any other kind of systemic error, those errors are baked into 
the learner as well. This can have profound implications in the real world. 
For instance, when we use machine learning to evaluate loans for homes or 
businesses, to determine admissions to colleges, or to prescreen job appli- 
cants, any unfairness or bias in our training data causes similar unfairness 
and bias in the decisions the system makes, and bad decisions from the past 
are repeated in the present and propagated into the future. 

One way to reduce the effects of these problems is to create multiple 
learners trained with different datasets. For example, we might train each 
system with a different training set from a different source. Since such data 
is often hard to come by in practice, often we train with different subsets 
drawn from a common pool of training data instead. 


When we have trained a bunch of learners on these different datasets, 
we usually ask each one to evaluate each new input. Then we let the learn- 
ers vote to determine a final result. 

The typical way to do this is to use plurality voting (RangeVoting.org 
2020). Put simply, each learner casts a single vote for its prediction, and 
whatever prediction receives the most votes is the winner (if there’s a tie, 
the computer can either randomly select one of the tied entries, or try 
another round of voting). Though plurality voting is not perfect, and there 
exist useful alternatives, it is simple, fast, and usually produces acceptable 
results in machine learning (NCSL 2020). 

A popular variation of plurality voting is weighted plurality voting. Here, 
every vote gets a certain weight, which is just a number that tells us how 
much influence that vote has on the result. Another variation is to ask each 
voter to identify their confidence in their decision, so more confident voters 
can have more impact than those that are less sure. 

With those terms in place, let’s now dig into making an ensemble of 
decision trees. 


Ensembles of Decision Trees 


A great way to build on the strengths of decision trees, while reducing their 
drawbacks, is to combine them into ensembles. To keep the following dis- 
cussion specific, let’s focus on using decision trees for classification. 

Let’s look at three popular techniques for building decision tree ensem- 
bles that can significantly outperform their individual components. 


Bagging 

The ensemble technique called bagging is a portmanteau of bootstrap aggregat- 

ing. As the name suggests, this technique is based on the bootstrap idea we saw 
in Chapter 2. There, we saw how to use bootstrapping to estimate the quality 

of some Statistical measure by evaluating lots of small subsets drawn from the 
starting data. In this case, let’s again create many small sets built from a train- 
ing set, but now let’s use them to train a collection of decision trees. 

Starting with our original training set of samples, we can build multiple 
new sets, or bootstraps, by picking items from the original, using sampling with 
replacement. This means that it’s possible to pick the same sample more than 
once. Figure 12-1 shows the idea. Remember that each sample comes with its 
assigned class (shown by color) so we can train with it. 

In the center of Figure 12-1, we have a starting set of eight samples, 
belonging to five classes. By selecting samples from this set, we can make 
many new sets, in this case of four samples each. This is the first step of 
bagging. Since we’re sampling with replacement, it’s possible that any given 
sample might appear multiple times. 

Now let’s create a decision tree for every bootstrap and train it on that 
data. We call the collection of those trees an ensemble. 
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Figure 12-1: Creating three bootstraps (top and bottom) from a set of samples (center) 






When training is done and we’re evaluating a new sample, we give it to 
all the decision trees in the ensemble. Each tree produces one class predic- 
tion. We treat the predicted classes as votes in a plurality election, produc- 
ing either a winner or a tie. Suppose that we have a small ensemble with 
just five trees. Figure 12-2 shows the process of evaluating a new sample 
after deployment, assigning it to one of four lettered classes. 
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Figure 12-2: Using an ensemble to predict the class of a sample 


Consider the left side of the figure. At the top, a new sample of unknown 
class arrives at our ensemble. The sample is given to every one of our decision 
trees (shown as triangles), and each one produces a predicted class, labeled 
A through D. Because each tree was trained on a different bootstrap, it’s a 
little different from all the others. On the right side of the figure, we run a 
plurality voting election with those predicted classes. In this example, the 
most popular class is B. That class wins, and is therefore the output of the 
ensemble. 

We only need to specify two parameters to create this ensemble: 
how many samples we should use in each bootstrap, and how many trees 
we want to build. Analysis shows that adding more classifiers makes the 
ensemble’s predictions better, but at some point, adding more classifiers 
just makes it slower and the results stop improving. This is called the law 
of diminishing returns in ensemble construction. A good rule of thumb is to 
use about the same number of classifiers as classes of data (Bonab 2016), 


though we can use cross-validation to search for the best number of trees 
for any given dataset. 

Before we leave bagging, let’s consider a couple of techniques that build 
on the basic idea. The central idea of each is to add extra randomization to 
our trees during training. 


Random Forests 


As we saw in Chapter 11, when it’s time to split a decision tree’s node in two, 
we can choose any feature (or set of features) to create the test that directs 
elements into one child or the other. If we choose to split based on just one 
feature, then we need to choose which feature we want to use and what value 
of that feature to test for. To compare different tests, we can use the measure- 
ments we saw in Chapter 11, such as information gain or the Gini impurity. 

When building a decision tree, we often look for the best test by consid- 
ering every feature. But we can also use a technique called feature bagging. 
Before looking for the best test at a node, we first choose a random subset 
of the features of the samples at that node, using selection without replace- 
ment. Now we’re ready to look for the best test, based only on those fea- 
tures. We don’t even consider splits based on the features we're ignoring. 

Later, when we decide to split another node, we again choose a brand- 
new subset of features and again determine our new split using only those. 
The idea is shown in Figure 12-3. 
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Figure 12-3: Determining which feature (f1 to £5) to use when splitting a 
node by feature bagging, shown for two nodes with five samples each 


On the left of Figure 12-3, we randomly select a set of three features 
from the five available, and search those for the best feature to split on. 
On the right we do it again, only we pick a different random set of three 
features, giving us a different test. The thinking here is that by randomly 
choosing only a few of the features, we can avoid making the same choice 
for this node in every tree we train, and thus we can increase the diversity 
of our decisions. 
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When we build ensembles this way, we call the result a random forest. The 
random part of the name refers to our random choice of features at each 
node, and the word forest refers to the resulting collection of decision trees. 

To create a random forest, we need to provide the same two param- 
eters that we used for bagging: the size of each bootstrap and the number 
of trees to build. We also have to specify what fraction of the features to 
consider at each node. We can express this as a percentage of the number 
of features in the node. Alternatively, many libraries offer a variety of algo- 
rithms that pick that percentage for us. 


Extra Trees 


Let’s look at a second way to randomize our construction of trees when 
building an ensemble. Normally when we split a node, we consider each fea- 
ture it contains (or a random subset of them if we’re building a random for- 
est), and we find the value of that feature that best splits the samples at that 
node into two children. As we mentioned, we compare different possible 
tests using a measure like information gain. 

Instead of finding the best splitting point for each feature, let’s choose the 
splitting point randomly, based on the values that are in the node. The result 
of this change is an ensemble called Extremely Randomized Trees, or Extra Trees. 

Although it may seem that this is destined to give us worse results 
for that tree, remember that decision trees are prone to overfitting. This 
random choice of the splitting point lets us trade off a little accuracy for 
reduced overfitting. 


The techniques we just finished looking at are all specific to decision trees. 
Now let’s look at another method for building ensembles that is applicable 
to any kind of learner. This method is called boosting (Schapire 2012). 

Boosting is a popular algorithm because it lets us combine a large num- 
ber of small, fast, and inaccurate learners into a single accurate learner. 

To keep things concrete, let’s continue using decision trees as our example 
learners. We can make the discussion even simpler by focusing on binary 
classifiers, which assign every sample to one of only two classes. We’re going 
to build our ensemble out of simple classifiers that are just barely useful. To 
get going, let’s start with a thought experiment involving a completely use- 
less classifier and then improve it just a little. 

Imagine a dataset where the samples come from two classes. Also imag- 
ine a completely random binary classifier. Regardless of a sample’s features, 
the classifier assigns the sample to one of these two classes arbitrarily. If the 
samples are evenly split in the training set, we have a 50:50 chance of any 
sample being correctly labeled. We call this random labeling, because the 
odds of getting the right answer are up to chance. 

Now suppose that we can tweak our binary classifier so that it does just 
barely better than chance. For example, Figure 12-4 shows a set of data of 


two classes, a binary classifier that is no better than chance, and a binary 
classifier that is just a tiny bit better than chance. 

The learner in Figure 12-4(b) is no better than chance, with half of 
each class getting incorrectly classified. This is a useless classifier. The 
learner in part (c) is just slightly less useless than the classifier in part (b) 
because the slight tilt in the boundary line means it does just a little better 
than the useless classifier. 
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Figure 12-4: (a) Our training data. (b) A random classifier. (c) A terrible, but not quite random, classifier. 





We call the classifier in Figure 12-4(c) a weak learner. In this situation, a 
weak learner is any classifier that is even the slightest bit accurate. That is, it 
assigns the correct class more than 50 percent of the time, but perhaps only 
barely. The beauty of boosting is that we can use this weak learner as part of 
an ensemble that produces great results. 

In fact, a weak binary learner is just as useful to us even if it does worse 
than chance. That’s because we have only two classes. If a classifier is below 
chance (that is, it assigns the wrong class more frequently than the right 
one), then we can just swap the output classes, and then it’s doing better 
than chance, rather than worse. The conclusion is that as long as a binary 
learner isn’t completely random, we are able to use it. 

Weak classifiers are easy to make. Perhaps the most commonly used 
weak classifier is a decision tree that’s only one test deep. That is, the whole 
tree is made up of just a root node and its two children. This ridiculously 
small decision tree is often called a decision stump. Because it almost always 
does a better job than randomly assigning a class to each sample, it’s a fine 
example of a weak classifier. It’s small, fast, and a little better than random. 

In contrast to a weak learner, a strong learner is a classifier that gets the 
correct label most of the time. The stronger the learner, the better its per- 
centage of being right. 

The idea behind boosting is to combine multiple weak classifiers into an 
ensemble that acts like a strong classifier. Note that our weakness condition is 
just a minimum threshold. We can combine lots of strong classifiers if we want 
to, though using weak ones is more common because they’re usually faster. 

Let’s see how boosting works with an example. Figure 12-5 shows a 
training set of samples that belong to two different classes. 

What might be some good classifiers for this data? A fast and easy clas- 
sifier just draws a straight line through the 2D dataset. We can see that no 
straight line is going to split up this data because the circular samples sur- 
round the square samples on three sides. 
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Figure 12-5: A collection of samples we're 
going to classify using boosting 


Even though no single straight line can separate this data, we will see 
that multiple straight lines can, so let’s use straight lines as our weak classifi- 
ers. Figure 12-6 shows the boundary line for one such classifier. We'll use A 
for the name of both the classifier and the boundary line it defines. 





Figure 12-6: Placing one line called A into our 
samples cuts the two big clusters apart. 


In this classifier, everything on the side of A pointed to by the arrow is 
classified as square, and everything on the other side is classified as a circle. 
Using our measure of accuracy from Chapter 3, we find that the accuracy 
of this learner is given by (TP + TN) / (TP + TN+FP+ EN) = (12+8) / 
(12+8+12+4+ 2) = 20 / 34, or about 59 percent. That’s a nice example of a 
weak learner: it’s better than chance (50 percent), but not a lot better. 

To use boosting, we'll want to add more lines (that is, additional weak 
learners) so that ultimately every region formed by the lines contains sam- 
ples of a single class. After adding two more of these straight-line classifiers, 
we end up with Figure 12-7. 
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Line B has an accuracy of about 73 percent. C is terrible, with an accu- 
racy of only about 12 percent. But as we noted before, that’s fine, because 
if we just swap the labels that C assigns (that is, just point the arrow in the 
other direction) it has an accuracy of about 88 percent! 

The three lines, or boundaries, in Figure 12-7 together create seven 
nonoverlapping regions. The figure also shows that each region contains 
only one class of samples. By looking at these regions, we can see a way 
to determine the class of a sample using just the outputs of the three 
classifiers. 





Figure 12-7: Two more lines added to Figure 12-6 


Let’s draw our three boundaries together. We will label each region 
with the learners that point toward it. The result is shown in Figure 12-8. 
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Figure 12-8: On the left, we show three lines named A, B, and C. On the right, each 
region is marked with the names of the learners that put that region on the positive side of 
their respective lines. 
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When our classifiers get a new sample, normally they each return a 
class. Instead, let’s set them up to return a 1 if the sample is on the positive 
side of that classifier’s boundary (that is, the side pointed to by the arrow in 
Figure 12-8), and 0 otherwise. 

Now we can add up all the contributions from all three learners in 
each cell. 

For example, consider the region at the top center, marked C in 
Figure 12-8. It’s on the positive side of learner C, earning it a score of 1. It’s 
on the negative side of both A and B, each of which thus contribute 0, so 
the sum of the three outputs is 1. The region at the bottom, marked AB, 
gets 1 from learners A and B, and 0 from CG, giving it a total of 2. These 
scores are shown along with the other regions in Figure 12-9. 





Figure 12-9: The composite score for each of the seven regions. 
Each letter in Figure 12-8 earns that region a 1. 


We've almost created our new classifier. There are two steps to go. 

First, we replace the 1 we arbitrarily assigned to each classifier’s output with 
a more useful value. Second, we find a threshold that turns the summed 
value in each region into a class. 

Recall our discussion of weighted plurality voting from earlier in the 
chapter. If a region is on the positive side of a line, then that line is voting for 
that region. Rather than simply adding | from every classifier, we can assign 
each classifier its own voting weight. For example, if classifiers A, B, and C 
have voting weights 2, 3, and —4, and a point is on the positive side of A and 
C but not B, then A contributes 2, B contributes 0 (since the point is on the 
negative side of line B), and C contributes —4, for a total of 2 + 0 + -4=-2. 

The voting weight for each classifier is found for us by the boosting 
algorithm. Rather than going into those mechanics, let’s visualize the 
results of a specific set of weights for this dataset so we can see their effect. 

In Figure 12-10 we show the regions that are affected by the score for 
each learner. A dark region gets that learner’s value, while a light region 


does not (so the learner’s value in light regions is 0). Here we use the weights 
1.0, 1.5, and —2 for A, B, and C, respectively. Recall that line C was pointing 
in the “wrong” direction. Giving a negative value to C’s weight has the effect 
of reversing the decisions from classifier C. 
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Figure 12-10: We assign a numerical value to each region that is classified as positive by 
each learner. The dark regions for each line get the weight associated with that line. 





The sums of all of these scores are shown in Figure 12-11. Blue regions 
have positive sums, and red regions have negative sums. These exactly cor- 
respond to where the circles and squares fell in our dataset. Any sample in a 
positive region is a square, and any sample in a negative region is a circle. 
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Figure 12-11: Adding up the scores from Figure 12-10 


When a sample arrives, we send it to each classifier (that is, we test it 
against its corresponding line). For each classifier that finds the sample to 
be on the positive side of its line, we contribute its voting weight to a run- 
ning sum. After adding up all the classifier outputs, we determine if the 
sample is positive or negative, which tells us which class the sample belongs 
to. We've correctly classified our data! 

Let’s look at another example. Figure 12-12 shows a new set of data. 
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Figure 12-12: A set of data we’d like to classify using boosting 
For this data, let’s try using four learners. Figure 12-13 shows the four 


weak learners that a boosting algorithm might find in order to partition 
this data. 
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Figure 12-13: Four lines that let us classify the data of Figure 12-12 


As before, the algorithm also assigns weights to these learners. Let’s 
illustrate the results using weights —8, 2, 3, and 4 for learners A, B, C, and D 
respectively. Figure 12-14 shows which regions have those weights added to 
their overall score. Light-colored regions implicitly receive a value of 0. 





Figure 12-14: The regions corresponding to each learner 
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Figure 12-15 shows the sums of the contributions for each region. 
Again, a positive or negative sum distinguishes the two types of regions. 
We've found a way to combine four weak learners to correctly classify the 
points in Figure 12-13. 

The beauty of boosting is that it takes classifiers that are simple and 
fast, but lousy, and by finding weights for them, it turns the ensemble into a 
single great classifier. 
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Figure 12-15: The sums of the scores of each region from Figure 12-14. 
Positive regions are shown in blue, and they correctly classify the points 
in Figure 12-13. 


The only hyperparameter we need to provide is how many classifiers we 
want. In boosting, as in bagging, a good rule of thumb is to start with about 
as many classifiers as there are classes (Bonab 2016). That means that our 
earlier examples started on the high side, since we used three or four classi- 
fiers for only two classes. But as in so many things in machine learning, the 
best value is found by trial and error. 

Boosting made its first appearance as part of an algorithm called 
Adaboost (Freund 1997; Schapire 2013). Although it can work with any 
learning algorithm, boosting has been particularly popular with decision 
trees. In fact, it works very well with the decision stumps we mentioned pre- 
viously (these are trees that have only a root node and its two immediate 
children). We can think of the lines we used in Figures 12-7 and 12-13 as 
decision stumps since they have just one test: Is a sample on the side of the 
line pointed to by the arrow, or is it not? 

It’s worth noting that boosting is not a sure-fire way to improve all clas- 
sification algorithms. The theory of boosting only covers binary classifica- 
tion, as in our earlier examples (Fumera 2008; Kak 2016). This is partly why 
boosting has been so popular and successful with decision tree classifiers. 


Summary 


Ensembles are collections of diversified learners. ‘The general idea is that we 
gather up multiple learners of similar type, but trained on different data, 
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and let them all evaluate an input. We then let them vote for the class each 
one determines, and the winner of the most votes is reported as the class 
for that input. The thinking is that any errors in the individual learners are 
essentially voted away by the class agreed upon by the others. 

Boosting is a way of using many weak learners as an ensemble to per- 
form like a strong learner. 

This discussion wraps up our discussion of machine learning tech- 
niques. Starting in Chapter 13, we look at the neural networks that power 
deep learning algorithms. We'll see that the methods we introduced here 
are helpful in deep learning, because they help us understand our data and 
make the best choices of algorithms and networks to work with that data, 
and produce results that are useful to us. 


PART Hl 


DEEP LEARNING BASICS 





NEURAL NETWORKS 


Deep learning algorithms are based on 

building a network of connected compu- 
tational elements. The fundamental unit of 

such networks is a small bundle of computation 

called an artificial neuron, though it’s often referred to 
simply as a neuron. The artificial neuron was inspired 
by human neurons, which are the nerve cells that 
make up our brain and central nervous system and 
are largely responsible for our cognitive abilities. 


In this chapter, we see what artificial neurons look like and how to 
arrange them into networks. We then group them into layers, which create 
deep learning networks. We also look at various ways to configure the out- 
puts of these artificial neurons so that they produce the most useful results. 





Nucleus 


Real Neurons 






Dendrite 


In biology, the term neuron is applied to a wide variety of complex cells 
distributed throughout every human body. These cells all have similar 
structure and behavior, but they’re specialized for many different tasks. 
Neurons are sophisticated pieces of biology that use a mix of chemistry, 
physics, electricity, timing, proximity, and other means to perform their 
behaviors and communicate with one another (Julien 2011; Khanna 2018; 
Lodish et al. 2000; Purves et al. 2001). A highly simplified sketch of a neu- 
ron is shown in Figure 13-1. 
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Figure 13-1: A sketch of a highly simplified biological neuron (in red) with a few major structures identified. 
This neuron’s outputs are communicated to another neuron (in blue}, only partially shown (adapted from 


Wikipedia 2020b). 
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Neurons are information processing machines. One type of informa- 
tion arrives in the form of chemicals called neurotransmitters that temporar- 
ily bind, or attach, onto receptor sites located on the neuron (Goldberg 2015). 
Let’s sketch out what happens next in the broadest possible terms. 

The chemicals that bind to the receptor sites cause electrical signals 
to travel into the body of the neuron. Each of these signals can be either 
positive or negative. All of the electrical signals arriving at the neuron’s 
body over a short interval of time are added together and then compared 
to a threshold. If the total exceeds that threshold, a new signal is sent along 
the axon to another part of the neuron, causing specific amounts of neu- 
rotransmitters to be released into the environment. These molecules then 
bind with other neurons, and the process repeats. 

In this way, information is propagated and modified as it flows through 
the densely connected network of neurons in the brain and central nervous 
system. If two neurons are physically close enough to each other that one 


can receive the neurotransmitters released by the other, we say that the neu- 
rons are connected, even though they may not be actually touching. There is 
some evidence that the particular pattern of connections between neurons 
is as essential to cognition and identity as the neurons themselves (Sporns, 
Tononi, and Kotter 2005; Seung 2013). A map of an individual’s neuronal 
connections is called their connectome. Connectomes are as unique as finger- 
prints or iris patterns. 

Although real neurons and their surrounding environment are tre- 
mendously complex and subtle, the basic mechanism described here has an 
appealing elegance. Responding to this, some scientists have attempted to 
emulate or duplicate the brain by creating enormous numbers of simplified 
neurons and their environment, in hardware or software, hoping that inter- 
esting behavior will emerge (Furber 2012; Timmer 2014). So far, this has 
not delivered results that most people would call intelligence. 

But we can connect up simplified neurons in specific ways to produce 
great results on a wide range of problems. Those are the types of structures 
that will be our focus in this chapter, and the rest of this book. 


Artificial Neurons 


The “neurons” we use in machine learning are inspired by real neurons 

in the same way that a stick figure drawing is inspired by a human body. 
There’s a resemblance, but only in the most general sense. Almost all of the 
details are lost along the way, and we're left with something that’s more of a 
reminder of the original, rather than even a simplified copy. 

This has led to some confusion, particularly in the popular press, where 
“neural network” is sometimes used as a synonym for “electronic brain,” and 
from there, it’s only a short step to general intelligence, consciousness, emo- 
tions, and perhaps world domination and the elimination of human life. In 
reality, the neurons we use are so abstracted and simplified from real neu- 
rons that many people prefer instead to call them by the more generic name 
of units. But for better or worse, the word neuron, the phrase neural net, and 
all the related language are apparently here to stay, so we use them in this 
book as well. 


The Perceptron 


The history of artificial neurons may be said to begin in 1943, with the 
publication of a paper that presented a massively simplified abstraction 

of a neuron’s basic functions in mathematical form, and described how 
multiple instances of this object could be connected into a network, or net. 
The big contribution of this paper was that it proved mathematically that 
such a network could implement any idea expressed in the language of 
mathematical logic (McCulloch and Pitts 1943). Since mathematical logic 
is the basis of machine calculation, that means neurons could perform 
mathematics. This was a big deal, because it provided a bridge between the 
fields of math, logic, computing, and neurobiology. 
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Building on that insight, in 1957 the perceptron was proposed as a simpli- 
fied mathematical model of a neuron (Rosenblatt 1962). Figure 13-2 is a 
block diagram of a single perceptron with four inputs. 
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Figure 13-2: A four-input perceptron 


Every input to a perceptron is represented by a single floating-point 
number. Each input is multiplied by a corresponding floating-point num- 
ber called a weight. The results of these multiplications are all added 
together. Finally, we compare the result to a threshold value. If the result 
of the summation is greater than 0, the perceptron produces an output of 
+1, otherwise it’s —1 (in some versions, the outputs are | and 0, rather 
than +1 and -1). 

Though the perceptron is a vastly simplified version of a real neuron, 
it’s proven to be a terrific building block for deep learning systems. 

The history of the perceptron is an interesting part of the culture of 
machine learning, so let’s look at just a couple of its key events; more com- 
plete versions may be found online (Estebon 1997; Wikipedia 2020a). 

After the principles of the perceptron had been verified in software, a 
perceptron-based computer was built at Cornell University in 1958. It was 
a rack of wire-wrapped boards the size of a refrigerator, called the Mark 


I Perceptron (Wikipedia 2020c). The device was built to process images, 
using a grid of 400 photocells that could digitize an image at a resolution of 
20 by 20 pixels (the word pixel hadn’t yet been coined). The weight applied 
to each input of the perceptron was set by turning a knob that controlled 
an electrical component called a potentiometer. ‘To automate the learning 
process, electric motors were attached to the potentiometers so the device 
could literally turn its own knobs to adjust its weights and thereby change 
its calculations, and thus its output. The theory guaranteed that, with the 
right data, the system could learn to separate two different classes of inputs 
that could be split with a straight line. 

Unfortunately, not many interesting problems involve sets of data that are 
separated by a straight line, and it proved hard to generalize the technique to 
more complicated arrangements of data. After a few years of stalled progress, 
a book proved that the original perceptron technique was fundamentally 
limited (Minsky and Papert 1969). It showed that the lack of progress wasn’t 
due to a lack of imagination, but the result of theoretical limits built into 
the structure of a perceptron. Most interesting problems, and even some 
very simple ones, were provably beyond the ability of a perceptron to solve. 

This result seemed to signal the end of perceptrons for many people, 
and a popular consensus formed that the perceptron approach was a dead 
end. Enthusiasm, interest, and funding all dried up, and most people 
directed their research to other problems. This period, which lasted 
roughly between the 1970s and 1990s, was called the AJ winter. 

But despite a widespread interpretation that the perceptron book had 
closed the door on perceptrons in general, in fact it had only shown the 
limitations of how they’d been used up to that time. Some people thought 
that writing off the whole idea was an overreaction and that perhaps the 
perceptron could still be a useful tool if applied in a different way. It took 
roughly a decade and a half, but this point of view eventually bore fruit 
when researchers combined perceptrons into larger structures and showed 
how to train them (Rumelhart, Hinton, and Williams 1986). These combi- 
nations easily surpassed the limitations of any single unit. A series of papers 
then showed that careful arrangements of multiple perceptrons, beefed up 
with a few minor changes, could solve complex and interesting problems. 

This discovery rekindled interest in the field, and soon research with 
perceptrons became a hot topic once again, producing a steady stream of 
interesting results that have led to the deep learning systems we use today. 
Perceptrons remain a core component of many modern deep learning 
systems. 


Modern Artificial Neurons 


The neurons we use in modern neural networks are only slightly general- 
ized from the original perceptrons. There are two changes: one at the 
input, and one at the output. These modified structures are still sometimes 
called perceptrons, but there’s rarely any confusion because the new ver- 
sions are used almost exclusively. More commonly, they’re just called neu- 
rons. Let’s look at these two changes. 
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The first change to the perceptron of Figure 13-2 is to provide each 
neuron with one more input, which we call the bzas. This is a number that 
doesn’t come from the output of a previous neuron. Instead, it’s a number 
that’s directly added into the sum of all the weighted inputs. Every neuron 
has its own bias. Figure 13-3 shows our original perceptron, but with the 
bias term included. 
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Figure 13-3: The perceptron of Figure 13-2, but now with a bias term 


Our second change to the perceptron of Figure 13-2 is at the output. 
The perceptron in that figure tests the sum against a threshold of 0, and 
then produces either a —-1 or | (or 0 or 1). We generalize this by replacing the 
testing step with a mathematical function that takes the sum (including the 
bias) as input and returns a new floating-point value as output. Because the 
output of a real neuron is called its activation, we call this function that calcu- 
lates the artificial neuron’s output the acizvation function. The little test shown 
in Figure 13-2 is an activation function, but one that’s rarely used anymore. 
Later in this chapter we’ll survey a variety of activation functions that have 
proved to be popular and useful in practice. 


Drawing the Neurons 


Let’s identify a convention that’s used by most drawings of artificial 
neurons. In Figure 13-3 we showed the weights explicitly, and we also 
included the multiplication steps to show how the weights multiply the 
inputs. This takes a lot of room on the page. When we draw diagrams 
with a lot of neurons, all of these details can make for a cluttered and 
dense figure. So instead, in virtually all neural network diagrams, the 
weights and their multiplications are implied. 

This is important, and bears repeating: in neural network diagrams, 
the weights, and the steps where they multiply the inputs, are not drawn. 
Instead, we’re supposed to know that they are there and mentally include 
them in the diagram. If we show the weights at all, we typically label the 
lines from the inputs with the name of the weight. Figure 13-4 shows 
Figure 13-3 drawn in this style. 
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Figure 13-4: A neuron is often drawn with the weights on the arrows. 


In Figure 13-4, we also changed the threshold test at the end to a 
little picture. This is a drawing of a function called a step, and it’s meant 
to give us a visual reminder that any activation function can go into that 
spot. Basically, a number goes into that step, and a new number comes out, 
determined by whichever function we choose for the job. 
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We usually simplify things again. This time we omit the bias by pre- 
tending it’s one of the inputs. This not only makes the diagram simpler, 
but it makes the math simpler as well, which, in this case, also leads to 
more efficient algorithms. This simplification is called the dzas trick (the 
word trick comes from mathematics, where it’s a complimentary term some- 
times used for a clever simplification of a problem). Rather than change 
the value of the bias, we set the bias to always be 1, and change the weight 
applied to it before it gets summed up with the other inputs. Figure 13-5 
shows this change in labeling. Though the bias term is always 1 and only 
its weight can change, we usually ignore the distinction and just talk about 
the value of the bias. 
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Figure 13-5: The bias trick in action. Rather than show the bias term explicitly, as in 
Figure 13-4, we pretend it’s another input with its own weight. 


We want our artificial neuron diagrams to be as simple as possible 
because when we start building up networks we’ll be showing lots of neurons 
at once, so most of these diagrams take two additional steps of simplification. 
First, they don’t show the bias at all. We’re supposed to remember that the 
bias is included (along with its weight), but it’s not shown. Second, the weights 
are often omitted as well, as in Figure 13-6. This is unfortunate, because the 
weights are the most important part of the neuron for us. The reason for this 
is that they are the only things we can change during training. Despite being 
left out of most drawings, they’re so essential that we repeat the key idea yet 
again: even though we dont show the weights explicitly, the weights are always there. 
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Figure 13-6: A typical drawing of an artificial neuron. The bias term and the weights are 
not shown, but they are definitely present. 


Like real neurons, artificial neurons can be wired up in networks, 
where each input comes from the output of another neuron. When we con- 
nect neurons together into networks, we draw “wires” to connect one neu- 
ron’s output to one or more other neurons’ inputs. Figure 13-7 shows this 
idea visually. 
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Figure 13-7: A piece of a larger network of artificial neurons. Each neuron receives its inputs from other neu- 
rons. The dashed lines show connections to and from outside this little cluster. 








This is a neural network. Usually the goal of a network like Figure 13-7 is 
to produce one or more values as outputs. We'll see later how we can inter- 
pret the numbers at the outputs in meaningful ways. 

Even though we've said that we usually don’t draw the weights, in dis- 
cussions, sometimes it’s useful to refer to individual weights. Let’s look at 
a common convention for weight names. Figure 13-8 shows six neurons. 

For convenience, we've labeled each neuron with a letter. Each weight cor- 
responds to how the output of one specific neuron is changed on its way to 
another specific neuron. Each of these connections is shown as a line in the 
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figure. To name a weight, we combine the name of the output neuron with 
the input neuron. For example, the weight that multiplies the output of A 
before it’s used by D is called AD. 





Figure 13-8: The weights are named by combining the names 
of the output and input neurons. 


From a structural point of view, it makes no difference whether we 
draw the weights inside each neuron, or on the wires that carry values to it. 
Various authors assume one or the other if it makes their discussion easier 
to follow, but we can always take the other viewpoint if we like. 

In Figure 13-8, we named the weight from neuron A to neuron D as 
AD. Some authors flip this around and write DA, because it’s a more direct 
match to how we often write the equations. It’s always worth a moment to 
check which order is being used in diagrams like this. 


Feed-Forward Networks 
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Figure 13-7 showed a neural network with no apparent structure. A key fea- 
ture of deep learning is that we arrange our neurons into layers. Typically, 
the neurons on each layer get their inputs only from the previous layer and 
send their outputs only to the following layer, and neurons do not commu- 
nicate with other neurons on the same layer (there are, as always, excep- 
tions to these rules). 

This organization allows us to process data in stages, with each layer of 
neurons building on the work done by the previous stage. By analogy, consider 
an office tower of many floors. The people on any given floor receive their 
work only from the people on the floor immediately below them, and they 
pass their work on only to the people on the floor immediately above them. In 
this analogy, each floor is a layer, and the people are the neurons on that layer. 

We say that this type of arrangement processes the data hierarchically. 
There is some evidence that the human brain is structured to handle some 
tasks hierarchically, including the processing of sensory data like vision and 
hearing (Meunier et al. 2009; Serre 2014). But here again, the connection 


between our computer models and real biology is much closer to inspira- 
tion than emulation. 

It’s amazing that hooking up neurons in a series of layers produces any- 
thing useful. As we saw earlier, a single artificial neuron can hardly manage 
to do anything. It takes a bunch of numerical inputs, weights them, adds 
the results together, and then passes that result through a little function. 
This process can identify a straight line that splits a couple of clumps of 
data, and not much else. But if we assemble many thousands of these little 
units into layers and use some clever ideas to train them, then, working 
together, they’re capable of recognizing speech, identifying faces in photo- 
graphs, and even beating humans at games of logic and skill. 

The key to this is organization. Over time people have developed a 
number of ways to organize layers of neurons, resulting in a collection of 
common layer structures. The most common network structure arranges 
the neurons so that information flows in only one direction. We call this a 
feed-forward network because the data is flowing forward, with earlier neu- 
rons feeding, or delivering values to, later neurons. The art of designing 
a deep learning system lies in choosing the right sequence of layers, and 
the right hyperparameters, to create the basic architecture. To build a use- 
ful architecture for any given application, we need to understand how the 
neurons relate to one another. Let’s now look at how collections of neurons 
communicate, and how to set up the initial weights before learning begins. 


Neural Network Graphs 


We usually represent neural networks as graphs. The study of graphs is so 
large that it is considered a field of mathematics in its own right, called 
graph theory (Trudeau 1994). Here, we’re going to stick to the basic ideas of 
graphs, because that’s all we need to organize our neural networks. Though 
we know we'll usually be working with layers, let’s start out with some gen- 
eral graphs first, such as those shown in Figure 13-9. 

A graph is made up of nodes (also called vertices or elements), here shown 
as circles. In this book, nodes are usually neurons, and throughout this 
book, we occasionally refer to one or more neurons in a network like this as 
nodes. The nodes are connected by arrows called edges (also called arcs, wires, 
or simply lines). The arrowhead is often left off when the direction of infor- 
mation flow is consistent in the drawing, which is almost always left to right 
or bottom to top. Information flows along the edges, carrying the output of 
one node to the inputs of others. Since information flows in only one direc- 
tion on each edge, we sometimes call this kind of graph a directed graph. 

The general idea is that we start things off by putting data into the 
input node or nodes, and then it flows through the edges, visiting nodes 
where it is transformed or changed, until it reaches the output node or 
nodes. No data ever returns to a node once it has left. In other words, 
information only flows forward, and there are no loops, or cycles. This kind 
of graph is like a little factory. Raw materials come in one end, and pass 
through machines that manipulate and combine them, ultimately produc- 
ing one or more finished products at the end. 
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Inputs 
(a) (b) 
Figure 13-9: Two neural networks drawn as graphs. Data flows from node to node along the edges, following 


the arrows. When the edges are not labeled with an arrow, data usually flows left-to-right or bottom-to-top. 
(a) Mostly left-to-right flow. (b) Mostly bottom-to-top flow. 





We say that a node near the inputs in Figure 13-9(a) 1s beforea node 
nearer to the outputs, which comes after it. In Figure 13-9(b), we’d say a 
node near the inputs is below a node near the outputs, which is above it. 
Sometimes this below/above language is used even when the graph is 
drawn left to right, which can be confusing. It can help to think of below as 
“closer to the inputs,” and above as “closer to the outputs.” 

We also sometimes say that if data flows from one node to another 
(let’s say it flows from A to B), then node A is an ancestor or parent of B, and 
node Bisa descendant or child of A. 

A common rule in neural networks is that there are no loops. This 
means that data coming out of a node can never make its way back into that 
same node, no matter how circuitous a path it follows. The formal name for 
this kind of graph is a directed acyclic graph (or DAG, pronounced to rhyme 
with “drag”). The word directed here means that the edges have arrows 
(which may only be implied, as we mentioned earlier). The word acyclic 
means there are no cycles, or loops. As always, there are exceptions to the 
rules, but they’re rare. We’ll see one such exception when we discuss recur- 
rent neural networks (RNNs) in Chapter 19. 

DAGs are popular in many fields, including machine learning, because 
they are significantly easier to understand, analyze, and design than 
arbitrary graphs that have loops. Including loops can introduce feedback, 
where a node’s output is returned to its input. Anyone who’s moved a live 
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microphone too close to a speaker is familiar with how quickly feedback 
can grow out of control. The acyclic nature of a DAG naturally avoids the 
feedback problem, which saves us from dealing with this complex issue. 

Recall that a graph or network in which data only flows forward from 
inputs to outputs is called feed-forward. In Chapter 14, we’ll see that a key step 
in training neural networks involves temporarily flipping the arrows around, 
sending a particular type of information from the output nodes back to the 
input nodes. Although the normal flow of data is still feed-forward, when we 
push data through it backward, generally we call that a feed-backward, back- 
ward-flow, or reverse-feed algorithm. We reserve the word feedback for situations 
in which a loop in the graph can enable a node to receive its own output as 
input. As we've said, we generally avoid feedback in neural networks. 

Interpreting graphs like those in Figure 13-9 usually means picturing 
the information as it flows along the edges, from one node to the next. But 
this picture only makes sense if we make some conventional assumptions. 
Let’s look at those now. 

Though we often use the word flow in various forms when referring to 
how data moves through the graph, this isn’t like the flow of water through 
pipes. Water flowing through pipes is a continuous process: new molecules 
of water flow through the pipes at every moment. The graphs we work with 
(and the neural networks they represent) are discrete: information arrives 
one chunk at a time, like text messages. 

Recall from Figure 13-5 that we can draw a neural network by placing 
a weight on each edge (rather than inside a neuron). We call this style of 
the network a weighted graph. As we saw in Figure 13-6, we rarely draw the 
weights explicitly, but they are implied. It is always the case that in any neu- 
ral network graph, even if no weights are explicitly shown, we are to under- 
stand that a unique weight is on each edge and as a value moves from one 
neuron to another along that edge that value is multiplied by the weight. 


Initializing the Weights 


Teaching a neural network involves gradually improving the weights. The 
process begins when we assign initial values to the weights. How should we 
pick these starting values? It turns out that, in practice, how we initialize 
the weights can have a big effect on how quickly our network learns. 
Researchers have developed theories for good ways to pick the ini- 
tial values for the weights, and the various algorithms that have proved 
most useful are each named after the lead authors on the publications 
that describe them. The LeCun Uniform, Glorot Uniform (or Xavier Uniform), 
and He Uniform algorithms are all based on selecting initial values from a 
uniform distribution (LeCun et al. 1998; Glorot and Bengio 2010; He et 
al. 2015). It probably won’t be much of a surprise that the similarly named 
LeCun Normal, Glorot Normal (or Xavier Normal), and He Normal initialization 
methods draw their values from a normal distribution. 
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We don’t need to get into the math behind these algorithms. Happily, 
modern deep learning libraries offer each of these schemes, plus variations 
on them. Often the technique used by the library by default works great, so 
we rarely need to explicitly choose how to initialize the weights. 


Deep Networks 


Chapter 13 





Of the many possible ways to organize neurons in a network, placing them 
in a series of layers has proven to be both flexible and extremely powerful. 
Typically, neurons within a layer aren’t connected to one another. Their 
inputs come from the previous layer, and their outputs go to the next layer. 

In fact, the phrase deep learning comes from this structure. If we imag- 
ine many layers drawn side by side, we might call the network “wide.” If they 
were drawn vertically and we stood at the bottom looking up, we might call 
it “tall.” If we stood at the top and looked down, we might call it “deep.” 
And that’s all that deep learning means: a network made of a series of layers 
that we often draw vertically. 

A result of organizing neurons in layers is that we can analyze data 
hierarchically. The early layers process the raw input data, and each sub- 
sequent layer is able to use information from neurons on the previous 
layer to process larger chunks of data. For example, when considering a 
photograph, the first layer usually looks at the individual pixels. The next 
layer looks at groups of pixels, the one after that looks at groups of those 
groups, and so on. Early layers might notice that some pixels are darker 
than others, whereas later layers might notice that a clump of pixels looks 
like an eye, and a much later layer might notice the collection of shapes 
that reveal that the whole image shows a tiger. 

Figure 13-10 shows an example of a deep learning architecture using 
three layers. 
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Figure 13-10: A deep learning network 


When we draw the layers vertically, as in Figure 13-10, the inputs are 
almost always drawn at the bottom, and the outputs where we collect our 
results are almost always drawn at the top. 

In Figure 13-10, all three layers contain neurons. In practical systems, 
we usually use lots of other kinds of layers, which we might group together 
as support layers. We'll see many such layers in later chapters. When we count 
the number of layers in a network, we usually don’t count these support lay- 
ers. Figure 13-10 would be described as a deep network of three layers. 

The topmost layer that contains neurons (Layer 3 in Figure 13-10) is 
called the output layer. 

We would probably expect that Layer | in Figure 13-10 would be called 
the input layer, but it’s not. In a quirk of terminology, the term input layer 
is applied to the bottom of the network, labeled “Inputs” in Figure 13-10. 
There’s no processing in this “layer.” Instead it’s just the memory where the 
input values reside. The input layer is an example of a support layer because 
it has no neurons, and therefore isn’t included when we count the layers in a 
network. The number of layers we count is called the network’s depth. 

If we imagine standing above the top of Figure 13-10 and looking down, 
we only see the output layer. If we imagine we are below the bottom and 
looking up, we only see the input layer. The layers in between aren't visible to 
us. Each of these layers between the input and output is called a hidden layer. 

Sometimes the stack is drawn left to right, as in Figure 13-11. 
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Figure 13-11: The same deep network of Figure 13-10, but drawn with data flowing left to right 


Even when drawn this way, we still use terms that refer to the vertical 
orientation. Authors might say that Layer 2 is “above” Layer 1, and “below’ 
Layer 3. We can always keep things straight regardless of how the diagram 
is drawn if we think of “above” or “higher” as referring to a layer closer to 
the outputs, and “below” or “lower” as meaning closer to the inputs. 


> 
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Fully Connected Layers 


Tensors 
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A fully connected layer (also called an FC, linear, or dense layer) is a set of neu- 
rons that each receive an input from every neuron on the previous layer. For 
example, if there are three neurons in a dense layer, and four neurons in the 
preceding layer, then each neuron in the dense layer has four inputs, one 
from each neuron in the preceding layer, for a total of 3 x 4= 12 connections, 
each with an associated weight. 

Figure 13-12(a) shows a diagram of a fully connected layer with three 
neurons, coming after a layer with four neurons. 


(a) (b) 


Figure 13-12: A fully connected layer. (a) The colored neurons make up a fully connected 
layer. Each of the neurons in this layer receives an input from every neuron in the previous 
layer. (b) Our schematic symbol for a fully connected layer. 


Figure 13-12(b) shows a schematic shorthand that we'll use for fully 
connected layers. The idea is that two neurons are at the top and bottom 
of the symbol, and the vertical and diagonal lines are the four connections 
between them. Next to the symbol, we identify how many neurons are in 
the layer, as we’ve done here with the number 3. When it’s relevant, this is 
also where we identify that layer’s activation function. If a layer is made up 
of only dense layers, it is sometimes called a fully connected network, or, in a 
throwback to earlier terminology, a multilayer perceptron (MLP). 

In later chapters, we’ll see many other types of layers that help us orga- 
nize our neurons in useful ways. For example, convolution layers and pooling 
layers have proven very useful for image processing tasks, and we'll give 
them a lot of attention. 


We've seen that a deep learning system is built from a sequence of layers. 
And though the output of any neuron is a single number, we often want to 
talk about the output of an entire layer at once. The key idea that character- 
izes this collection of output numbers is its shape. Let’s see what that means. 
If the layer contains a single neuron, the layer’s output is just a single 
number. We might describe this as an array, or a list, with one element. 
Mathematically, we can call this a zero-dimensional array. The number of 


dimensions in an array tells us how many indices we need to use to identify 
an element. Since a single number needs no indices, that array has zero 
dimensions. 

If we have multiple neurons in a layer, then we can describe their col- 
lective output as a list of all the values. Since we need one index to identify 
a particular output value in this list, this is a one-dimensional (1D) array. 
Figure 13-13(a) shows such an array containing 12 elements. 
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Figure 13-13: Three tensors, each with 12 elements. (a) A 1D tensor is a list. (b) A 2D tensor is a grid. (c) A 
3D tensor is a volume. In all cases, and in higher-dimensional cases as well, there are no holes and no ele- 
ments stick out from the block. 











We frequently organize our data into other box-like shapes. For instance, 
if the input to our system is a black and white image, it can be represented as 
a 2D array, as in Figure 13-13(b), indexed by x and y positions. If it’s a color 
image, then it can be represented as a 3D array, indexed by x position, y posi- 
tion, and color channel. A 3D shape is shown in Figure 13-13(c). 

We frequently call a 1D shape an array, list, or vector. To describe a 2D 
shape we often use the terms grid or matrix, and we can describe a 3D shape 
as a volume or block. We will often use arrays with even more dimensions. 
Rather than create a mountain of new terms, we use a single term for any 
collection of numbers arranged in a box shape with any number of dimen- 
sions: a tensor (pronounced ten‘sir). 

A tensor is merely a block of numbers with a given number of dimensions 
and a size in each dimension. It has no holes and no bits sticking out. The 
term tensor has a more complex meaning in some fields of math and physics, 
but in machine learning, we use this word to mean a collection of numbers 
organized into a multidimensional block. ‘Taken together, the number of 
dimensions and the size in each dimension provide the shape of the tensor. 

We often refer to a network’s input tensor (meaning all the input values), 
and its output tensor (meaning all the output values). The outputs of internal 
(or hidden) layers have no special name, so we usually say something like 
“the tensor produced by layer 3” to refer to the multidimensional array of 
numbers coming out of the neurons on layer 3. 


Preventing Network Collapse 


Earlier we promised to return to activation functions. Let’s look at them now. 

Each activation function, while a small piece of the overall structure, is 
critical to a successful neural network. Without activation functions, the neu- 
rons in a network combine, or collapse, into the equivalent of a single neuron. 
And, as we saw earlier, one neuron has very little computational power. 
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Let’s see how a network collapses when it doesn’t have activation func- 
tions. Figure 13-14 shows a little network with two inputs (A and B), and five 
neurons (E through G) on three layers. Every neuron receives an input from 
every neuron on the previous layer, and each connection has a weight, giving 
us a total of ten weights, shown in red. 
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Figure 13-14: A little network of two inputs, five neurons, and ten weights 


Let’s suppose for the moment that these neurons don’t have activation 
functions. Then we can write the output of each neuron as a weighted sum 
of its inputs, as in Figure 13-15. In this figure, we’re using the mathemati- 
cal convention of leaving out the multiplication sign when possible, so 2A is 
shorthand for 2 x A. 
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Figure 13-15: Each neuron is labeled with the value of its output. 


The outputs of C and D depend only on A and B. Similarly, the outputs 
of E and F only depend on the outputs of C and D, which means that they, 
too, ultimately depend only on A and B. The same argument holds for G. If 
we start with the expression for G, plug in the values for E and F, and then 
plug in the values for C and D, we get a big expression in terms of A and B. 
If we do that and simplify, we find that the output of G is 78A + 86B. We can 
write this as a single neuron with two new weights, as shown in Figure 13-16. 

This output of G in Figure 13-16 is exactly the same as the output of G 
in Figure 13-14. Our whole network has collapsed into a single neuron! 

No matter how big or complicated our neural network is, if it has no 
activation functions, then it will always be equivalent to a single neuron. 
This is bad news if we want our network to be able to do anything more 
than what one neuron can do. 
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Figure 13-16: This network’s output is exactly the 
same as the output in Figure 13-14. 


In mathematical language, we say that our fully connected network col- 
lapsed because it only used addition and multiplication, which are in the 
category of linear functions. Linear functions can combine as we just saw, but 
nonlinear functions are fundamentally different and don’t combine this way. 
By designing activation functions to use nonlinear operations, we prevent this 
kind of collapse. We sometimes call an activation function a nonlinearity. 

There are many different types of activation functions, each producing 
different results. Generally speaking, the variety is there because in some 
situations, some functions can run into numerical trouble, making training 
run more slowly than it should, or even cease altogether. If that happens, 
we can substitute an alternative activation function that avoids the problem 
(though of course it has its own weak points). 

In practice, a handful of activation functions are all we usually use. When 
reading the literature and looking at other people’s networks, we sometimes 
see the rarer activation function. Let’s survey the functions that by most major 
libraries usually provide and then gather together the most common ones. 


Activation Functions 


An activation function (sometimes also called a transfer function, or a non- 
linearity) takes a floating-point number as input and returns a new floating- 
point number as output. We can define these functions by drawing them 
as little graphs, without any equations or code. The horizontal, or X, axis 
is the input value, and the vertical, or Y, axis is the output value. To find 
the output for any input, we locate the input along the X axis, and move 
directly upward until we hit the curve. That’s the output value. 

In theory, we can apply a different activation function to every neuron 
in our network, but in practice, we usually assign the same activation func- 
tion to all the neurons in each layer. 


Straight-Line Functions 


Let’s first look at activation functions that are made up of one or more 
straight lines. Figure 13-17 shows a few “curves” that are just straight lines. 

Let’s look at the leftmost example in Figure 13-17. If we pick any point 
on the X axis, and go vertically up until we hit the line, the value of that 
intersection on the Y axis is the same as the value on the X axis. The out- 
put, or y value, of this curve is always the same as the input, or x value. We 
call this the zdentity function. 
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Figure 13-17: Straight-line functions. The leftmost function is called the identity function. 


The other curves in Figure 13-17 are also straight lines, but they’re 
tilted to different slopes. We call any curve that’s just a single straight line a 
linear function, or even (slightly confusingly) a linear curve. 

These activation functions do not prevent network collapse. When the 
activation function is a single straight line, then mathematically, it’s only 
doing multiplication and addition, and that means it’s a linear function and 
the network can collapse. These straight-line activation functions usually 
appear only in two specific situations. 

The first application is on a network’s output neurons. There’s no 
risk of collapse since there are no neurons after the output. The top of 
Figure 13-18 shows the idea. 





Output Neuron 


5 
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Figure 13-18: Using the identity as an activation function. Top: The identity function on an 
output neuron. Bottom: Using an identity function to insert a step of processing between 
the summation step and a nonlinear activation function for any neuron. 
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The second situation where we use a straight-line activation function is 
when we want to insert some processing between the summation step in a 
neuron and its activation function. In this case, we apply the identity func- 
tion to the neuron, perform the processing step, and then perform the non- 
linear activation function, as shown at the bottom of Figure 13-18. 

Since we generally want nonlinear activation functions, we need to get 
away from a single straight line. All of the following activation functions are 
nonlinear and prevent network collapse. 


Step Functions 


We don’t want a straight line, but we can’t pick just any curve. Our curve 
needs to be single-valued. As we discussed in Chapter 5, this means that if 
we look upward from any value of x along the X axis, there’s only one value 
of y above us. An easy variation on a linear function is to start with a straight 
line and break it up into several pieces. They don’t even have to join. In the 
language of Chapter 5, this means that they don’t have to be continuous. 

Figure 13-19 shows an example of this approach. We call this a stair- 
step function. In this example, it outputs the value 0 if the input is from 0 to 
just less than 0.2, but then the output is 0.2 if the input value is from 0.2 
to just less than 0.4, and so on. These abrupt jumps don’t violate our rule 
that the curve has only one y output value for each input x value. 


1.0 @ 
0.8 o_O 
0.6 eo—_O 
0.4 eo——O 
0.2 eo—O 
0.0 — 

0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 


Figure 13-19: This curve is made up of multiple straight lines. A filled circle tells us that the 
y value there is valid, whereas an open circle tells us that there is no curve at that point. 
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The simplest stair-step function has only a single step. This is a frequent 
special case, so it gets its own name: the step function. The original percep- 
tron of Figure 13-2 used a step function as its activation function. A step 
function is usually drawn as in Figure 13-20(a). It has one value until some 
threshold and then it has some other value. 

Different people have different preferences for what happens when 
the input has precisely the value of the threshold. In Figure 13-20(a) we’re 
showing that the value at the threshold is the value of the right side of the 
step, as shown by the solid dot. 


(a) (b) 


Threshold Threshold 


Figure 13-20: A step function has two fixed values, one each to the left and right of a 
threshold value of x. 


Often authors are casual about what happens when the input is 
exactly at the transition, and draw the picture as in Figure 13-20(b) 
in order to stress the “step” of the function. This is an ambiguous way 
to draw the curve because we don’t know what value is intended when 
the input is precisely at the threshold, but it’s a common kind of draw- 
ing (often we don’t care which value is used at the threshold, so we can 
choose whatever we prefer). 

A couple of popular versions of the step have their own names. The unit 
step is 0 to the left of the threshold, and 1 to the right. Figure 13-21 shows 
this function. 

If the threshold value of a unit step is 0, then we give it the more spe- 
cific name of the Heaviside step, also shown in Figure 13-21. 


Unit step Heaviside step 





Threshold 0 


Figure 13-21: Left: The unit step has a value of O to the left of the threshold, and 1 to the 
right. Right: The Heaviside step is a unit step where the threshold is O. 


Finally, if we have a Heaviside step (so the threshold is at 0) but the 
value to the left is —1 rather than 0, we call this the sign function, shown 
in Figure 13-22. There’s a popular variation of the sign function where 
input values that are exactly 0 are assigned an output value of 0. Both 
variations are commonly called “the sign function,” so when the differ- 
ence matters, it’s worth paying attention to figure out which one is being 
referred to. 


{ 1 
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Figure 13-22: Two versions of the sign function. Left: Values less than O are assigned an 
output of -1, all others are 1. Right: Like the left, except that an input of exactly O gets the 
value O. 
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Piecewise Linear Functions 


If a function is made up of several pieces, each of which is a straight line, we 
call it precewrse linear. This is still a nonlinear function as long as the pieces, 
taken together, don’t form a single straight line. 

Perhaps the most popular activation function is a piecewise linear func- 
tion called a rectifier, or rectified linear unit, which is abbreviated ReLU (note 
that the e is lowercase). The name comes from an electronics part called a 
rectifier, which can be used to prevent negative voltages from passing from 
one part of a circuit to another (Kuphaldt 2017). When the voltage goes 
negative, the physical rectifier clamps it to 0, and our rectified linear unit 
does the same thing with the numbers that are fed into it. 

The ReLU’s graph is shown in Figure 13-23. It’s made up of two straight 
lines, but thanks to the kink, or bend, this is not a linear function. If the 
input is less than 0, then the output is 0. Otherwise, the output is the same 
as the input. 


F ReLU 
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Figure 13-23: The ReLU, or rectified linear unit. It outputs O for all negative inputs, 
otherwise the output is the input. 


The ReLU activation function is popular because it’s a simple and 
fast way to include a nonlinearity at the end of our artificial neurons. But 
there’s a potential problem. As we’ll see in Chapter 14, if changes in the 
input don’t lead to changes in the output, a network can stop learning. And 


the ReLU has an output of 0 for every negative value. If our input changes 
from, say, —3 to —2, then the output of ReLU stays at 0. Fixing this problem 
has led to the development of the ReLU variations that follow. 

Despite this issue, ReLU (or leaky ReLU, which we’ll see next) often 
performs well in practice, and people often use it as their default choice 
when building a new network, particularly for fully connected layers. 
Beyond the fact that these activation functions work well in practice, there 
are good mathematical reasons for wanting to use ReLU (Limmer and 
Stanczak 2017), though we won’t explore them here. 

The leaky ReLU changes the response for negative values. Rather than 
output a 0 for any negative value, this functions outputs the input, scaled 
down by a factor of 10. Figure 13-24 shows this function. 
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Figure 13-24: The leaky RelU is like the ReLU, but it returns a scaled-down value 
of x when x is negative. 


Of course, there’s no need to always scale down the negative values 
by a factor of 10. A parametric ReLU lets us choose by how much negative 
amounts are scaled, as shown in Figure 13-25. 

When using a parametric ReLU, the essential thing is to never select a 
factor of exactly 1.0, because then we lose the kink, the function becomes 
a straight line, and any neuron we apply this to collapses with those that 
immediately follow it. 
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Factor 0.1 Factor 0.3 Factor 0.7 


1 1 1 
-1 -1 -1 
-1 0 1 -1 0 1 -1 0 1 


Figure 13-25: A parametric RelU is like a leaky ReLU, but the slope for values of x that are 
less than O can be specified. 


Another variation on the basic ReLU is the shifted ReLU, which just 
moves the bend down and left. Figure 13-26 shows an example. 


5 Shifted ReLU 
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Figure 13-26: The shifted ReLU moves the bend in the RelU function down and left. 


We can generalize the various flavors of ReLU with an activation func- 
tion called maxout (Goodfellow et al. 2013). Maxout allows us to define a 
set of lines. The output of the function at each point is the largest value 


among all the lines, evaluated at that point. Figure 13-27 shows maxout 
with just two lines, forming a ReLU, as well as two other examples that use 
more lines to create more complex shapes. 


1 1 4 \ 
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Figure 13-27: The maxout function lets us build up a function from multiple straight lines. 
The heavy red line is the output of maxout for each set of lines. 


Another variation on the basic ReLU is to add a small random value 
to the input before running it through a standard ReLU. This function is 
called a noisy ReLU. 


Smooth Functions 


As we'll see in Chapter 14, a key step in teaching neural networks involves 
computing derivatives for the outputs of neurons, which necessarily involve 
their activation functions. 

The activation functions that we saw in the last section (except for the 
linear functions) create their nonlinearities by using multiple straight lines 
with at least one kink in the collection. Mathematically, there is no deriva- 
tive at the kink between a pair of straight lines, and therefore the function 
is not linear. 

If these kinks prevent the computation of derivatives, which are nec- 
essary for teaching a network, why are functions like ReLU useful at all, 
let alone so popular? It turns out that standard mathematical tools can 
finesse the sharp corners like those in ReLU and still produce a derivative 
(Oppenheim and Nawab 1996). These tricks don’t work on all functions, 
but one of the principles that guided the development of the functions we 
saw earlier is that they allow these methods to be used. 

An alternative to using multiple straight lines and then patching up the 
problems is to use smooth functions that inherently have a derivative every- 
where. That is, they’re smooth everywhere. Let’s look at a few popular and 
smooth activation functions. 

The sofiplus function simply smooths out the ReLU, as shown in 
Figure 13-28. 
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Figure 13-28: The softplus function is a smoothed version of the RelU. 


We can smooth out the shifted ReLU as well. This is called the exponen- 


tial ReLU, or ELU (Clevert, Unterthiner, and Hochreiter 2016). It’s shown in 
Figure 13-29. 
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Figure 13-29: The exponential ReLU, or ELU 
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Another way to smooth out the ReLU is called swish (Ramachandran, 
Zoph, and Le 2017). Figure 13-30 shows what this looks like. In essence 
it’s a ReLU, but with a small, smooth bump just left of 0, which then flat- 
tens out. 
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Figure 13-30: The swish activation function 


Another popular smooth activation function is the segmozd, also called 
the logistic function or logistic curve. This is a smoothed-out version of the 
Heaviside step. The name sigmoid comes from the resemblance of the curve 
to an S shape, while the other names refer to its mathematical interpreta- 
tion. Figure 13-31 shows this function. 

Closely related to the sigmoid is another mathematical function called 
the hyperbolic tangent. It’s much like the sigmoid, only negative values are 
sent to —]1 rather than to 0. The name comes from the curve’s origins in 
trigonometry. It’s a big name, so it’s usually written simply as tanh. This is 
shown in Figure 13-32. 

We say that the sigmoid and tanh functions both squash their entire 
input range from negative to positive infinity into a small range of output 
values. The sigmoid squashes all inputs to the range [0, 1], while tanh 
squashes them to [-l, 1]. 
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Figure 13-31: The S-shaped sigmoid function is also called the logistic function or logis- 
tic curve. It has a value of O for very negative inputs, and a value of | for very positive 
inputs. For inputs in the range of about -6 to 6, it smoothly transitions between the two. 


tanh 


-1 
-8 0 & 
Figure 13-32: The hyperbolic tangent function, written tanh, is S-shaped like the sigmoid 


of Figure 13-31. The key differences are that it returns a value of -1 for very negative 
inputs, and the transition zone is a bit narrower. 
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The two are shown on top of one another in Figure 13-33. 


sigmoid and tanh 
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Figure 13-33: The sigmoid function (orange) and tanh function (teal), 
both plotted for the range -8 to 8 






Another smooth activation function uses a sine wave, as shown in 
Figure 13-34 (Sitzmann 2020). This squashes the outputs to the range 
[-1, 1] like tanh, but it doesn’t saturate (or stop changing) for inputs that 
are far from 0. 
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Figure 13-34: A sine wave activation function 
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Activation Function Gallery 


Figure 13-35 summarizes the activation functions we’ve discussed. 
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Figure 13-35: A gallery of popular activation functions 


Comparing Activation Functions 


ReLU used to be the most popular activation function, but in recent years, 
the leaky ReLU has been gaining in popularity. This is a result of practice: 
networks with leaky ReLU often learn faster. 

The reason is that ReLU has a problem, which we mentioned earlier. 
When a ReLU’s input is negative, its output is 0. If the input is a large nega- 
tive number, then changing it by a small amount still results in a negative 
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input to ReLU and an unchanged output of 0. This means that the deriva- 
tive is also zero. As we'll see in Chapter 14, when a neuron’s derivative goes 
to zero, not only does it stop learning, but it also makes it more likely that 
the neurons that precede it in the network will stop learning as well. Because 
a neuron whose output never changes no longer participates in learning, we 
sometimes use rather drastic language and say that the neuron has died. The 
leaky ReLU has been gaining in popularity over ReLU because, by providing 
an output that isn’t the same for every negative input, its derivative is not 0, 
and thus it does not die. The sine wave function also has a non-zero deriva- 
tive almost everywhere (except at the very top and bottom of each wave). 

After ReLU and leaky ReLU, sigmoid and tanh are probably the next 
most popular functions. Their appeal is that they’re smooth, and the out- 
puts are bounded to [0, 1] or [-1, 1]. Experience has shown that networks 
learn most efficiently when all the values flowing through it are in a limited 
range. 

There is no firm theory to tell us which activation function works best 
in a specific layer of a specific network. We usually start by making the same 
choices that have worked in other, similar networks that we’ve seen, and 
then we try alternatives if learning goes too slowly. 

A few rules of thumb give us a good starting point in many situations. 
Generally speaking, we often apply ReLU or leaky ReLU to most neurons 
on hidden layers, particularly fully connected layers. For regression net- 
works, we often use no activation function on the final layer (or if we must 
supply one, we use a linear activation function, which amounts to the same 
thing), because we care about the specific output value. When we're classify- 
ing with just two classes, we have just a single output value. Here we often 
apply a sigmoid to push the output clearly to one class or the other. For clas- 
sification networks with more than two classes, we almost always use a some- 
what different kind of activation function, which we'll look at next. 


Softmax 


There’s an operation that we typically apply only to the output neurons of 
a classifier neural network, and even then, only if there are two or more 
output neurons. It’s not an activation function in the sense that we’ve been 
using the term because it takes as input the outputs of a// the output neu- 
rons simultaneously. It processes them together and then produces a new 
output value for each neuron. Though it’s not quite an activation function, 
it’s close enough in spirit to activation functions to merit including it in this 
discussion. 

The technique is called softmax. The purpose of softmax is to turn 
the raw numbers that come out of a classification network into class 
probabilities. 

It’s important to note that softmax takes the place of any activation 
function we'd otherwise apply to those output neurons. That is, we give 
them no activation function (or, equivalently, apply the linear function) 
and then run those outputs into softmax. 
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The mechanics of this process are involved with the mathematics of 
how the network computes its predictions, so we won't go into those details 
here. The general idea is shown in Figure 13-36: scores come in, and prob- 
abilities come out. 
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Figure 13-36: The softmax function takes all the network’s outputs and modifies them 
simultaneously. The result is that the scores are turned into probabilities. 


Each output neuron presents a value, or score, that corresponds to how 
much the network thinks the input is of that class. In Figure 13-36 we’re 
assuming that we have three classes in our data, named A, B, and C, so 
each of the three output neurons gives us a score for its class. The larger 
the score, the more certain the system is that the input belongs to that class. 

If one class has a larger score than some other class, it means the net- 
work thinks that class is more likely. That’s useful. But the scores aren’t 
designed to be compared in any other convenient way. For instance, if the 
score for A is twice that of B, it doesn’t mean that A is twice as likely as B. It 
just means that A is more likely. Because making comparisons like “twice 
as likely” is so useful, we use softmax to turn the output scores into prob- 
abilities. Now, if the softmax output of A is twice that of B, then indeed A is 
twice as probable as B. That’s such a useful way to look at the network’s out- 
put that we almost always use softmax at the end of a classification network. 

Any set of numbers that we want to treat as probabilities must satisfy 
two criteria: the values all lie between 0 and 1, and they add up to 1. If we 
just modify each output of the network independently, we don’t know the 
other values, so we can’t make sure they added up to anything in particular. 
When we hand all the outputs to softmax, it can simultaneously adjust all 
the values so that they sum to 1. 

Let’s look at softmax in action. Consider the top-left graph of 
Figure 13-37. 
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Figure 13-37: The softmax function takes all the network’s outputs and modifies them simultaneously. The result 
is that the scores are turned into probabilities. Top row: Scores from a classifier. Bottom row: Results of run- 
ning the scores in the top row through softmax. Note that the graphs in the upper row use different vertical 
scales. 


The top left of Figure 13-37 shows the outputs for a classifier with six 
output neurons, which we’ve labeled A through F. In this example, all 
six of these values are between 0 and 1. From this graph, we can see 
that the value for class B is 0.1 and the value for class C is 0.8. As we’ve 
discussed, it is a mistake to conclude from this that the input is 8 times 
more likely to be in class C than class B, because these are scores and 
not probabilities. We can say that class C is more likely than class B, but 
anything more requires some math. To usefully compare these outputs 
to one another, we can apply softmax to carry out that math, and change 
them into probabilities. 

We show the output of softmax in the graph in the lower left. These 
are the probabilities of the input belonging to each of the six classes. It’s 
interesting to note that the big values, like C and F, get scaled down bya 
lot, but the small values, like B, are hardly scaled at all. This is a natural 
result of how scores between 0 and | turn into probabilities. But the order- 
ing of the bars by size is still the same as it was for the scores (with C the 
largest, then F, then D, and so on). From the probabilities produced by 
softmax in the lower figure, we can see that class C has a probability of 
about 0.25, and class B has a probability of about 0.15. We can conclude 
that the input is a little more than 1.5 times more probable to be in class C 
than class B. 

The middle and right columns of Figure 13-37 show the outputs for 
two other hypothetical networks and inputs, before and after softmax. 

The three examples show that the output of softmax depends on whether 
the inputs are all less than 1. The input ranges in Figure 13-37, reading 
left to right, are [0, 0.8], [0, 8], and [0, 3]. Softmax always preserves the 
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ordering of its inputs (that is, if we sort the inputs from largest to small- 
est, they match a similar sort on the outputs). But when some input values 
are greater than 1, the largest value tends to stand out more. We say that 
softmax exaggerates the influence of the output with the largest value. 
Sometimes we also say that softmax crushes the other values, making the 
largest one dominate the others more obviously. 

Figure 13-37 shows that the input range makes a big difference in the 
output of softmax. Softmax also has an interesting behavior depending on 
whether the inputs values are all less than 1, all greater than 1, or mixed. 

At the far left of Figure 13-37 all of the inputs are all less than 1, in the 
range [0, 0.8]. 

In the middle column, the inputs are all greater than 1, in the range 
[O, 8]. Notice that in the output, the value of D (corresponding to the 8) 
clearly dominates all of the other values. Softmax has exaggerated the dif- 
ferences among the outputs, making it easier to pick out D as the largest. 

On the far right of Figure 13-37 we have values both less and greater 
than 1, in the range [0, 3]. Here the exaggeration effect is somewhere 
between the left column, where all inputs are less than 1, and the middle 
column, where all inputs are greater than 1. 

In all cases, though, softmax gives us back probabilities that are each 
between 0 and 1, and sum up to 1. The ordering of the inputs is always 
preserved, so the sequence of largest to smallest input is also the largest to 
smallest output. 


Summary 
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Real, biological neurons are sophisticated nerve cells that process informa- 
tion using a fabulously complex range of chemical, electrical, and mechani- 
cal processes. They serve as the inspiration for a simple bit of computation 
that we call an artificial neuron, despite the enormous gulf between the 
computer version and its biological namesake. An artificial neuron mul- 
tiplies each input value by a corresponding weight, adds the results, then 
passes that through an activation function. We can assemble artificial neu- 
rons into networks. Typically, those networks are DAGs: they are directed 
(information flows in only one direction), they are acyclic (no neuron ever 
receives its own output as an input), and they are graphs (the neurons are 
connected to one another). Input data enters at one end, and the network’s 
results appear at the other. 

We saw how, if we’re not careful in constructing our network, the entire 
network can collapse into a single neuron. We prevent this by using the acti- 
vation function, a small function that takes each neuron’s output and turns 
it into a new number. These functions are designed to be nonlinear, mean- 
ing that they cannot be described merely by operations such as addition 
and multiplication. It is this nonlinearity that prevents the network from 
being equivalent to a single neuron. We concluded the chapter by looking 
at some of the more common activation functions, and how softmax can 
turn the numbers we get from a neural network into class probabilities. 


The only difference between untrained deep learning systems and 
those that have been trained and are ready for deployment is in the value 
of the weights. The goal of training, or learning, is to find values for the 
weights so that the network’s output is correct for as many samples as pos- 
sible. Since the weights start out with random numbers, we need some prin- 
cipled way to find these new, useful values. In Chapters 14 and 15, we'll see 
how neural networks learn by looking at the two key algorithms that gradu- 
ally improve the starting weights, transforming a network’s outputs into 
accurate, useful results. 
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BACKPROPAGATION 


As we've seen, a neural network is just a col- 
lection of neurons, each doing its own little 





calculation and then passing on its results to 
other neurons. How can we train such a thing 
to produce the results we want? And how can we do it 


efficiently? 


The answer is backpropagation, or simply backprop. Without backprop, we 
wouldn’t have today’s widespread use of deep learning because we wouldn't 
be able to train big networks in reasonable amounts of time. Every mod- 
ern deep learning library provides a stable and efficient implementation 
of backprop. Even though most people will never implement backprop, it’s 
important to understand the algorithm because so much of deep learning 
depends on it. 

Most introductions to backprop are presented mathematically, as a col- 
lection of equations with associated discussion (Fullér 2010). As usual, we 
skip the mathematics here and focus instead on the concepts. ‘The middle of 
this chapter, where we discuss the core of backprop, is the most detailed part 
of this book. You might want to read it lightly the first time to get the big 
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picture for what’s going on and how the pieces fit together. Then, if you like, 
you can come back and take it more slowly, following the individual steps. 


A High-Level Overview of Training 
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Networks learn by minimizing their mistakes. The process begins with a 
number called a cost, loss, or penalty, for each mistake. During training, the 
network reduces the cost, resulting in outputs closer to what we want. 


Punishing Error 


Suppose we have a classifier that identifies each input as one of five classes, 
numbered | to 5. The class that has the largest value is the network’s pre- 
diction for each input’s class. Our classifier is brand-new and has had no 
training, so all of the weights have small random values. Figure 14-1 shows 
the network classifying its first input sample. 
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Figure 14-1: A neural network processing a sample and assigning it 
to class 1. We want it to be assigned to class 3. 


In this example, the network has decided that the sample belongs to 
class 1 because the largest output, 0.35, is from output 1 (we’re assuming we 
have a softmax layer at the end of the network, so the outputs add up to 1). 
Unfortunately, the sample was labeled as belonging to class 3. We shouldn't 
have expected the right answer. The network can easily have thousands, or 
even millions, of weights, and they currently all have their initial, random 
values. Therefore, the outputs are just random values as well. Even if the 
network had predicted class 3 for this sample, it would have been pure luck. 

When a prediction doesn’t match that sample’s label, we can come up 
with a single number to tell us just how wrong this answer is. For example, 
if class 3 were to get almost the largest score, we say the network would be 
more correct (or less wrong) relative to assigning class 3 the smallest score. 
We call this number describing the mismatch between the label and the pre- 
diction the error score, or error, or sometimes the penalty, or loss (if the word 


loss seems like a strange synonym for “error,” it may help to think of it as 
describing how much information is “lost” because we have a wrong answer). 

The error (or loss) is a floating-point number that can take on any value, 
though often we set things up so that it’s always positive. The larger the error, 
the more “wrong” our network’s prediction is for the label of this input. An 
error of zero means that the network predicted the sample’s label correctly. 
In a perfect world, we’d get the error down to zero for every sample in the 
training set. In practice, we usually settle for getting as close as we can. 

Although in this chapter we focus on reducing the error on specific 
samples (or groups of samples), our overall goal is to minimize the total 
error for the entire training set, which is usually just the sum of the indi- 
vidual errors. 

The way we choose to determine the error gives us tremendous flexibil- 
ity in guiding the network’s learning process. The thinking can seem a little 
backward, however, because the error tells the network what not to do. It’s 
like the apocryphal quote about sculpting: to carve an elephant, you simply 
start with a block of stone and chip away everything that doesn’t look like 
an elephant (Quote Investigator 2020). 

In our case, we start with an initialized network and then use the error 
term to chip away all the behavior we don’t want. In other words, we don’t 
really teach the network to find the correct answers. Instead, we penalize 
incorrect answers by assigning them a positive amount of error. The only 
way the network can reduce the overall error is to avoid incorrect answers, 
so that’s what it learns to do. This is a powerful idea: to get the behavior we 
want, we penalize the behavior we don’t want. 

If we want to penalize several things at once, we compute a value, or 
term, for each one and add them up to get the total error. For instance, we 
might want our classifier to predict the correct class and assign it a score 
that is at least twice as large as the score for the next-closest class. We can 
compute numbers representing both desires and use their sum as our error 
term. The only way for the network to drive the error down to zero (or as 
close to zero as it can get) is to change its weights to achieve both goals. 

A popular error term comes from the observation that learning is often 
the most efficient when the weights in the network are all in a small range, 
such as [—1, 1]. To enforce this, we can include an error term that hasa 
large value when the weights get too far from this range. This is called regu- 
larization. In order to minimize the error, the network learns to keep the 
weights small. 

All of this raises the natural question of how on earth the network is 
able to accomplish the goal of minimizing the error. That’s the point of this 
chapter. 

To keep things simple, we'll use an error measure with just one term 
that punishes a mismatch between the network’s prediction and the label. 
Everything we see in the rest of this chapter works identically when there 
are more terms in the error. Our first algorithm for teaching the network 
is just a thought experiment since it would be absurdly slow on today’s com- 
puters. But the ideas resulting from this experiment form the conceptual 
basis for the more efficient techniques we discuss later in this chapter. 
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A Slow Way to Learn 


Let’s stick with our running example of a classifier trained with supervised 
learning. We’ll give the network a sample and compare the system’s predic- 
tion with the sample’s label. If the network gets it right and predicts the cor- 
rect label, we won't change anything and we’ll move on to the next sample 
(as the proverb goes, “If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it” [Seung 2005]). But if the 
result for a particular sample is incorrect, we ll try to improve things. 

Let’s make this improvement in a simple way. We'll pick one weight at 
random from the whole network and freeze all the other values so they can’t 
change. We already know the error associated with the weight’s current 
value, so we create a small random value centered around zero, which we’ ll 
call m, add that to that weight, and reevaluate the same sample again. This 
change to one weight causes a ripple effect through the rest of the network, 
as every neuron that depends on a computation involving that neuron’s 
output also changes. The result is a new set of predictions, and thus a new 
error for that sample. 

If the new error is less than the previous error, then we’ve made things 
better and we keep this change. If the results didn’t get better, then we need 
to undo the change. Now we pick another weight at random, modify it by 
another random amount, reevaluate the network to see if we want to keep 
that change, pick another weight, modify it, and so on, again and again. 

We can continue nudging weights until the results improve by a cer- 
tain amount, we decide we've tried enough times, or we decide to stop for 
any other reason. At this point, we select the next sample and tune lots of 
weights again. When we've used all the samples in our training set, we just 
go through them all again (maybe in a different order), over and over. The 
idea is that each little improvement brings us closer to a network that accu- 
rately predicts the label for every sample. 

With this technique, we expect the network to slowly improve, though 
there may be setbacks along the way. For example, later samples may cause 
changes that ruin the improvements we just made for earlier samples. 

Given enough time and resources, we expect that the network will even- 
tually improve to the point where it’s predicting every sample as well as it 
can. The important word in that last sentence is eventually. As in, “The water 
will boil, eventually,” or “The Andromeda galaxy will collide with our Milky 
Way galaxy, eventually” (NASA 2012). Although the concepts are right, this 
technique is definitely not practical. Modern networks can have millions of 
weights. ‘Trying to find the best values for all those weights with this algo- 
rithm is just not realistic. 

Our goal in the rest of this chapter is to take this rough idea and 
restructure it into a vastly more practical algorithm. 

Before we move on, it’s worth noting that because we're focusing on 
weights, we're automatically adjusting the influence of each neuron’s bias, 
thanks to the bias trick we saw in Chapter 13. That means we don’t have to 
think about the bias terms, which makes everything simpler. 

Let’s now consider how we might improve our incredibly slow weight- 
changing algorithm. 


Gradient Descent 


The algorithm of the last section improved our network, but at a glacial 
pace. One big source of inefficiency was that half of our adjustments to the 
weights were in the wrong direction: we added a value when we should have 
subtracted it, and vice versa. That’s why we had to undo our changes when 
the error went up. Another problem is that we tuned each weight one by 
one, which required us to evaluate an immense number of samples. Let’s 
solve these problems. 

We can double our training speed if we know beforehand whether we 
want to nudge each weight in a positive or negative direction. We can get 
exactly that information from the gradient of the error with respect to that 
weight. Recall that we met the gradient in Chapter 5, where it told us how 
the height of a surface changes as each of its parameters changes. Let’s nar- 
row that down for the present case. 

As before, we're going to freeze the whole network except for one 
weight. If we plot the value of that weight on a horizontal axis, we can plot 
the network’s error for that weight vertically. The errors, taken together, 
form a curve called the error curve. In this situation, we can find the gradi- 
ent (or derivative) of the error at any particular value of the weight by find- 
ing the slope of the error curve above that weight. 

If the gradient directly above the weight is positive (that is, the line goes 
up as we move to the right), then increasing the value of the weight (moving 
it to the right) causes the error to go up. Similarly, and more usefully for us, 
decreasing the value of the weight (moving it to the left) causes the error to 
go down. If the slope of the error is negative, the situations are reversed. 

Figure 14-2 shows two examples. 
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Figure 14-2: The gradient tells us what happens to the error (the black curves) if we make a weight smaller 
or larger, for two different error curves. Each figure shows the gradient at two weights. 


The error curve for every weight in the network is different because 
every weight has a different effect on the final error. But if we can find the 
gradient for a specific weight, we’ve solved the problem of guessing whether 
it needs to increase or decrease in order to reduce the error. If we can find 
the gradients for all the weights, we can adjust them all at once, rather than 
one by one. If we can adjust every weight simultaneously, using its own 
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specific gradient to tell us whether to make it bigger or smaller, we have an 
efficient way to improve our network. 

This is just what we do. Because we use the gradient to move each weight 
to produce a lower value on the error curve, we call the algorithm gradient 
descent. 

Before we dig into gradient descent, notice that this algorithm makes 
the assumption that tweaking all the weights independently and simultane- 
ously after we evaluate an incorrect sample leads to a reduction in the error, 
not just for that sample, but for the entire training set, and by extension, 
all data that we see after the network is released. This is a bold assumption 
because we've already noted how changing one weight can cause ripple 
effects through the rest of the network. Changing the output of one neuron 
changes the inputs, and thus the outputs, of all neurons that use that value, 
which in turn changes their gradients. If we’re unlucky, some weights that 
had a positive gradient might now have a negative gradient, or vice versa. 
That means if we stick with the gradients we computed, changing those 
weights makes the error bigger, not smaller. To control this problem, we 
usually make small changes to every weight in the hopes that any such mis- 
takes won't drown out our improvements. 


Getting Started 


Let’s reduce the overall error by adjusting the network’s weights in two 
steps. In the first step, called backpropagation or backprop, we visit each neu- 
ron where we calculate and store a number that is related to the network’s 
error. Once we have this value for every neuron, we use it to update every 
weight coming into that neuron. This second step is called the update step, 
or the optimization step. It’s not typically considered part of backpropaga- 
tion, but sometimes people casually roll the two steps together and call the 
whole thing backpropagation. This chapter focuses on just the first step. 
Chapter 15 focuses on optimization. 

In this discussion, we’re going to ignore activation functions. Their 
nonlinear nature is essential to making neural networks work, but that 
same nature introduces a lot of detail that isn’t relevant to understand- 
ing the essence of backprop. Despite this simplification for the point of a 
clearer discussion, activation functions are definitely accounted for in any 
implementation of backprop. 

With this simplification in place, we can make an important observa- 
tion: When any neuron output in our network changes, the final output 
error changes by a proportional amount. 

Let’s unpack that. We only care about two types of values in a neural 
network: weights (which we can set and change as we please), and neuron 
outputs (which are computed automatically and are beyond our direct 
control). Except for the very first layer, a neuron’s input values are each 
the output of a previous neuron times the weight of the edge that output 
travels on. Each neuron’s output is just the sum of all of these weighted 
inputs. Without an activation function, every change in a neuron’s output 
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is proportional to the changes in its inputs, or the weights on those inputs. 
If the inputs themselves are constant, the only way for a neuron’s output 
to change (and thus affect the final error) is if the weights on its inputs 
change. 

Imagine we're looking at a neuron whose output has just changed. 
What happens to the network’s error as a result? Without activation func- 
tions, the only operations in our network are multiplication and addition. If 
we write down the math (which we won’t do), it turns out that the change in 
the final error is always proportional to the change in the neuron’s output. 

The connection between any change in the neuron’s output and the 
resulting change in the final error is just the neuron’s change multiplied by 
some number. This number goes by various names, but the most popular 
is the lowercase Greek letter 6 (delta), though sometimes the uppercase 
version, A, is used. Mathematicians often use the delta character to mean 
“change” of some sort, so this was a natural (if terse) choice of name. 

Every neuron has a delta, or 6, associated with it as a result of evaluat- 
ing the current network with the current sample. This is a real number 
that can be big or small, positive or negative. Assuming the network’s input 
doesn’t change and the rest of the network is frozen, if a neuron’s output 
changes by a particular amount, we can multiply that change by the neu- 
ron’s delta to see how the entire network’s output will change. 

To illustrate the idea, let’s focus just on one neuron’s output for a 
moment. Let’s add some arbitrary number to its output just before that 
value emerges. Figure 14-3 shows the idea graphically, where we use the 
letter m (for “modification”) for this extra value. 
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Figure 14-3: Computing the change in the network's final error due to a change in 
a neuron’s output 


Because the output will change by m, we know the change in the final 
error is m times the neuron’s 0. 

In Figure 14-3, we changed the output directly by placing the value m 
inside the neuron. Alternatively, we can cause a change in the output by 
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changing one of the inputs. Let’s change the value that’s coming in from 
any other neuron. The same logic holds as for Figure 14-3 and is shown in 
Figure 14-4. We can instead add m to the value coming in from neurons A 
or Cif we prefer; all that matters is that the output of D changes by m. Since 
we're still just changing the output by m, we find the change in the final 
error by multiplying it by the same value of 0 as in Figure 14-3. 
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Figure 14-4: A variation of Figure 14-3, where we add m to the output of B (after it has 
been multiplied by the weight BD) 


Figure 14-3 and Figure 14-4 illustrate that the change in the network’s 
final output can be predicted from either a change to any neuron’s output 
or any weight in the network. 

We can use the delta associated with each neuron to tell us whether 
each of its incoming weights should be nudged in the positive or negative 
direction. 

Let’s walk through an example. 

This is where things start to get detailed. The basic idea is that the 
error will give us a gradient for every weight, and then we can use this gra- 
dient to adjust each weight by a little bit so that the overall error decreases. 
The mechanics for this aren’t super complicated, but there are some new 
ideas, some new names, and a bunch of details to keep straight. If it feels 
like too much to take in, you might want to skim this part of the chapter 
on first reading (up to, say, the section “Backprop on a Larger Network”), 
and return here later for a more complete understanding of the process. 


Backprop on a Tiny Neural Network 


To get a handle on backprop, we'll use a tiny network that classifies 2D 
points into two categories, which we’ll call class 1 and class 2. If the points 
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can be separated by a straight line, then we can do this job with just one 
neuron, but let’s use a little network because it lets us see the general princi- 
ples. Let’s begin by looking at the network and giving a label to everything 
we care about. This will make later discussions simpler and easier to follow. 
Figure 14-5 shows our little network, along with a name for each of its eight 
weights. For simplicity, we'll leave out the usual softmax step after neurons 
Cand D. 
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Figure 14-5: A simple neural network with four neurons 


Finally, we want to refer to the output and delta for every neuron. For 
this, let’s make little two-letter names by combining the neuron’s name with 
the value we want to refer to. So Aoand Bo are the names of the outputs of 
neurons A and B, and Ao and Bo are the delta values for those two neurons. 

Figure 14-6 shows these values stored with their neurons. 


Figure 14-6: Our simple network with the output and delta values for each neuron 


We can watch what happens when neuron outputs change, causing 
changes to the error. Let’s label the change in the output of neuron A due 
to a change by an amount mas Am, the network’s final error as F, and the 
resulting change to the error as Lm. 

Now we can be more precise about what happens to the error when a 
neuron’s output changes. If we have a change Am in the output of neuron 
A, then multiplying that change by Ao gives us the change in the error. 
That is, the change Em is given by Am x Ad. We think of the action of Ad as 
multiplying, or scaling, the change in the output of neuron A, giving us the 
corresponding change in the error. Figure 14-7 shows the schematic setup 
we use in this chapter for visualizing the way changes in a neuron’s output 
are scaled by its delta to produce changes to the error. 
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Figure 14-7: Our schematic for visualizing how changes in a neuron’s output can change the network's error 
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At the left of Figure 14-7 we start with neuron A. We see the starting 
output of A, or Ao, a change in output Am, and its new output Ao+ Am. The 
arrow inside the box for Am shows that this change is positive. This change 
is multiplied by Ao to give us Em, the change in the error. We show this 
operation as a wedge, illustrating the amplification of Am. Adding Em to the 
previous value of the error, E, gives us the new error £'+ Em. In this case, 
both Amand Ao are positive, so the change in the error Am x Ao is also 
positive, increasing the error. When either (but not both) of Am or Ao is 
negative, the error decreases. 

Now that we've labeled everything, we’re finally ready to look at the 
backpropagation algorithm. 


Finding Deltas for the Output Neurons 


Backpropagation is all about finding the delta value for each neuron. To 
do that, we find gradients of the error at the end of the network and then 
propagate, or move, those gradients backward to the start. So, we begin at 
the end: the output layer. 


Calculating the Network Error 


The outputs of neuron C and D in our tiny network give us the probabilities 
that the input is in class | or class 2, respectively. In a perfect world, a sam- 
ple that belongs to class 1 would produce a value of 1.0 for Pl and 0.0 for 
P2, meaning that the system is certain that it belongs to class 1 and simulta- 
neously certain that it does not belong to class 2. If the system’s a little less 
certain, we might get Pl = 0.8 and P2 = 0.2, telling us that it’s much more 
likely that the sample is in class 1. 


We want to come up with a single number to represent the network’s 
error. To do that, we compare the values of PJ and P2 with the label for this 
sample. The easiest way to make that comparison is if the label is one-hot 
encoded, as we saw in Chapter 10. Recall that one-hot encoding makes a 
list of zeros as long as the number of classes, except for a 1 in the entry cor- 
responding to the correct class. In our case, we have only two classes, so 
our labels are (1, 0) for a sample in class 1, and (0, 1) for a sample in class 2. 
Sometimes this form of label is also called a target. 

Let’s put the predictions Pl and P2 into a list as well: (PI, P2). Now we 
can just compare the lists. We almost always use cross entropy for this, as 
discussed in Chapter 6. Figure 14-8 shows the idea. 
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Figure 14-8: Finding the error from a sample 


Every deep learning library provides a built-in cross entropy function to 
help us find the error in a classifier such as this one. In addition to comput- 
ing the network’s error, the function also provides a gradient to tell us how 
the error will change if we increase any one of its four inputs. 

Using the error gradient, we can look at the value coming out of every 
neuron in the output layer, and determine if we'd like that value to become 
more positive or more negative. We will later nudge each neuron in the 
direction that causes the error to decrease. 


Drawing Our Error 


Let’s look at an error curve. We'll also draw the gradient with respect to one 
particular output or weight in the network. Remember that this is just the 
slope of the error at that point. 

Let’s look at how the error varies with changes in the prediction PI, 
shown in Figure 14-9. Suppose PI has the value —1. 

In Figure 14-9 we’ve marked the value PJ = —-1 with an orange dot, and 
we've drawn the derivative at the location on the curve directly above this 
value of PI with a green line. That derivative (or gradient) tells us that if we 
make PI more positive (that is, we move right from —1), the error in the net- 
work will decrease. 
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Error 


Figure 14-9: How the error depends on different values of P1 


If we knew the black curve representing the error, we wouldn’t need 
the gradient, since we’d just find the curve’s minimum. Unfortunately, the 
math doesn’t give us the black curve (we’re drawing it here just for refer- 
ence). But the day is saved because the math gives us enough information 
to find the curve’s derivative at any location. 

The derivative in Figure 14-9 tells us what happens to the error if we 
increase or decrease PI by a little bit. After we’ve changed PI, we can find the 
derivative at its new location and repeat. The derivative, or gradient, accu- 
rately predicts the new error after each change to PI as long as we keep that 
change small. The bigger the change, the less accurate the prediction is. 

We can see this characteristic in Figure 14-9. Suppose we move PI by 
one unit to the right from —1. According to the derivative, we now expect 
an error of 0. But at Pl = 0, the error (the value of the black curve) is really 
about 1. We moved PI too far. In the interests of clear figures that are easy 
to read, we'll sometimes make large moves, but in practice, we change our 
weights by small amounts. 

Let’s use the derivative to predict the numerical change in the error 
due to a change in PJ. What’s the slope of the green line in Figure 14-9? 
The left end is at about (-2, 8), and the right end is at about (0, 0). Thus, 
the line descends about four units for every one unit we move to the right, 
for a slope of —4/1 or —4. If Pl changed by 0.5 (that is, it changed from —1 to 
—0.5), we'd predict that the error would go down by 0.5 x -4 = -2. 

Remember that our goal is to find Co. We’ve just done it! PJ in this dis- 
cussion is just another name for Co, the output of neuron C. We’ve found 
that when P1 =-1, a change of 1 in Co (or PI) would result in a change of 


—4 in the error. As we discussed, we shouldn’t have too much confidence in 
this prediction after such a big change in PJ. But for small moves, the pro- 
portion is right. For instance, if we increase PI by 0.01, then we expect the 
error to change by —4 x 0.01 = —-0.04, and for such a small change in PI, the 
predicted change in the error should be pretty accurate. If we increase PI 
by 0.02, then we expect the error to change by —4 x 0.02 = —-0.08. 

The same thinking holds if we decrease the value of PJ, or move it to 
the left. If PJ changes from —1 to, say, —1.1, we expect the error to change by 
—0.1 x —4 = 0.4, so the error would increase by 0.4. 

We've found that for any amount of change in Co, we can predict the 
change in the error by multiplying Co by —4. That’s exactly what we’ve been 
looking for! The value of Co is —-4. Note that as soon as the value of PI 
changes, for any reason, the error curve changes and the value of Co has to 
be computed all over again. 

We ve just found our first delta value, which tells us how much the error 
will change if there’s a change to the output of C. It’s just the derivative of 
the error function measured at PI (or Co). Figure 14-10 shows all of this 
visually using our error diagram. 
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Figure 14-10: Our error diagram illustrating the change in the error from a 
change in the output of neuron C due to a small increase, Cm 


The original output is the green bar at the far left of Figure 14-10. We 
imagine that due to a change in one of the input weights, the output of C 
increases by an amount Cm. This is amplified by multiplying it by Co, which 
gives us the change in the error, Em. That is, Em= Cm x Co. Here the value 
of Cm is about 1/4 (the upward arrow in the box for Cm tells us that the 
change is positive), and the value of Co is —4 (the arrow in that box tells us 
the value is negative). So Em =-—4 x 1/4 =—1. The new error, at the far right, 
is the previous error plus Em, or 4 + (-1) = 3. 

Remember that at this point, we’re not yet doing anything with this 
delta value. Our goal right now is just to find the deltas for our neurons. 
We'll use them later to change the weights. 
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Finding Dd 
Let’s repeat this whole process for P2, to get the value of Do, or the delta for 
neuron D. 

Let’s start with a recap of Co. On the left of Figure 14-11 we show the 
error curve for PJ. As a result of also moving all of the other weights to bet- 
ter values, the error curve for P] now has a minimum of around 2. 
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Figure 14-11: Left: The error for different values of P1. Right: The error for different values of P2. 


If we use the new value and error curve for PI, it looks like a change 
of about 0.5 in PJ will result in a change of about -1.5 in the error, so Co is 
about -1.5 / 0.5 = —3. Instead of changing PI, what if we change P2? 

Take a look at the graph on the right of Figure 14-11. A change of about 
—0.5 (moving left this time, toward the minimum of the bowl) results in 
a change of about -1.25 in the error, so Do is about 1.25 / -0.5 = 2.5. The 
positive result here tells us that moving P2 to the right causes the error to 
gO up, SO we want to move P2 to the left. 

There are some interesting things to observe here. First, although both 
curves are bowl shaped, the bottoms of the bowls are at different weight val- 
ues. Second, because the current values of Pl and P2 are on opposite sides 
of the bottom of their respective bowls, their derivatives have opposite signs 
(one is positive, the other is negative). 

The most important observation is that we cannot currently get the 
error down to 0. In this example, the curves never get lower than about 2. 
That’s because each curve looks at changing just one value, while the other 
is fixed. So even if PJ got to a value of 1, where its curve is a minimum, 
there would still be error in the result because P2 is not at its ideal value of 
0, and vice versa. This means that if we change just one of these two values, 
we can't get down to the minimum error of 0. Getting an error of 0 is ideal, 
but, more generally, our goal is to move each weight, a little bit at a time, 
until we’ve pushed the error to as small a value as possible. For some net- 
works, we may never be able to get to 0. 

Note that we may not want to get the error to 0, even if we could. As we 
saw in Chapter 9, when a network is overfitting, its training error continues 
to decrease, but its ability to handle new data gets worse. We really want 
to minimize the error as much as possible without overfitting. In casual 


discussions, we usually say that we want to get down to zero error, with the 
understanding that it’s better to stop with some error than to keep training 
and overfit. 

We'll see later that we can improve all the weights in the network at the 
same time, as long as we take very small steps. Then we have to evaluate the 
errors again to find new curves and then new derivatives and deltas before 
we can make another adjustment. Rather than take many steps after each 
sample, we usually adjust the weights only once, and then evaluate another 
sample, adjust the weights once again, and so on. 


Measuring Error 


We mentioned earlier that we often compute the error in a classifier using 
cross entropy. For this discussion, let’s use a simpler formula that makes it 
easy to find the delta for each output neuron. This error measure is called 
the quadratic cost function, or the mean squared error (MSE) (Nielsen 2015). 
As usual, we won't get into the mathematics of this equation. We chose 

it because it lets us find the delta for an output neuron as the difference 
between the neuron’s value and the corresponding label entry (Seung 
2005). Figure 14-12 shows the idea graphically. 





Figure 14-12: When we use the quadratic cost function, the delta 
for any output neuron is just the value in the label minus the output of 
that neuron. As shown in red, we save that delta value with its neuron. 


Remember that Coand PI are two names for the same value, as are Do 
and P2. 

Let’s consider Co (or Pl) when the first label is 1. If Co= 1, then the 
value of Co = 1 — Co= 0, so any change in Co gets multiplied by 0, resulting 
in no change to the output error. 

Now suppose that Co= 2. Then the difference is Co = 1 — Co=~-I, tell- 
ing us that a change to Co changes the error by the same amount, but with 
the opposite sign. If Cois much larger, say Co=5, then 1 — Co = —4, which 
tells us that any change to Cois amplified by a factor of —4 in the change to 
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the error. We’ve been using large numbers for convenience, but remember 
that the derivative only accurately predicts what happens if we take a very 
small step. 
The same thought process holds for neuron D, and its output Do (or P2). 
We've now completed the first step in backpropagation: we found 
the delta values for all the neurons in the output layer. We know from 
Figure 14-12 that the delta for an output neuron depends on the value 
in the label and the neuron’s output. When we change the values of the 
weights going into that neuron, its delta changes as well. The delta is a tem- 
porary value that changes with every change to the network or its inputs. 
This is another reason we adjust the weights only once per sample. Since we 
have to recompute all the deltas after each update, we might as well evaluate 
a new sample first, and make use of the extra information it provides us. 
Remember that our big goal is to find changes for the weights. When 
we know the deltas for all the neurons in a layer, we can update all the 
weights feeding into that layer. Let’s see how that’s done. 


Using Deltas to Change Weights 


We've seen how to find a delta value for every neuron in the output layer. 
We know that a change to the neuron’s output must come from a change in 
an input, which in turn can come from either a change in a previous neu- 
ron’s output or the weight connecting that output to this neuron. Let’s look 
at these cases. 

For convenience, let’s say that a neuron’s output or a weight is changed 
by a value of 1. Figure 14-13 shows that every change of | in the weight AC, 
which multiplies the output of neuron A before it’s received by neuron C, 
leads to a corresponding change of Ao x Co in the network error in our net- 
work. Subtracting that value leads to a change of —Ao x Co in the error. So, 
if we want to reduce the network’s error by subtracting Ao x Co from it, we 
can change the value of weight AC by —-1 to accomplish this. 


Change in 
network error 


Change 
in AC 





Figure 14-13: When AC changes by 1, the network error changes by Ao x Co. 


We can summarize this process visually with an additional convention 
for our diagrams. We've been drawing the outputs of neurons as arrows 
coming out of a circle to the right. Let’s draw deltas using arrows coming 
out of the circles to the left, as in Figure 14-14. 


co¢—{C > Co 


Figure 14-14: Neuron C has an output Co, drawn with an arrow 
pointing right, and a delta Cd, drawn with an arrow pointing left. 


With this convention, the whole process for finding the updated value 
for weight AC, or AC — (Ao x Co), is summarized in Figure 14-15. Showing 
subtraction in a diagram like this is hard, because if we have a “minus” node 
with two incoming arrows, it’s not clear which value is being subtracted from 
the other (that is, if the inputs are x and y, are we computing x — y or y— x?). 
To sidestep that problem, we compute AC— (Ao x Co) by finding Ao x Co, 
multiplying that by -1, and then adding that result to AC. 





Figure 14-15: Updating the value of weight AC to the new value AC — (Ao x Co) 


Let’s walk through this figure. We start with the output Ao from neuron 
A and the delta Co from output neuron C, and multiply them together (at 
the top of the figure). We want to subtract this from the current value of 
AC. To show this clearly in the diagram, we multiply the product by -1 and 
then add it to the weight AC. The green arrow is the update step, where this 
result becomes the new value of AC. 

Figure 14-15 is big news! We’ve found out how to change the weights 
coming into the output neurons in order to reduce the network’s error. We 
can apply this to all four weights going into the output neurons (that is, 

AC, BC, AD, and BD). We’ve just trained our neural network a little bit by 
improving four of its weights. 
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Sticking with the output layer, if we change the weights for both output 
neurons C and D to reduce the error by 1 from each neuron, we’d expect the 
error to go down by —2. We can predict this because the neurons sharing the 
same layer don’t rely on each other’s outputs. Since C and D are both in the 
output layer, C doesn’t depend on Do and D doesn’t depend on Co. They do 
depend on the outputs of neurons on previous layers, but right now we’re just 
focusing on the effect of changing weights for C and D. 

It’s wonderful that we know how to adjust the weights on edges going 
into the output layer, but how about all the other weights? Our next goal is 
to figure out the deltas for all the neurons in all the preceding layers. Once 
we have a delta for every neuron in the network, we can use Figure 14-15 to 
adjust every weight in the network to reduce the error. 

And this brings us to the remarkable trick of backpropagation: we can 
use the neuron deltas at one layer to find the neuron deltas for its preced- 
ing layer. Let’s see how. 


Other Neuron Deltas 


Now that we have the delta values for the output neurons, we can use them 
to compute the deltas for neurons on the layer just before the output layer. 
In our simple model, that layer is the hidden layer containing neurons A 
and B. Let’s focus for the moment just on neuron A and its connection to 
neuron C. 

What happens if Ao, the output of A, changes for some reason? Let’s say 
it goes up by Am. Figure 14-16 follows the chain of actions using arbitrary 
values for AC and Co. 
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Figure 14-16: Following the results if we change the output of neuron A 


If we read the diagram in Figure 14-16 from left to right, the change 
to A, shown as Am, is multiplied by the weight AC and then added to the 
values accumulated by neuron C. This raises the output of C by Cm. As we 
know, this change in C can be multiplied by Co to find the change in the 
network error. 


So now we have a chain of operations from neuron A to neuron C and 
then to the error. The first step of the chain says that if we multiply the 
change in Ao (that is, Am) by the weight AC, giving us Am x AC, we get Cm, 
the change in the output of C. And we know from earlier that if we multiply 
this value of Cm by Co, forming Cm x Co, we get the change in the error. 

So, mushing this all together, we find that the change in the error due 
to a change Amin the output of A is Am x AC x Co. We just found the delta 
for A! It’s just Ad = AC x Co. 

Figure 14-17 shows this visually. 
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Figure 14-17: We can mush together the operations in Figure 14-16 into a 
more succinct diagram. 


This is kind of amazing. Neuron C has disappeared. It’s literally out of 
the picture in Figure 14-17. All we needed was its delta, Co, and from that 
we could find Ao, the delta for A. And now that we know Ao, we can update 
all of the weights that feed into neuron A, and then .. . no, wait a second. 

We don’t really have Ao yet. We just have one piece of it. 

At the start of this discussion we said we’d focus on neurons A and 
C, and that was fine. But if we now remember the rest of the network in 
Figure 14-8, we can see that neuron D also uses the output of A. If Ao 
changes due to Am, then the output of D changes as well, and that also 
affects the error. 

To find the change in the error due to neuron D caused by a change in 
the output of neuron A, we can repeat the analysis we just went through by 
just replacing neuron C with neuron D. If Ao changes by Am, and nothing else 
changes, the change in the error due to the change in D is given by AD x Do. 

Figure 14-18 shows these two outputs from A at the same time. This fig- 
ure is set up slightly differently from previous figures of this type that we’ve 
seen earlier. Here, the effect of a change in A on the error due to a change 
in C is shown by the path from the center of the diagram moving to the 
right. The effect of a change in A on the error due to a change in D is 
shown by the path from the center of the diagram and moving left. 
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Figure 14-18: The output of neuron A is used by both neuron C and neuron D. 


Figure 14-18 shows two separate changes to the error. Since neurons C 
and D don’t influence each other, their effects on the error are indepen- 
dent. To find the total change to the error, we just add up the two changes. 
Figure 14-19 shows the result of adding the change in error via neuron C 
and the change via neuron D. 
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Figure 14-19: When the output of neuron A is used by both neuron C and 
neuron D, the resulting changes to the error add together. 


Now that we’ve handled all the paths from A to the outputs, we can finally 
write the value for Ad. Since the errors add together, as in Figure 14-19, we can 
just add up the factors that scale Am. If we write it out, this is Ad = (AC x Co) + 
(AD x Do). 
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Now that we've found the value of delta for neuron A, we can repeat the 
process for neuron B to find its delta. 

What we've just done is actually far better than finding the delta for 
just neurons A and B. We’ve found out how to get the value of delta for 
every neuron in any network, no matter how many layers it has or how many 
neurons there are! That’s because everything we've done involves nothing 
more than a neuron, the deltas of all the neurons in the next layer that use 
its value as an input, and the weights that join them. With nothing more 
than these values, we can find the effect of a neuron’s change on the net- 
work’s error, even if the output layer is dozens of layers away. 

To summarize this visually, let’s expand on our convention for drawing 
outputs and deltas as right-pointing and left-pointing arrows to include the 
weights, as in Figure 14-20. Let’s say that the weight on a connection multi- 
plies either the output moving to the right, or the delta moving to the left, 
depending on which step we’re thinking about. 


AoxAC CdxAC 
(a) (b) (C) 


Figure 14-20: Drawing the values associated with neuron A. (a) The output Ao is an arrow 
coming out of the right of the neuron, and the delta Ad as an arrow coming out of the left. 
(b) Ao is multiplied by AC on its way to being used by C. (c) Co is multiplied by AC on its 
way to being used by A. 


Here’s a way to think about Figure 14-20. There is one connection with 
one weight joining neurons A and C. If the arrow points to the right, then 
the weight multiplies Ao, the output of A, as it heads into neuron C. If the 
arrow points to the left, the weight multiplies Co, the delta of C, as it heads 
into neuron A. 

When we evaluate a sample, we use the feed-forward, left-to-right style 
of flow, where the output value from neuron A to neuron C travels over a 
connection with weight AC. The result is that the value Ao x AC arrives at 
neuron C where it’s added to other incoming values, as in Figure 14-20(b). 

When we later want to compute Ao, we follow the flow from right to left. 
Then the delta leaving neuron C travels over a connection with weight AC. 
The result is that the value Co x AC arrives at neuron A where it’s added to 
other incoming values, as in Figure 14-20(c). 

Now we can summarize both the processing of a sample input and the 
computation of the deltas for some arbitrary neuron named H (remember, 
we re ignoring the activation function), as in Figure 14-21. 
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Calculating Ho Calculating Hd 





Figure 14-21: Left: To calculate Ho, we scale the output of each preceding neuron by the 
weight of its connection and add the results together. Right: To calculate Hd, we scale the 
delta of each following neuron by the connection’s weight and add the results together. 
As usual, we're ignoring activation functions. 


This is pleasingly symmetrical. It also reveals an important practical 
result: calculating deltas is often as efficient as calculating output values. 
Even when the number of incoming connections is different from the num- 
ber of outgoing connections, the amount of work involved is still close in 
both directions. 

Note that Figure 14-21] doesn’t require anything of neuron H except 
that it has inputs from a neighbor layer that travel on connections with 
weights and deltas. We can apply the left half of Figure 14-21 and calculate 
the output of neuron H as soon as the outputs from the previous layer are 
available. We can apply the right half of Figure 14-21 and calculate the delta 
of neuron H as soon as the deltas from the following layer are available. 

The dependence of Ho on the deltas of the following neurons shows 
why we had to treat the output layer neurons as special cases: there are no 
“next layer” deltas to be used. 

Throughout this discussion we’ve left out activation functions. It turns 
out that we can fit them into Figure 14-21 without changing the basic 
approach. Though the process is conceptually straightforward, the mechan- 
ics involve a lot of details, so we won't go into them here. 

This process of finding the delta for every neuron in the network is the 
heart of the backpropagation algorithm. Let’s get a feeling for how back- 
prop works in a larger network. 
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In the last section we saw the backpropagation algorithm, which lets us 
compute the delta for every neuron in a network. Because that calculation 
depended on the deltas in the following neurons and the output neurons 
don’t have any of those, and because the changes to the output neurons are 
driven directly by the loss function, we treat the output neurons as a special 
case. Once all the neuron deltas for any layer (including the output layer) 
have been found, we can then step backward one layer (toward the inputs), 
and find the deltas for all the neurons on that layer. Then we step backward 


again, compute all the deltas, step back again, and so on, until we reach the 
input layer. Once we have the delta for every neuron, we can adjust the val- 
ues of the weights going into that neuron, thereby training our network. 

Let’s walk through the process of using backprop to find the deltas for 
all the neurons in a slightly larger network. 

In Figure 14-22 we show a network with four layers. There are still two 
inputs and outputs, but now we have three hidden layers of two, four, and 
three neurons. 





Figure 14-22: A new classifier network with two inputs, two outputs, and three hidden layers 


We start things off by evaluating a sample. We provide the values of its 
X and Y features to the inputs, and eventually the network produces the 
output predictions Pl and P2. 

Now we can start backpropagation by finding the error in the first of 
the output neurons, as shown in the upper part of Figure 14-23. 

We've begun arbitrarily with the upper neuron, which gives us the 
prediction we've labeled PI (the probability that the sample is in class 1). 
From the values of Pl and P2 and the label, we can compute the error in 
the network’s output. Let’s suppose the network didn’t predict this sample 
perfectly, so the error is greater than zero. 

Using the error, the label, and the values of PJ and P2, we can compute 
the value of delta for this neuron. If we’re using the quadratic cost function, 
this delta is just the value of the label minus the value of the neuron, as 
we saw in Figure 14-12. But if we’re using some other function, it might be 
more complicated, so we’ll discuss the general case. 

We save this delta with its neuron, and then repeat this process for all 
the other neurons in the output layer (here we have only one more), as 
shown in the lower part of Figure 14-23. That finishes up the output layer, 
since we now have a delta for every neuron in the output layer. 

At this point, we could start adjusting the weights coming into the out- 
put layer, but we usually first find all the neuron deltas first, and then adjust 
all the weights. Let’s follow that typical sequence here. 
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Figure 14-23: Summarizing the steps for finding the delta for both output neurons 


We move backward one step to the third hidden layer (the one with 
three neurons). Let’s consider finding the value of delta for the topmost of 
these three, as in the left image of Figure 14-24. 








Figure 14-24: Using backpropagation to find the deltas for the next-to-last layer of neurons 
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To find the delta for this neuron, we follow the recipe of Figure 14-18 to 
get the individual contributions, and then the recipe of Figure 14-19 to add 
them together to get the delta for this neuron. 

Now we just work our way through the layer, applying the same process to 
each neuron. When we've completed all the neurons in this three-neuron layer, 
we take a step backward and start on the preceding hidden layer with four neu- 
rons. This is where things really become beautiful. To find the deltas for each 
neuron in this layer, we need only the weights to each neuron that uses that 
neuron’s output and the deltas for those neurons, which we just computed. 

The other layers are irrelevant. We don’t care about the output layer 
anymore now. 

Figure 14-25 shows how we compute the deltas for the four neurons in 
the second hidden layer. 





Figure 14-25: Using backprop to find the delta values for the second hidden layer 


When all four neurons have had deltas assigned to them, that layer is 
finished, and we take another step backward. Now we're at the first hidden 
layer with two neurons. Each of these connects to the four neurons on the 
next layer. Once again, all we care about are the deltas in that next layer 
and the weights that connect the two layers. For each neuron, we find the 
deltas for all the neurons that consume that neuron’s output, multiply those 
by the weights, and add up the results, as shown in Figure 14-26. 
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Figure 14-26: Using backprop to find the deltas for the first hidden layer 
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When Figure 14-26 is complete, we’ve found the delta for every neuron 
in the network. 

Now let’s adjust the weights. We can run through the connections 
between neurons and use the technique we saw in Figure 14-15 to update 
every weight to a new and improved value. 

Figure 14-23 through Figure 14-26 show why the algorithm is called 
backward propagation. We're taking the deltas from any layer and propagat- 
ing, or moving, their delta (or gradient) information backward one layer at 
a time, modifying it as we go. As we've seen, computing each of these delta 
values is fast. Even when we put the activation function steps in, that doesn’t 
add much to the computational cost. 

Backprop becomes highly efficient when we use parallel hardware like 
a GPU, because we can use a GPU to multiply all the deltas and weights for 
an entire layer simultaneously. The tremendous efficiency boost that comes 
from this parallelism is a key reason why backprop has made learning prac- 
tical for huge neural networks. 

Now we have all of the deltas, and we can update the weights. That’s the 
core process of training a neural network. 

Before we leave the discussion, though, let’s return to the issue of how 
much we should move each weight. 
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As we've mentioned, changing a weight by a lot in a single step is often a 
recipe for trouble. The derivative is only an accurate predictor of the shape 
of a curve for very tiny changes in the input value. If we change a weight by 
too much, we can jump right over the smallest value of the error and even 
find ourselves increasing the error. 

On the other hand, if we change a weight by too little, we might see 
only the tiniest bit of learning, requiring us to spend more time learning 
than we should actually require. Still, that inefficiency is usually better than 
a system that’s constantly overreacting to errors. 


In practice, we control the amount of change to the weights during 
every update with a hyperparameter called the learning rate, usually sym- 
bolized by the lowercase Greek letter y (eta). This is a number between 0 
and 1, and it tells the weights how much of each neuron’s newly computed 
change to use when it updates. 

When we set the learning rate to 0, the weights don’t change at all. 
Our system never changes and never learns. If we set the learning rate 
to 1, the system applies big changes to the weights and may cause them to 
increase the error, not decrease it. If this happens a lot, the network can 
spend its time constantly overshooting and then compensating, with 
the weights bouncing around and never settling into their best values. 
Therefore, we usually set the learning rate somewhere between these 
extremes. In practice, we usually set it to be only slightly larger than 0. 

Figure 14-27 shows how the learning rate is applied. Starting with 
Figure 14-15, we insert an extra step to scale the value of —(Ao x Co) by 9 
before adding it back in to AC. 





Figure 14-27: The learning rate helps us control how fast the network learns by controlling 
the amount by which weights change on each update. 


The best value to use for the learning rate is dependent on the spe- 
cific network we’ve built and the data we're training on. Finding a good 
choice of learning rate can be essential to getting the network to learn at 
all. Once the system is learning, changing this value can affect whether 
that process goes quickly or slowly. Usually we have to hunt for the best 
value of 1 using trial and error. Happily, some algorithms automate the 
search for a good starting value for the learning rate and others fine- 
tune the learning rate as learning progresses. As a general rule of thumb, 
and if none of our other choices direct us to a particular learning rate, 
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we often start with a value around 0.001 and then train the network for 
a while, watching how well it learns. Then we raise or lower it from that 
value and train again, over and over, hunting for the value that learns 
most efficiently. We'll look at techniques for controlling the learning rate 
more closely in Chapter 15. 

Let’s see how the choice of learning rate affects the performance of 
backprop, and thus learning. 


Building a Binary Classifier 


Let’s build a classifier to find the boundary between two crescent moons. 
We will use about 1,500 points of training data, shown in Figure 14-28. 
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Figure 14-28: About 1,500 points assigned to two classes 


Because we have only two classes, we only need a binary classifier. This 
lets us skip the whole one-hot encoding of labels and dealing with multiple 
outputs and instead lets us use just one output neuron. If the value is near 
0, the input is in one class. If the output is near 1, the input is in the other 
class. 

Our classifier will have just two hidden layers, each with four neurons. 
These are essentially arbitrary choices we’ve made that give us a network 
that’s just complex enough for our discussion. As shown in Figure 14-29, 
both layers are fully connected. 

This network uses ReLU activation functions for the neurons in the 
hidden layers and a sigmoid activation function on the output neuron. 


Output 





Figure 14-29: Our binary classifier with two inputs, four neurons in 
each of the two hidden layers, and a single output neuron 


How many weights are in our network? There are four coming out of 
each of the two inputs, then four times four between the layers, and then 
four going into the output neuron. That gives us (2 x 4) + (4x 4) + 4= 28. 
Each of the nine neurons also has a bias term, so our network has a total of 
28 + 9 = 37 weights. They are all initialized as small random numbers. Our 
goal is to use backprop to adjust those 37 weights so that the number that 
comes out of the final neuron always matches the label for that sample. 

As we discussed earlier, we evaluate one sample, calculate the error, 
and if the error is not zero, we compute the deltas with backprop and then 
update the weights using the learning rate. Then we move on to the next 
sample. Note that if the error is 0, then we don’t change anything, since the 
network gave us the answer we wanted. Each time we process all the sam- 
ples in the training set, we say we’ve completed one epoch of training. 

Running backprop successfully relies on making small changes to the 
weights. There are two reasons for this. The first, which we've discussed, is 
because the gradient is only accurate very near the point we’re evaluating. 
If we move too far, we may find ourselves increasing the error rather than 
decreasing it. 

The second reason for taking small steps is that changes in weights near 
the start of the network cause changes in the outputs of neurons in later 
layers, which change their deltas. To prevent everything from turning into 
a terrible snarl of conflicting changes, we adjust the weights only by small 
amounts. 

But what is “small”? For every network and dataset, we have to experi- 
ment to find out. As we saw earlier, the size of our step is controlled by the 
learning rate, or eta (n). The bigger this value, the more each weight moves 
toward its new value. 


Picking a Learning Rate 


Let’s start with an unusually large learning rate of 0.5. Figure 14-30 shows 
the boundaries computed by our network for our test data, using a different 
background color for each class. 
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Figure 14-30: The boundaries computed by our network using a learning rate of 0.5 


This is terrible: there don’t seem to be any boundaries at all! Everything 
is being assigned to a single class, shown by the light orange background. 
If we look at the accuracy and error (or loss) after each epoch, we get the 
graphs of Figure 14-31. 
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Figure 14-31: Accuracy and loss for our half-moons data with a learning rate of 0.5 
Things are looking bad. As we’d expect, the accuracy is just about 


0.5, meaning that half the points are being misclassified. This makes 
sense, since the red and blue points are roughly evenly divided. If we 
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assign them all to one class, as we’re doing here, half of those assign- 
ments will be wrong. The loss, or error, starts high and doesn’t fall. If we 
let the network run for hundreds of epochs, it continues on in this way, 
never improving. 

What are the weights doing? Figure 14-32 shows the values of all 
37 weights during training. 


Weight history for 37 weights, learning rate=0.5000 
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Figure 14-32: The weights of our network when using a learning rate of 0.5. One weight 
is constantly changing and overshooting its goal, while the others are making changes 
too small to show on this graph. 


The graph is dominated by one weight that’s jumping all over. That 
weight is one of those going into the output neuron, trying to move its out- 
put around to match the label. That weight goes up, then down, then up, 
jumping too far almost every time, then overcorrecting by too much, then 
overcorrecting for that, and so on. The other neurons are changing too, but 
at too small a scale to see in this graph. 

These results are disappointing, but they’re not shocking, because a 
learning rate of 0.5 is big. That’s what’s causing all the erratic bouncing 
around in Figure 14-32. 

Let’s reduce the training rate by a factor of 10 to a more reasonable 
(though still big) value of 0.05. We’ll change absolutely nothing else about 
the network or the data, and we'll even reuse the same sequence of pseudo- 
random numbers to initialize the weights. The new boundaries are shown 
in Figure 14-33. 
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Figure 14-33: The decision boundaries when we use a learning rate of 0.05 


This is much better! Looking at the graphs in Figure 14-34 reveals 
that we’ve reached 100 percent accuracy on both the training and test 
sets after about 16 epochs. Using a smaller learning rate gave us a huge 
improvement. 
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Figure 14-34: Accuracy and loss for our network when using a learning rate of 0.05 
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This shows us the importance of tuning the learning rate for every new 
combination of network and data. If a network refuses to learn, we can 
sometimes make things better by simply reducing the learning rate. 

What are the weights doing now? Figure 14-35 shows us their history. 


Weight history for 37 weights, learning rate=0.0500 


Weight value 
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Figure 14-35: The weights in our network over time, using a learning rate of 0.05 


Overall, this is way better, because lots of weights are changing. They’re 
getting pretty large, which can itself inhibit or slow down learning. We usu- 
ally want our weights to be in a small range, typically [-1, 1]. We'll see some 
ways to control weight values when we discuss regularization in Chapter 15. 

Figure 14-33 and Figure 14-34 are pictures of success. Our network 
has learned to perfectly classify the data, and it did it in only 16 epochs, 
which is nice and fast (in fact, the graphs show us that it really took only 10 
epochs). On a late 2014 iMac without GPU support, the whole training pro- 
cess for 16 epochs took less than 10 seconds. 


An Even Smaller Learning Rate 


What if we lower the learning rate down to 0.01? Now the weights change 
even more slowly. Does this produce better results? 

Figure 14-36 shows the decision boundary resulting from these tiny 
steps. The boundary seems simpler than the boundary in Figure 14-33, but 
both boundaries separate the sets perfectly. 
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Decision boundaries for learning rate = 0.0700 
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Figure 14-36: The decision boundaries for a learning rate of 0.01 


Figure 14-37 shows our accuracy and loss graphs. Because our learning 
rate is so much slower, our network takes around 170 epochs to get to 100 
percent accuracy, rather than the 16 in Figure 14-35. 
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Figure 14-37: The accuracy and learning rate for our network using a learning rate of 0.01 


These graphs show an interesting learning behavior. After an initial 
jump, both the training and test accuracies reach about 90 percent and 
plateau there. At the same time, the losses plateau as well. Then around 
epoch 170, things improve rapidly again, with the accuracy climbing to 100 
percent and the errors dropping to zero. 
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This pattern of alternating improvement and plateaus is not unusual, 
and we can even see a hint of a plateau in Figure 14-34 between epochs 3 
and 8. These plateaus come from the weights finding themselves on nearly 
flat regions of the error surface, resulting in near-zero gradients, and thus 
their updates are very small. 

Though our weights might be getting stuck in a local minimum, it’s 
more common for them to get caught in a flat region of a saddle, like those 
we saw in Chapter 5 (Dauphin et al. 2014). Sometimes it takes a long time 
for one of the weights to move into a region where the gradient is large 
enough to give ita good push. When one weight gets moving, it’s com- 
mon to see the others kick in as well, thanks to the cascading effect of that 
weight’s changes on the rest of the network. 

The values of the weights follow almost the same pattern over time, 
as shown in Figure 14-38. The interesting thing is that at least some of the 
weights are not flat or on a plateau near the middle of our training process. 
They’re changing, but slowly. The system is getting better, but in tiny steps 
that don’t show up in the performance graphs until the changes become 
bigger around epoch 170. 


Weight history for 37 weights, learning rate=0.0100 
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Figure 14-38: The history of our weights using a learning rate of 0.01 


So, was there any benefit to lowering the learning rate down to 0.01? In 
this case, not really. Even at 0.05, the classification was already perfect on 
both the training and test data. For this network and this data, the smaller 
learning rate just meant the network took longer to learn. This investiga- 
tion has shown us how sensitive the network is to our choice of learning 
rate. We want to find a value that’s not too big, or too small, but just right 


(Pyle 1918). 
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We usually do this kind of experimenting with the learning rate as 
part of developing nearly every deep learning network. We need to find a 
value that does the best job on each specific network and data. Happily, in 
Chapter 15 we'll see algorithms that can automatically adjust the learning 
rate for us in sophisticated ways. 


Summary 
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This chapter was all about backpropagation. We saw that we can predict 
how the error of a network will change in response to a change in each 
weight. If we can determine whether each weight should increase or 
decrease in value, we can reduce the error. 

To find how we should change each weight, we started by assigning a 
delta value to each neuron. This value tells us the relationship between 
a change in a weight’s value and a change in the final error. This enabled 
us to determine how to change each weight in order to reduce the error. 

The computation of these deltas proceeds from the final layer back- 
ward to the first. Because the gradient information needed to compute the 
delta for each neuron is propagated backward one layer at a time, we get 
the name backpropagation. Backprop can be implemented on a GPU, where 
we can carry out the calculations for many neurons simultaneously. 

It’s important to keep in mind that backprop is propagating the gradi- 
ent of the error, which is the information that tells us how the error changes 
when the weight changes. Some authors casually speak of backprop as prop- 
agating the error, but that’s a misleading simplification. We’re propagating 
the gradient, which tells us how to manipulate the weights to improve the 
network’s output. 

Now that we know whether each weight should be adjusted to be larger 
or smaller, we need to decide how big a change to actually make. That’s 
exactly what we’ll figure out in the next chapter. 





OPTIMIZERS 


Training neural networks is frequently a 
time-consuming process. Anything that 





speeds it up is a welcome addition to our 
toolkit. This chapter is about a family of tools 
that are designed to speed up learning by improving 
the efficiency of gradient descent. The goals are to 
make gradient descent run faster and avoid some of 
the problems that can cause it to get stuck. These tools 


also automate some of the work of finding the best 


learning rate, including algorithms that can adjust that rate automatically 
over time. Collectively, these algorithms are called optimizers. Each opti- 
mizer has its strengths and weaknesses, so it’s worth becoming familiar 
with them so we can make good choices when training a neural network. 

Let’s begin by drawing some pictures that enable us to visualize error 
and how it changes as we learn. These pictures will help us build some intu- 
ition for the algorithms yet to come. 


Error as a 2D Curve 


It’s often helpful to think of the errors in our systems in terms of geometri- 
cal ideas. We frequently plot error as a 2D curve. 

To get familiar with this 2D error, let’s consider the task of splitting 
two classes of samples represented as dots arranged on a line. Dots at nega- 
tive values are in one class, and dots at zero and above are in the other, as 
shown in Figure 15-1. 
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Figure 15-1: Two classes of dots on a line. Dots to the left of O are in class 0, shown in 
blue, and the others are in class 1, shown in beige. 


Let’s build a classifier for these samples. In this example, the bound- 
ary consists of just a single number. All samples to the left of that number 
are assigned to class 0, and all those to the right are assigned to class 1. If 
we imagine moving this dividing point along the line, we can count up the 
number of samples that are misclassified and call that our error. We can 
summarize the results as a plot, where the X axis shows us each potential 
splitting point, and the error associated with that point is plotted as a dot 
above it. Figure 15-2 shows the result. 
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Figure 15-2: Plotting the error function for a simple classifier 
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We can smooth out the error curve of Figure 15-2 as shown in 


Figure 15-3. 
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Figure 15-3: A smoothed version of Figure 15-2 


For this particular set of random data, we see that the error is 0 when 
we're at 0, or just a little to the left of it. This tells us that regardless of 
where we start, we want to end up with our divider just to the left of 0. 

Our goal is to find a way to locate the smallest value of any error curve. 
When we can do that, we can apply the technique to all the weights of a 
neural network and thus reduce the whole network’s error. 


Adjusting the Learning Rate 


When we teach a system using gradient descent, the critical parameter is 
the learning rate, usually written with the lowercase Greek letter 7 (eta). 
This is often a value in the range 0.01 to 0.0001. Larger values lead to faster 
learning, but they can lead us to miss valleys by jumping right over them. 
Smaller values of 7 (nearing 0, but always positive) lead to slower learning 
and can find narrow valleys, but they can also get stuck in gentle valleys 
even when there are much deeper ones nearby. Figure 15-4 recaps these 
phenomena graphically. 

An important idea shared by many optimizers is that we can improve 
learning by changing the learning rate as we go. The general thinking is 
analogous to hunting for buried metal on a beach using a metal detector. 
We start by taking big steps as we walk across the beach, but when the detec- 
tor goes off, we take smaller and smaller steps to pinpoint the metal object’s 
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location. In the same way, we usually take big steps along the error curve 
early in the learning process while we’re hunting for a valley. As time goes 
on, we hope that we found that valley, and we can now take smaller and 
smaller steps as we approach its lowest point. 


(a) (b) 


Figure 15-4: The influence of the learning rate, n. (a) When nis too large, we can jump right over a deep valley 
and miss it. (b) When 1 is too small, we can slowly descend into a local minimum, and miss the deeper valley. 
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We can illustrate our optimizers with a simple error curve contain- 
ing a single isolated valley with the shape of a negative Gaussian, shown in 
Figure 15-5. 


Error curve 
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Figure 15-5: Our error curve for looking at optimizers 


Some gradients for this error curve are shown in Figure 15-6 (we’re 
actually showing the negative gradients). 


Error Curve and Gradients Times 0.25 
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Figure 15-6: Our error curve and its negative gradients (scaled down by a factor of 0.25) 
at some locations 


The gradients in Figure 15-6 have been scaled down to 25 percent of 
their actual length for clarity. We can see that for this curve, the gradient 
is negative for input values that are less than 0 and positive for input values 
that are greater than 0. When the input is 0, we're at the very bottom of the 
bowl, so the gradient there is 0, drawn as just a single dot. 


Constant-Sized Updates 


Let’s start our investigation of the effect of the learning rate by seeing what 
happens when we use a constant learning rate. In other words, we always 
scale the gradient by a value of 77 that stays fixed, or constant, during the 
whole training process. 
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Figure 15-7 shows the basic steps of updating with a fixed 7. 


w2 q w2 W3 b 
Figure 15-7: Finding the step for basic gradient descent 


Suppose we're looking at a particular weight in a neural network. Let’s 
pretend that the weight begins with a value of wl, and we updated it once, 
so it now has the value w2, shown in Figure 15-7(a). Its corresponding error 
is the point on the error curve directly above it, marked B. We want to 
update the weight again to a new and better value that we’ll call w3. 

To update the weight, we find its gradient on the error surface at the 
point B, shown as the arrow labeled g. We scale the gradient by the learning 
rate 7 to get a new arrow labeled 7g. Because 7 is between 0 and 1, ygisa 
new arrow that points in the same direction as g but is either the same size 
as g or smaller. 

In Figure 15-7, the arrow we show for the gradient gis actually the oppo- 
site, or negative, of the gradient. The positive and negative gradients point 
in opposite directions along the same line, so people tend to refer to simply 
the gradient when the choice of positive or negative can be understood from 
context. We’ll follow that convention in this chapter. 

To find w3, the new value of the weight, we add the scaled gradient 
to w2. In pictures, this means we place the tail of the arrow ng at B, as in 
Figure 15-7(b). The horizontal position of the tip of that arrow is the new 
value of the weight, w3, and its value, directly above it on the error surface, 
is marked C. In this case, we stepped a bit too far and increased our error 
by a little. 

Let’s look at this technique in practice using an error curve with a single 
valley. Figure 15-8 shows a starting point in the upper left. The gradient here 
is small, so we move to the right a small amount. The error at that new point 
is a little less than the error we started with. 

For these figures, we’ve chosen 77 = 1/8, or 0.125. This is an unusually 
large value of 7 for constant-sized gradient descent, where we often use 
a value of 1/100 or less. We chose this large value because it makes for 
clearer pictures. Smaller values work in similar ways, just more slowly. We 


aren't showing values on the axes for these graphs to avoid visual clutter, 
since we're more interested in the nature of what happens rather than the 
numbers. 


Constant Learning Rate n = 0.125 
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Figure 15-8: Learning with a constant learning rate 


Rather than move from our first point by the entire gradient, we’re 
moving only 1/8 of its length. This move takes us to a steeper part of the 
curve, where the gradient is larger, so the next update moves a little farther. 
Each step of learning is shown with a new color, which we use to draw the 
gradient from the previous location and then the new point. 

We show a close-up of six steps in Figure 15-9, starting after the first 
step in Figure 15-8. We also show the error for each point. 


Constant Learning Rate n = 0.125 
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Figure 15-9: Left: A close-up of the final image in Figure 15-8. Right: The error associated 
with each of these six points. 
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Will this process ever reach the bottom of the bowl and get down to 0 
error? Figure 15-10 shows the first 15 steps in this process. 


Constant Learning Rate 7 = 0.125 with 15 Steps 
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Figure 15-10: Left: The first 15 steps of learning with a constant learning rate. Right: The 
errors of these 15 points. 


We get near the bottom and then head up the hill on the right side. 
But that’s okay because the gradient here points down and to the left, so we 
head back down the valley until we overshoot the bottom again, and end up 
somewhere on the left side, then we turn around and overshoot again and 
end up on the right side, and so on, back and forth. We’re bouncing around 
the bottom of the bowl. 

It doesn’t look like we’ll ever get to 0. The problem is particularly bad 
in this symmetrical valley, as the error jumps back and forth between the 
left and right sides of the minimum. But this type of behavior happens a 
lot when we use a constant learning rate. The bouncing around is happen- 
ing because when we're near the bottom of a valley, we want to take small 
steps, but because our learning rate is a constant, we're taking steps that 
are too big. 

We might wonder if the bouncing problem of Figure 15-10 was caused 
by too large a learning rate. Figure 15-11 shows how things go for the first 
15 steps of some smaller values of 7. 
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Figure 15-11: Taking 15 steps with our small learning rates. Top row: Learning rates of 0.025 (left column), 
0.05 (middle column), and 0.1 (right column). Bottom row: Errors for the points in the top row. 


As we can see from Figure 15-11, taking smaller steps doesn’t solve the 
bouncing problem, though the bounces are smaller. On the other hand, 


increasing the learning rate makes the bouncing problem worse, as shown 
in Figure 15-12. 
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Figure 15-12: Top row: Learning rates of 0.5 (left column), 0.75 (middle column), and 1.0 (right column). 
Bottom row: Errors for the points in the top row. 
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Larger learning rates can also cause us to jump out of a nice valley with 
alow minimum. In Figure 15-13, starting at the green dot, we jump right 
over the rest of the valley we’re in (and would like to stay in) and into a new 
valley with a much larger minimum. 


Gradient Descent Overshoot 


Figure 15-13: A large step overshoots the valley and ends up in a different valley with a 
higher minimum. 


Sometimes a big jump like this can help us move from a shallow val- 
ley to a deeper one, but for such a large learning rate, we'll probably jump 
around valleys a lot, never finding a minimum. It seems like a challenge to 
find just one learning rate that moves at a reasonable speed but won’t over- 
shoot valleys or get trapped bouncing around in the bottom. A nice alterna- 
tive is to change the learning rate as we go. 


Changing the Learning Rate over Time 


We can use a large value of 7 near the start of our learning so we don't 
crawl along, and a small value near the end so we don’t end up bouncing 
around the bottom of a bowl. 

An easy way to start big and gradually get smaller is to multiply the 
learning rate by some number that’s almost | after every update step. Let’s 
use 0.99 as a multiplier and suppose that the starting learning rate is 0.1. 
Then after the first step, it will be 0.1 x 0.99 = 0.099. On the next step, it 
would be 0.099 x 0.99 = 0.09801. Figure 15-14 shows what happens to 7 when 
we do this for many steps using a few different values for the multiplier. 

The easiest way to write the equation of these curves involves using 
exponents, so this kind of curve is called an exponential decay curve. The 
value by which we multiply 7 on every step is called the decay parameter. 
This is usually a number very close to I. 
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Figure 15-14: Starting with a learning rate of n = 1, the various curves show how the 
learning rate drops after multiplying it by a given value after each update. 


Let’s apply this gradual reduction of the learning rate to gradient descent 
on our error curve. Once again, we start with a learning rate of 1/8. To make 
the effect of the decay parameter easily visible, let’s set it to the unusually low 
value of 0.8. This means each step will only be 80 percent as long as the step 
before it. Figure 15-15 shows the result for the first 15 steps. 
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Figure 15-15: The first 15 steps using a shrinking learning rate 
Let’s compare this with our “bouncing” result from using a constant 
step size. Figure 15-16 shows the results for the constant and shrinking step 


sizes together for 15 steps. 
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Constant Learning Rate with 15 Steps Shrinking Learning Rate After 15 Steps 
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Figure 15-16: On the left is the constant step size from Figure 15-10, and on the right is 
the decaying step size from Figure 15-15. Notice how the shrinking learning rate helps us 
efficiently settle into the minimum of the valley. 


The shrinking step size does a beautiful job of landing us in the bottom 
of the bowl and keeping us there. 


Decay Schedules 


The decay technique is attractive, but it comes with some new challenges. 
First, we have to choose a value for the decay parameter. Second, we might 
not want to apply the decay after every update. To address these issues, we 
can try some other strategies for reducing the learning rate. 

Any given approach to changing the learning rate over time is called a 
decay schedule (Bengio 2012). 

Decay schedules are usually expressed in epochs, rather than samples. 
We train on all the samples in our training set, and only then consider 
changing the learning rate before we train on all the samples again. 

The simplest decay schedule is to always apply decay to the learning 
rate after every epoch, as we just saw. Figure 15-17(a) shows this schedule. 

Another common scheduling method is to put off any decay at all for a 
while so our weights have a chance to get away from their starting random 
values and into something that might be close to finding a minimum. Then 
we apply whatever schedule we’ve picked. Figure 15-17(b) shows this delayed 
exponential decay approach, putting off the exponential decay schedule of 
Figure 15-17(a) for a few epochs. 


Another option is to apply the decay only every once in a while. The 
interval decay approach shown in Figure 15-17(c), also called fixed-step decay, 
reduces the learning rate after every fixed number of epochs, say every 4th 
or 10th. This way we don’t risk getting too small too fast. 
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Figure 15-17: Decay schedules for reducing the size of the learning rate over time. (a) 
Exponential decay, where the learning rate is reduced after every epoch. (b) Delayed 
exponential decay. (c) Interval decay, where the learning rate is reduced after every fixed 
number of epochs (here, 4). (d) Error-based decay, where the learning rate is reduced when 
the error stops dropping. 


Yet another option is to monitor the error of our network. As long as 
the error is going down, we stick with whatever learning rate we have now. 
When the network stops learning, we apply the decay so it can take smaller 
steps and hopefully work its way into a deeper part of the error landscape. 
This error-based decay is shown in Figure 15-17(d). 

We can easily cook up a lot of alternatives, such as applying decay only 
when the error decreases by a certain amount or certain percentage, or 
perhaps updating the learning rate by just subtracting a small value from it 
rather than multiplying it by a number close to 1 (as long as we stop at some 
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positive value—if the learning rate went to 0, the system would stop learn- 
ing, and if the learning rate went negative, the system would increase the 
error, rather than decrease it). 

We can even increase the learning rate over time if we want. The bold 
driver method looks at how the total loss is changing after each epoch (Orr 
1999a; Orr 1999b). If the error is going down, then we increase the learning 
rate a little, say 1 percent to 5 percent. The thinking is that if things are going 
well, and the error is dropping, we can take big steps. But if the error has 
gone up by more than just a little, then we slash the learning rate, cutting 
it by half. This way we can stop any increases immediately, before they can 
carry us too far away from the decreasing error we were previously enjoying. 

Learning rate schedules have the drawback that we have to pick their 
parameters in advance (Darken, Chang, and Moody 1992). We think 
of these parameters as hyperparameters, just like the learning rate itself. 

Most deep learning libraries offer routines that automatically search 
ranges of values for us to help us find the best values of one or more 
hyperparameters. 

Generally speaking, simple strategies for adjusting the learning rate 
usually work well, and most machine-learning libraries let us pick one of 
them with little fuss (Karpathy 2016). 

Some kind of learning rate reduction is a common feature in most 
machine learning systems. We want to learn quickly in the early stages, 
moving in big steps over the landscape, looking for the lowest minimum we 
can find. Then we reduce the learning rate, enabling us to gradually take 
smaller steps and land in the very lowest part of whatever valley we’ve found. 

It’s natural to wonder if there’s a way to control the learning rate that 
doesn’t depend on a schedule that we set up before we start training. Surely, 
we can somehow detect when we’re near a minimum, or in a bowl, or bounc- 
ing around, and automatically adjust the learning rate in response. 

An even more interesting question is to consider that maybe we don’t 
want to apply the same learning rate adjustments to all of our weights. It 
would be nice to be able to tune our updates so that each weight is learning 
at a rate that works best for it. 

Let’s look at some variations on gradient descent that address those ideas. 


Updating Strategies 
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In the following sections, we compare the performance of three different 
ways to enhance gradient descent. In these examples, we use a small, but 
real, two-class classification problem. 

Figure 15-18 shows our familiar dataset of two fuzzy crescent moons. 
The classes for these points are shown by color. These 300 samples are our 
reference data for the rest of this chapter. 

In order to compare different networks, we need to train them until the 
error has reached a minimum, or seems to have stopped improving. We can 
show the results of our training with plots that graph the error after each 
epoch. Because of the wide variation in algorithms, the number of epochs 
in these graphs vary over a large range. 
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Figure 15-18: The data we use for the rest of this chapter. The 300 points form two classes 
of 150 points each. 


To classify our points, we’ll use a neural network with three fully con- 
nected hidden layers (of 12, 13, and 13 nodes), and an output layer of 2 
nodes, giving us the probability for each of the two classes. We’ll use ReLU 
on each hidden layer, and softmax at the end. Whichever class has the 
larger probability at the output is taken as our network’s prediction. For 
consistency, when we need a constant learning rate, we use a value of 
n= 0.01. The network is shown in Figure 15-19. 
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Figure 15-19: Our network of four fully connected layers 


Batch Gradient Descent 


Let’s begin by updating the weights just once per epoch, after we’ve evalu- 
ated all the samples. This is batch gradient descent (also called epoch gradient 
descent). In this approach, we run the entire training set through our sys- 
tem, accumulating the errors. Then we update all of the weights once using 
the combined information from all the samples. 

Figure 15-20 shows the error from a typical training run using batch 
gradient descent. 
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Figure 15-20: The error for a training run using batch gradient descent 


The broad features are reassuring. The error drops quite a bit at the 
beginning, suggesting that the network is starting on a steep section of the 
error surface. Then the curve becomes much shallower. The error surface 
here might be a nearly flat region of a shallow saddle or a region that’s 
nearly a plateau but has just a bit of slope to it, because the error does con- 
tinue to drop slowly. Eventually the algorithm finds another steep region 
and follows it all the way down to 0. 

Batch gradient descent looks very smooth, but to get down to near 0 
error for this network and data requires about 20,000 epochs, which can 
take a long time. Let’s get a closer look at what happens from one epoch to 
the next by zooming in on the first 400 epochs, shown in Figure 15-21. 

It seems that batch gradient descent really is moving smoothly. That 
makes sense, because it’s using the error from all the samples on each 
update. 

Batch gradient descent usually produces a smooth error curve, but it 
has some issues in practice. If we have more samples than can fit in our 
computer’s memory, then the costs of paging, or retrieving data from slower 
storage media, can become substantial enough to make training impracti- 
cally slow. This can be a problem in some real situations when we work with 
enormous datasets of millions of samples. It can take a great deal of time 
to read samples from slower memory (or even a hard drive) over and over. 
There are solutions to this problem, but they can involve a lot of work. 
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Figure 15-21: A close-up of the first 400 epochs of batch gradient descent shown 
in Figure 15-20 


Closely related to this memory issue is that we must keep all the samples 
around and available so that we can run through them over and over, once 
per epoch. We sometimes say that batch gradient descent is an offline algo- 
rithm, meaning that it works strictly from information that it has stored and 
has access to. We can imagine disconnecting the computer from all net- 
works, and it could continue to learn from all of our training data. 


Stochastic Gradient Descent 


Let’s go to the other extreme and update our weights after every sample. 
This is called stochastic gradient descent, or, more commonly, just SGD. Recall 
that the word stochastic is roughly a synonym for random. This word is used 
because we present the network with the training samples in a random 
order, so we can’t predict how the weights are going to change from one 
sample to the next. 

Since we update after every sample, our dataset of 300 samples requires 
us to update the weights 300 times over the course of each epoch. This 
is going to cause the error to jump around a lot as each sample pulls the 
weights one way and then another. Since we're only plotting the error on 
an epoch-by-epoch basis, we don’t see this small-scale wiggling. But we still 
see a lot of variation epoch by epoch. 
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Figure 15-22 shows the error of our network learning from this data 
using SGD. 
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Figure 15-22: Stochastic gradient descent, or SGD 


The graph has the same general shape as the one for batch gradient 
descent in Figure 15-20, which makes sense since both training runs use the 
same network and data. 

The huge spike at around epoch 225 shows just how unpredictable 
SGD can be. Something in the sequencing of the samples and the way the 
network’s weights were updated caused the error to soar from nearly 0 
to nearly 1. In other words, it went from finding the right class for almost 
every sample to being dead wrong on almost every sample, and then back 
to being right again (though this recovery took a few epochs, as shown by 
the small curve to the right of the spike). If we were watching the errors as 
learning progresses, we might be inclined to stop the training session at 
the spike. If we use an automatic algorithm to watch the error, it may also 
stop it there. Yet just a few epochs after that spike, the system has recovered 
and we're back to nearly 0. The algorithm has definitely earned the word 
stochastic in its name. 

We can see from the plot that SGD got down to about 0 error in just 
400 epochs. We cut off Figure 15-22 after that, since the curve stayed at 
0 from then on. Compare this to the roughly 20,000 epochs required 
by batch gradient descent in Figure 15-20. This increase in efficiency over 
batch gradient descent is typical (Ruder 2017). 


But let’s compare apples to apples. How many times did each algorithm 
update the weights? Batch gradient descent updates the weights after each 
batch, so the 20,000 epochs means it did 20,000 updates. SGD does an 
update after every one of our 300 samples. So in 400 epochs it performed 
300 x 400 = 120,000 updates, six times more than batch gradient descent. 
The moral is that the amount of time we actually spend waiting for results 
isn’t completely predicted by the number of epochs, since the time per 
epoch can vary considerably. 

We call SGD an online algorithm, because it doesn’t require the 
samples to be stored or even to be consistent from one epoch to the 
next. It just handles each sample as it arrives and updates the network 
immediately. 

SGD produces noisy results, as we can see in Figure 15-22. This is both 
good and bad. The upside of this is that SGD can jump from one region 
of the error surface to another as it searches for minima. But the downside 
is that SGD can overshoot a deep minimum and spend its time searching 
around inside of some valley with a larger error. Reducing the learning rate 
over time definitely helps with the jumping problem, but the progress is still 
typically noisy. 

Noise in the error curve can be a problem because it makes it hard for 
us to know when the system is learning and when it starts overfitting. We 
can look at a sliding window of many epochs, but we may only know that 
we ve overshot the minimum error long after it happened. 


Mini-Batch Gradient Descent 


We can find a nice middle ground between the extremes of batch gradient 
descent, which updates once per epoch, and stochastic gradient descent, 
which updates after every sample. This compromise is called mini-batch gra- 
dient descent, or sometimes mini-baich SGD. Here, we update the weights after 
some fixed number of samples has been evaluated. This number is almost 
always considerably smaller than the batch size (the number of samples in 
the training set). We call this smaller number the mini-batch size, and a set of 
that many samples drawn from the training set is a mini-batch. 

The mini-batch size is frequently a power of 2 between about 32 and 
256, and often it is chosen to fully use the parallel capabilities of our GPU, 
if we have one. But that’s just for efficiency purposes. We can use any size of 
mini-batch that we like. 

Figure 15-23 shows the results of using a mini-batch of 32 samples. 

This is indeed a nice blend of the two algorithms. The curve is smooth, 
like batch gradient descent, but not perfectly so. It drops down to 0 in about 
5,000 epochs, between the 400 needed by SGD and the 20,000 of batch gra- 
dient descent. Figure 15-24 shows a close-up of the first 400 steps. 
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Figure 15-23: Mini-batch gradient descent 
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Figure 15-24: A close-up of the first 400 epochs of Figure 15-23, showing the deep 
plunge at the very beginning of training 
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How many updates did mini-batch SGD perform? We have 300 samples, 
and we used a mini-batch size of 32, so there are 10 mini-batches per epoch. 
(Ideally, we’d like the mini-batches to precisely divide the size of the input, 
but in practice, we can’t control the size of our datasets. This often leaves us 
with a partial mini-batch at the end.) So 10 updates per epoch, times 5,000 
epochs, gives us 50,000 updates. This is also nicely between the 20,000 
updates of batch gradient descent and the 120,000 updates of SGD. 

Mini-batch gradient descent is less noisy than SGD, which makes it 
attractive for tracking the error. The algorithm can take advantage of huge 
efficiency gains by using the GPU for calculations, evaluating all the sam- 
ples in a mini-batch in parallel. It’s faster than batch gradient descent, and 
more attractive in practice than SGD. 

For all these reasons, mini-batch SGD is popular in practice, with 
“plain” SGD and batch gradient descent being used relatively infrequently. 
In fact, most of the time when the term SGD is used in the literature, or 
even just gradient descent, it’s understood that the authors mean mini-batch 
SGD (Ruder 2017). To make things a little more confusing, the term batch 
is often used instead of mini-baich. Because epoch-based gradient descent is 
used so rarely these days, references to batch gradient descent and batches 
almost always refer to mini-batch gradient descent and mini-batches. 


Gradient Descent Variations 


Mini-batch gradient descent is an important algorithm, but it’s not perfect. 
Let’s review some of the challenges of mini-batch gradient descent, and a 
few ways to address them. Following convention, from here on we refer to 
mini-batch gradient descent as SGD. (The organization of this section is 
inspired by Ruder 2017.) 

Our first challenge is to specify what value of the learning rate 7 we 
want to use, which is notoriously hard to pick ahead of time. As we’ve seen, 
a value that’s too small can result in long learning times and getting stuck 
in shallow local minima, but a value that’s too big can cause us to overshoot 
deep local minima and then get stuck bouncing around inside a minimum 
when we do find it. If we try to avoid the problem by using a decay schedule 
to change 7 over time, we still have to pick the starting value of 7 and then 
the schedule’s hyperparameters as well. 

We also have to pick the size of the mini-batch. This is rarely an issue, 
because we usually choose whatever value produces calculations that are 
most closely matched to the structure of our GPU or other hardware. 

Let’s consider some improvements. Right now, we’re updating all the 
weights with a one-update-rate-fits-all approach. Instead, we can find a 
unique learning rate for each weight in the system so we’re not just moving 
it in the best direction, but we’re moving it by the best amount. We'll see 
examples of this in the following pages. 

Another improvement begins with the recognition that sometimes when 
the error surface forms a saddle, the surface can be shallow in all directions, 
so locally, it’s almost (but not quite) a plateau. This can slow our progress to 
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an excruciating crawl. Research has shown that deep learning systems often 
have plenty of saddles in their error landscapes (Dauphin et al. 2014). It 
would be nice if there was a way to get unstuck in these situations, or better 
yet, to avoid getting stuck in them in the first place. The same thing goes for 
plateaus: we'd like to avoid getting stuck in the flat regions where the gradi- 
ent drops to 0. To do so, we want to avoid the regions where the gradient 
drops to 0, except of course for the minima we're seeking. 

Let’s look at some variations of gradient descent that address these 
issues. 


Momentum 


Let’s consider two weights at the same time. We can plot their values on an 
XY plane, and above them show the error that results from training the sys- 
tem with those values for those weights. Let’s think of our error surface as a 
landscape. Now we can picture our task of minimizing error as following a 
drop of water that’s looking for the lowest point. 

Figure 15-25 repeats a figure from Chapter 5 that shows an example of 
this way of thinking about the training process. 





Figure 15-25: A drop of water rolling down an error surface. 
This is a repeat of a figure from Chapter 5. 


Instead of water, let’s think of this as a little ball rolling down the error 
surface. We know from the physical world that a real ball rolling down a hill 
in this way has some inertia, which describes its resistance to a change in 
its motion. If it’s rolling along in a given direction at a certain speed, it will 
continue to move that way unless something interferes with it. 


A related idea is the ball’s momentum, which is a bit more abstract from 
a physical point of view. Although they’re distinct ideas, sometimes deep 
learning discussions casually refer to inertia as momentum, and the algo- 
rithm we’re about to look at uses that language. 

This idea is what keeps the ball in Figure 15-25 moving across the pla- 
teau after it has come down from the peak and passed into the saddle near 
the middle of the figure. If the ball’s motion was determined strictly by the 
gradient, when it hit the plateau near the middle of the figure, it would stop 
(or if it was a near-plateau, the ball would slow to a crawl). But the ball’s 
momentum (or more properly, its inertia) keeps it rolling onward. 

Suppose we're near the left side of Figure 15-26. As we roll down the 
hill, we reach the plateau starting at around —0.5. 
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Figure 15-26: An error curve with a plateau between a hill and valley 


With regular gradient descent, we stop on the plateau since the gra- 
dient is zero, as shown in the left of Figure 15-27. But if we include some 
momentum, as shown on the right, the ball keeps going for a while. It does 
slow down, but if we’re lucky, it continues to roll far enough to find the 
next valley. 

The technique of momentum gradient descent (Qian 1999) is based on this 
idea. For each step, once we calculate how much we want each weight to 
change, we add in a small amount of its change from the previous step. If 
the change on a given step is 0, or nearly 0, but we had some larger change 
on the last step, we use some of that prior motion now, which pushes us 
along over the plateau. 
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Figure 15-27: Gradient descent on the error curve of Figure 15-26. Left: Gradient descent 
with decay. Right: Gradient descent with decay and momentum. 


Figure 15-28 shows the idea visually. 





Figure 15-28: Finding the step for gradient descent with momentum 
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We suppose that some weight had an error A. We updated that weight 
to value w?, with an error B. We now want to find the next value for the 
weight, w3, which will have error C. To find C, we find the change that we 
applied to point A. That is, we find the previous motion applied to A. This 
is the momentum, labeled m, shown in Figure 15-28(a). 

We multiply the momentum, m, by a scaling factor usually referred to 
with the lowercase Greek letter y (gamma). Sometimes this is called the 
momentum scaling factor, and it’s a value from 0 to 1. Multiplying m by this 
value gives us a new arrow ym that points in the same direction as m but 


is the same length or shorter. We then find the scaled gradient, ng, at B, 
as we did before, shown in Figure 15-28(b). Now we have all we need. We 
add together the scaled momentum, ym, and the scaled gradient, 7g, to B, 
which we do graphically by placing the tail of ym at the head of 7g, as in 
Figure 15-28(c). 

Let’s apply this rule and see how the weight and error change over time. 
Figure 15-29 shows our symmetrical valley from before, and sequential steps 
of training. In this figure, we use both an exponential decay schedule and 
momentum. This is just like our sequence from Figure 15-15, but now the 
change applied to each step also includes momentum, or a scaled version 
of the change from the previous step. We can see this by looking at the two 
lines that emerge from each point (one for the gradient, the other for the 
momentum). This total then becomes the new change. 
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Figure 15-29: Learning with both an exponential decay schedule and momentum 


On each step, we first find the gradient and multiply it by the current 
value of the learning rate 7, as before. Then we find the previous change, 
scale it by y, and add both of those changes to the current position of the 
weight. That combination gives us the change in this step. 

Figure 15-30 shows a close-up of the sixth step in the grid, along with 
the error at each point along the way. 

An interesting thing happened here: when the ball reached the 
right side of the valley, it continued to roll up, even though the gradients 
pointed down. That’s just what we’d expect of a real ball. We can see it 
slowing down, and then eventually it comes back down the slope, over- 
shooting the bottom, but by less than before, then slowing and coming 
back down again, and so on. 
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Figure 15-30: The final step in Figure 15-29, along with the error for each point 


If we use too much momentum, our ball can fly right up the other side 
and out of the bowl altogether, but if we use too litthe momentum, our ball 
may not get across the plateaus it encounters along the way. Figure 15-31 
shows our error curve from Figure 15-26. Here we used trial and error to 
find a value of y to scale the momentum so that our ball gets through the 
plateau but can still settle into the minimum at the bottom of the bowl. 
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Figure 15-31: Using enough momentum to cross a plateau, but not so much that the ball is 
unable to settle nicely into the bottom of the minimum 


Finding the right amount of momentum to use is another task where we 
need to use our experience and intuition, along with trial and error, to help us 
understand the behavior of our specific network and the data we’re working 
with. We can also search for it using hyperparameter searching algorithms. 

To put this all together, we find the gradient, scale it by the current learn- 
ing rate 7, add in the previous change scaled by y, and that gives us our new 
position. If we set y to 0, then we add in none of the last step, and we have 
“normal” (or “vanilla”) gradient descent. If y is set to 1, then we add in the 
entirety of the last change. Often we use a value of around 0.9. In Figures 15-29 
and Figure 15-31, we set gamma to 0.7 to better illustrate the process. 


Figure 15-32 shows the result of 15 steps of learning with both learning 
rate decay and momentum. The ball starts on the left, rolls down and then 
far up the right side, then it rolls down again and rolls up the left side, and 
so on, climbing a little less each time. 
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Figure 15-32: Learning with momentum and a decaying learning rate for 15 points 

Momentum helps us get over flat plateaus and out of shallow places in 
saddles. It has the additional benefit of helping us zip down steep slopes, so 
even with a small learning rate, we can pick up some efficiency. 


Figure 15-33 shows the error for a training run on our dataset of 
Figure 15-18 consisting of two crescent moons. 
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Figure 15-33: Error curve for training with our two-crescent data using mini-batch gradient 
descent with momentum. We got to zero error in a little more than 600 epochs. 
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Here we're using mini-batch gradient descent (or SGD) with momen- 
tum. It’s noisier than the mini-batch curve of Figure 15-23 because the 
momentum sometimes carries us past where we want to be, causing a spike 
in the error. The error when using mini-batch SGD alone in Figure 15-23 
for our data took about 5,000 epochs to reach about 0 error. With momen- 
tum, we get there in a little over 600 epochs. Not bad! 

Momentum clearly helps us learn more quickly, which is a great thing. 
But momentum brings us a new problem: choosing the momentum value y. 
As we mentioned, we can pick this value using experience and intuition or 
use a hyperparameter search for the value that gives us the best results. 


Nesterov Momentum 


Momentum let us reach into the past for information to help us train. 

Now let’s reach into the future. The key idea is that instead of using only 
the gradient at the location where we currently are, we also use the gradient 
at the location where we expect that we're going to be. Then we can use some 
of that “gradient from the future” to help us now. 

Because we can’t really predict the future, we estimate where we're 
going to be on the next step and use the gradient there. The thinking is 
that if the error surface is relatively smooth, and our estimate is pretty 
good, then the gradient we find at our estimated next position is close to 
the gradient where we'd actually end up if we just moved using standard 
gradient descent, with or without momentum. 

Why is it useful to use the gradient from the future? Suppose we’re 
rolling down one side of a valley and approaching the bottom. On the next 
step, we overshoot the bottom and end up somewhere on the other wall. 

As we saw before, momentum carries us up that wall for a few steps, slowing 
as we lose momentum, until we turn around and come back down. But if we 
can predict that we'll be on the far side, we can include some of the gradi- 
ent at that point in our calculations now. So instead of moving so far to the 
right and up the hill, that leftward push from the future causes us to move 
by a little less distance, so we don’t overshoot so far and end up closer to the 
bottom of the valley. 

In other words, if the next move we’re going to make is in the same 
direction as the last one, we take a larger step now. If the next move is going 
to move us backward, we take a smaller step. 

Let’s break this down into steps so we don’t get mixed up between esti- 
mates and realities. Figure 15-34 shows the process. 

As before, we imagine that we started with our weight at position A, and 
after the most recent update, we ended up at B, as shown in Figure 15-34(a). 
As with momentum, we find the change applied at point A to bring us to B 
(the arrow m) and we scale that by y. 

Now comes the new part, starting in Figure 15-34(b). Rather than find- 
ing the gradient at B, we first add the scaled momentum to B to get the 
“predicted” error P. This is our guess for where we will end up on the error 


surface after the next step. As shown Figure 15-34(c), we find the gradient 
gat point P and scale it as usual to get 7g. Now we find the new point C in 
Figure 15-34(d) by adding the scaled momentum ym and the scaled gradi- 
ent 7g to B. 
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Figure 15-34: Gradient descent with Nesterov momentum 


Notice we’re not using the gradient at point B at all. We just combine a 
scaled version of the momentum that got us to B and a scaled version of the 
gradient at our predicted point P. 

Notice too that the point C in Figure 15-34(d) is closer to the bottom 
of the bowl than point P, where we’d have ended up with normal momen- 
tum. By looking into the future and seeing that we'd be on the other side 
of the valley, we are able to use that left-pointing gradient to prevent roll- 
ing far up the far side. 

In honor of the researcher who developed this method, it’s called 
Nesterov momentum, or the Nesterov accelerated gradient (Nesterov 1983). It’s 
basically a souped-up version of the momentum technique we saw earlier. 
Though we still have to pick a value for y, we don’t have to pick any new 
parameters. This is a nice example of an algorithm that gives us increased 
performance without requiring more work on our end. 

Figure 15-35 shows the result of Nesterov momentum for 15 steps. 
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Figure 15-35: Running Nesterov momentum for 15 steps. It finds the bottom of the valley 
in about seven steps and then stays there. 


Figure 15-36 shows the error curve for our standard test case using 
Nesterov momentum. This uses the exact same model and parameters as 
the momentum-only results in Figure 15-33, but it’s both less noisy and 
more efficient, getting down to about 0 error at roughly epoch 425, rather 
than the roughly 600 required by regular momentum alone. 
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Figure 15-36: Error for mini-batch SGD with Nesterov momentum. The system reaches 
zero error around epoch 600. The graph shows 1,000 epochs. 
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Any time we use momentum it’s worth considering Nesterov momen- 
tum instead. It requires no additional parameters from us, but it usually 
learns more quickly and with less noise. 


Adagrad 


We've seen two types of momentum that help push us through plateaus 
and reduce overshooting. We've been using the same learning rate when 
we update all the weights in our network. Earlier in this chapter, we men- 
tioned the idea of using a learning rate 7 that’s tailored individually for 
each weight. 

Several related algorithms use this idea. Their names all begin with 
Ada, standing for “adaptive.” 

Let’s start with an algorithm called Adagrad, which is short for adaptive 
gradient learning (Duchi, Hazan, and Singer 2011). As the name implies, 
the algorithm adapts (or changes) the size of the gradient for each weight. 
In other words, Adagrad gives us a way to perform learning-rate decay on 
a weight-by-weight basis. For each weight, Adagrad takes the gradient that 
we use in that update step, squares it, and adds that into a running sum for 
that weight. Then the gradient is divided by a value derived from this sum, 
giving us the value that’s then used for the update. 

Because each step’s gradient is squared before it’s added in, the value 
that’s added into the sum is always positive. As a result, this running sum 
gets larger and larger over time. To keep it from growing out of control, we 
divide each change by that growing sum, so the changes to each weight get 
smaller and smaller over time. 

This sounds a lot like learning rate decay. As time goes on, the changes 
to the weights get smaller. The difference here is that the slowdown in 
learning is being computed uniquely for each weight based on its history. 

Because Adagrad is effectively automatically computing a learning rate 
for every weight on the fly, the learning rate we use to kick things off isn’t as 
critical as it was for earlier algorithms. This is a huge benefit, since it frees 
us from the task of fine-tuning that error rate. We often set the learning 
rate 7 to a small value like 0.01 and let Adagrad handle things from there. 

Figure 15-37 shows the performance of Adagrad on our test data. 

This has the same general shape as most of our other curves, but it 
takes a very long time to get to 0. Because the sum of the gradients gets 
larger over time, eventually we’ll find that dividing each new gradient by a 
value related to that sum gives us gradients that approach 0. The increas- 
ingly small updates are why the error curve for Adagrad descends so very 
slowly as it tries to get rid of that last remaining error. 

We can fix that without too much work. 
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Figure 15-37: The performance of Adagrad on our test setup 


Adadelta and RMSprop 


The problem with Adagrad is that the gradient we apply to each weight for 
its update step just keeps getting smaller and smaller. That’s because the 
running sum just gets larger and larger. 

Instead of summing up all the squared gradients since the beginning of 
training, suppose we keep a decaying sum of these gradients. We can think of 
this as a running list of the most recent gradients for each weight. Each time 
we update the weights, we tack the new gradient onto the end of the list and 
drop the oldest one off the start. ‘To find the value we use to divide the new 
gradient, we add up all the values in the list, but we first multiply them all by 
a number based on their position in the list. Recent values get multiplied by 
a large value, while the oldest ones get multiplied by a very small value. This 
way our running sum is most heavily determined by recent gradients, though 
it is influenced to a lesser degree by the older gradients (Ruder 2017). 

In this way, the running sum of the gradients (and thus the value we 
divided new gradients by) can go up and down based on the gradients we’ve 
applied recently. 

This algorithm is called Adadelta (Zeiler 2012). The name comes from 
“adaptive,” like Adagrad, and the delta refers to the Greek letter 0 (delta), 
which mathematicians often use to refer to change. This algorithm adap- 
tively changes how much the weights are updated on each step using each 
one’s weighted running sum. 

Since Adadelta adjusts the learning rates on the weights individu- 
ally, any weight that’s been on a steep slope for a while will slow down so it 
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doesn’t go flying off, but when that weight is on a flatter section, it’s allowed 
to take bigger steps. 

Like Adagrad, we often start the learning rate at a value around 0.01, 
and then let the algorithm adjust it from then on. 

Figure 15-38 shows the results of Adadelta on our test setup. 
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Figure 15-38: The results of training with Adadelta on our test data 


This compares favorably to Adagrad’s performance in Figure 15-37. It’s 
nice and smooth and reaches 0 at around epoch 2,500, much sooner than 
Adagrad’s 8,000 epochs. 

Adadelta has the downside of requiring another parameter, which is 
unfortunately also called gamma (y). It’s roughly related to the parameter y 
used by the momentum algorithms, but they’re sufficiently different that it’s 
best to consider them distinct ideas that happen to have been given the same 
name. The value of y here tells us how much we scale down the gradients in 
our history list over time. A large value of y “remembers” values from farther 
back than smaller values and will let them contribute to the sum. A smaller 
value of y just focuses on recent gradients. Often we set this y to around 0.9. 

There’s actually another parameter in Adadelta, named with the Greek 
letter ¢ (epsilon). This is a detail that’s used to keep the calculations numer- 
ically stable. Most libraries will set this to a default value that’s carefully 
selected by the programmers to make things work as well as possible, so it 
should never be changed unless there’s a specific need. 

An algorithm that’s very similar to Adadelta, but that uses slightly dif- 
ferent mathematics, is called RMSprop (Hinton, Srivastava, and Swersky 
2015). The name comes from the fact that it uses a root-mean-squared 
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operation, often abbreviated RMS, to determine the adjustment that is 
added (or propagated, hence the “prop” in the name) to the gradients. 

RMSprop and Adadelta were invented around the same time, and work 
in similar ways. RMSprop also uses a parameter to control how much it 
“remembers, and this parameter, too, is named y. Again, a good starting 
value is around 0.9. 


Adam 


The previous algorithms share the idea of saving a list of squared gra- 
dients with each weight. They then create a scaling factor by adding up 
the values in this list, perhaps after scaling them. The gradient at each 
update step is divided by this total. Adagrad gives all the elements in 

the list equal weight when it builds its scaling factor, while Adadelta and 
RMSprop treat older elements as less important, and thus they contribute 
less to the overall total. 

Squaring the gradient before putting it into the list is useful math- 
ematically, but when we square a number, the result is always positive. This 
means that we lose track of whether that gradient in our list was positive or 
negative, which is useful information to have. So, to avoid losing this infor- 
mation, we can keep a second list of the gradients without squaring them. 
Then we can use both lists to derive our scaling factor. 

This is the approach of an algorithm called adaptive moment estimation, 
or more commonly Adam (Kingma and Ba 2015). 

Figure 15-39 shows how Adam performs. 
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Figure 15-39: The Adam algorithm on our test set 


The output is great. It’s only slightly noisy and hits about 0 error at 
around epoch 900, much sooner than Adagrad or Adadelta. The downside 
is that Adam has two parameters, which we must set at the start of learn- 
ing. The parameters are named for the Greek letter 6 (beta) and are called 
“beta 1” and “beta 2,” written 61 and 62. The authors of the paper on Adam 
suggest setting 61 to 0.9, and 62 to 0.999, and these values indeed often 
work well. 


Choosing an Optimizer 


This has not been a complete list of all the optimizers that have been pro- 
posed and studied. There are many others, with more coming all the time, 
and each has its own strengths and weaknesses. Our goal was to give an 
overview of some of the most popular techniques and to understand how 
they achieve their speedups. 

Figure 15-40 summarizes our two-moon results for SGD with Nesterov 
momentum and the three adaptive algorithms of Adagrad, Adadelta, 


and Adam. 
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Figure 15-40: The loss, or error, over time for four of the algorithms just covered. This 
graph shows only the first 4,000 epochs. 


In this simple test case, mini-batch SGD with Nesterov momentum is 


the clear winner, with Adam coming in a close second. In more complicated 
situations, the adaptive algorithms typically perform better. 
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Across a wide variety of datasets and networks, the final three adap- 
tive algorithms that we discussed (Adadelta, RMSprop, and Adam) often 
perform very similarly (Ruder 2017). Studies have found that Adam does a 
slightly better job than the others in some circumstances, so that’s usually a 
good place to start (Kingma and Ba 2015). 

Why are there so many optimizers? Wouldn’t it be wise to find the best 
one and stick with that? It turns out that not only do we not know of a “best” 
optimizer, but there can’t be a best optimizer for all situations. No matter 
what optimizer we put forth as the “best,” we can prove that it’s always possi- 
ble to find some situation in which another optimizer would be better. This 
result is famously known by its colorful name, the No Free Lunch Theorem 
(Wolpert 1996; Wolpert and Macready 1997). This guarantees us that no 
optimizer will always perform better than any other. 

Note that the No Free Lunch Theorem doesn’t say that all optimizers 
are equal. As we’ve seen in our tests in this chapter, different optimizers do 
perform differently. The theorem only tells us that no one optimizer will 
always beat the others. 

Though no one optimizer is the best choice for all possible training 
situations, we can find the best optimizer for any specific combination of 
network and data. Most deep learning libraries offer routines that carry out 
an automated search that can try out multiple optimizers and run through 
multiple parameter choices for each one. Whether we choose our optimizer 
and its values by ourselves or as the result of a search, we need to keep in 
mind that the best choices can vary from one network and set of data to 
the next. As soon as we make a big change to either, we should consider 
checking to see if a better optimizer would give us more efficient training. 
As a practical guide, many people start out with Adam, using its default 
parameters. 
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No matter what optimizer we choose, our network can suffer from over- 
fitting. As we discussed in Chapter 9, overfitting is a natural result of train- 
ing for too long. The problem is that the network learns the training data 
so well that it becomes tuned to just that data and performs poorly on new 
data once it’s released. 

Techniques that delay the onset of overfitting are called regularization 
methods. They allow us to train for more epochs before overfitting has too 
great an impact, which means our networks have more training time in 
which to improve their performance. 


Dropout 


A popular regularization method is called dropout. It is usually applied in 
a deep network in the form of a dropout layer (Srivastava et al. 2014). The 
dropout layer is called an accessory layer or a supplemental layer, because it 
doesn’t do any computation of its own. We call it a layer, and draw it as 
one, because it’s convenient conceptually, and lets us include dropout in 


drawings of networks. But we don’t consider it a real layer (hidden or oth- 
erwise), and we don’t count it when we describe how many layers make up a 
particular network. 

Dropout is a placeholder that tells the network to run an algorithm on 
the previous layer. It’s also only active during training. When the network is 
deployed, dropout layers are disabled or removed. 

The job of the dropout layer is to temporarily disconnect some of the 
neurons on the previous layer. We give it a parameter that describes the 
percentage of neurons that should be affected, and at the start of each 
batch, it randomly chooses that percentage of neurons on the preceding 
layer and temporarily disconnects their inputs and outputs from the net- 
work. Since they’re disconnected, these neurons don’t participate in any 
forward calculations, they’re not included in backprop, and the weights 
coming into them are not updated by the optimizer. When the batch is 
done and the rest of the weights have been updated, the chosen neurons 
and all of their connections are restored. 


At the start of the next batch, the layer again chooses a new random set 
of neurons and temporarily removes those, repeating the process for each 
epoch. Figure 15-41 shows the idea graphically. 


0.5 








Figure 15-41: Dropout. (a) 50 percent of the four neurons in the middle layer (in gray) are 
chosen to be disconnected before the batch is evaluated. (b) Our schematic for a single 
dropout layer is a diagonal slash. To the right, we indicate the proportion of neurons 

that are selected for disconnection. Since dropout applies to its preceding layer, in this 
example, we apply it to the middle of the three fully connected layers. 


Dropout delays overfitting by preventing any neurons from overspecial- 
izing and dominating. Suppose that one neuron in a photo classification 
system gets highly specialized to detect the eyes of cats. That’s useful for 
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recognizing picture of cats’ faces, but useless for all the other photographs 
the system might be asked to classify. If all the neurons in a network also 
specialize at finding just one or two features in the training data, then they 
can perform beautifully on that data because they spot the idiosyncratic 
details that they’re trained to locate. But the system as a whole will then 
perform badly when presented with new data that’s missing the precise 
cues those neurons became specialized for. 

Dropout helps us avoid this kind of specialization. When a neuron 
is disconnected, the remaining neurons must adjust to pick up the slack. 
Thus, the specialized neuron is freed up to perform a more generally use- 
ful task, and we've delayed the onset of overfitting. Dropout helps us put off 
overfitting by spreading around the learning among all the neurons. 


Batchnorm 


Another regularization technique is called batch normalization, often 
referred to simply as batchnorm (loffe and Szegedy 2015). Like dropout, 
batchnorm can be implemented as a layer without neurons. Unlike drop- 
out, batchnorm actually does perform some computation, though there are 
no parameters for us to specify. 

Batchnorm modifies the values that come out of a layer. This might 
seem strange, since the whole purpose of training is to get our neurons 
to produce output values that lead to good results. Why would we want to 
modify those outputs? 

Recall that many of our activation functions, such as leaky ReLU and 
tanh, have their greatest effect near 0. To get the most benefit from those 
functions, we need the numbers flowing into them to be in a small range 
centered around 0. That’s what batchnorm does by scaling and shifting 
all the outputs of a layer together. Because batchnorm moves the neuron 
outputs into a small range near 0, we’re less prone to seeing any neuron 
learning one specific detail and producing a huge output that swamps all 
the other neurons, and thus we are able to delay the onset of overfitting. 
Batchnorm scales and shifts all the values coming out of the previous layer 
over the course of an entire mini-batch in just this way. It learns the param- 
eters for this scaling and shifting along with the weights in the network so 
they take on the most useful values. 

We apply batchnorm before the activation function so that the modi- 
fied values will fall in the region of the activation function where they are 
affected the most. In practice, this means we place no activation function 
on the neurons going into batchnorm (or if we must specify a function, 
it’s the linear activation function, which has no effect). Those values go 
into batchnorm, and then they’re fed into the activation function we 
want to apply. 

The process is illustrated in Figure 15-42. Our icon for a regularization 
step like batchnorm is a black disc inside a circle, suggesting that the values 
in the circle are transformed into a smaller region. In later chapters, we'll 
see other, similar regularization steps for which we’ll use the same icon. The 
text (or a nearby label) identifies which variety of regularization is applied. 


oj 


batchnorm 


Figure 15-42: Applying a batchnorm layer. Top: A neuron followed by a leaky ReLU 
activation function. Bottom: The same neuron with batchnorm. The activation function is 
replaced with the linear function, followed by batchnorm (represented by a circle with a 
black disc inside) and then the leaky ReLU. 


Like dropout, batchnorm defers the onset of overfitting, allowing us to 
train longer. 


Summary 


Optimization is the process of adjusting the weights so that our network 
learns. The core idea begins with the gradient for every weight. We follow 
that gradient to direct us to a lower point on the error surface, hence the 
name gradient descent. The most important value in this process is the 
learning rate. A common technique is to reduce the learning rate over 
time, according to a decay schedule. 

We covered several efficient optimization techniques. We can adjust 
the weights after every epoch (batch gradient descent), after every sample 
(stochastic gradient descent, or SGD), or after mini-batches of samples 
(mini-batch gradient descent or mini-batch SGD). Mini-batch gradient 
descent is by far the most common technique, and the convention in the 
field is to refer to it simply as SGD. We can improve the efficiency of every 
type of gradient descent by using momentum. We can also improve learn- 
ing by computing a custom, adaptive learning rate for every weight over 
time with an algorithm such as Adam. Lastly, to prevent overfitting, we can 
use a regularization technique such as dropout or batchnorm. 

Deep networks that are made up of fully connected layers can do some 
amazing things. But if we create our layers by structuring the neurons in 
different ways and add a little bit of supporting computation, their power 
increases significantly. In the next few chapters, we’ll look at these new lay- 
ers and how they can be used to classify, predict, and even generate images, 
sounds, and more. 
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PART IV 


BEYOND THE BASICS 





CONVOLUTIONAL NEURAL 
NETWORKS 


This chapter is all about a deep learning 
technique called convolution. Among its 





uses, convolution has become the standard 

method for classifying, manipulating, and gen- 
erating images. Convolution is easy to use in deep 
learning because it can be easily encapsulated in a 
convolution layer (also called a convolutional layer). In 
this chapter, we look at the key ideas behind convolu- 
tion and the related techniques we use to make con- 
volution work in practice. We will see how to arrange 
a series of these operations to create a hierarchy of 
operations, which turns a series of simple operations 
into a powerful tool. 


In order to stay specific, in this chapter we focus our discussion of con- 
volution on working with images. Models that use convolution have been 
spectacularly successful in this domain. For example, they excel at basic 
classification tasks like determining if an image is a leopard or a cheetah, 
or a planet or a marble. We can recognize the people in a photograph 
(Sun, Wang, and Tang 2014); detect and classify different types of skin 
cancers (Esteva et al. 2017); repair image damage like dust, scratches, and 
blur (Mao, Shen, and Yang 2016); and classify people’s age and gender 
from their photos (Levi and Hassner 2015). Convolution-based networks 
are also useful in many other applications, such as natural language pro- 
cessing (Britz 2015), where we can work out the structure of sentences 
(Kalchbrenner, Grefenstette, and Blunsom 2014) or classify sentences into 
different categories (Kim 2014). 


Introducing Convolution 


In deep learning, images are 3D tensors, with a height, width, and number 
of channels, or values per pixel. A grayscale image has only one value per 
pixel, and thus only one channel. A color image stored as RGB has three 
channels (with values for red, green, and blue). Sometimes people use 

the terms depth or fiber size to refer to the number of channels in a tensor. 
Unfortunately, depth is also used to refer to the number of layers in a deep 
network, and fiber size has not caught on widely. To avoid confusion, we 
always refer to the three dimensions of an image (and related 3D tensors) 
as height, width, and channels. Using our deep learning terminology, each 
image we provide to the network for processing is a sample. Each pixel in 
an image is a feature. 

When a tensor moves through a series of convolution layers, it often 
changes in width, height, and number of channels. If a tensor happens to 
have | or 3 channels, we can think of it as an image. But if a tensor has, 
say, 14 or 512 channels, it’s probably best not to think of it as an image any 
more. This suggests that we shouldn't refer to individual elements of the 
tensor as pixels, which is an image-centric term. Instead, we call them ele- 
ments. Figure 16-1 shows these terms visually. 









Figure 16-1: Left: When our tensor has one or three channels, we can say that it’s made 
up of pixels. Right: For tensors with any number of channels, we call each slice through 
the channels an element. 
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A network in which the convolution layers play a central role is usually 
called a convolutional neural network, convnet, or CNN. Sometimes people also 
say CNN network (an example of “redundant acronym syndrome syndrome” 
[Memmott 2015]). 


Detecting Yellow 


To kick off our discussion of convolution, let’s consider processing a color 
image. Each pixel contains three numbers: one each for red, green, and 
blue. Suppose we want to create a grayscale output that has the same height 
and width as our color image, but where the amount of white in each pixel 
corresponds to the amount of yellow in its input pixel. 

For simplicity, let’s assume our RGB values are numbers from 0 to 
1. Then a pixel that’s pure yellow has red and green values of 1, anda 
blue value of 0. As the red and green values decrease, or the blue value 
increases, the pixel’s color shifts away from yellow. 

We want to combine each input pixel’s RGB values into a single number 
from 0 to | that represents “yellowness,” which is the output pixel’s value. 
Figure 16-2 shows one way to do this. 


Pixel’s 3 
red value 
Pixel’s y 
green value 
Pixel’s 
blue value 


Figure 16-2: Representing our yellow detector as a simple neuron 


This sure looks familiar. It has the same structure as an artificial neu- 
ron. When we interpret Figure 16-2 as a neuron, +1, +1, and —1 are the three 
weights, and the numbers associated with the color values are the three 
inputs. Figure 16-3 shows how to apply this neuron to any pixel in an image. 
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Figure 16-3: Applying our neuron in Figure 16-2 to a pixel in an image 


We can apply this operation to every pixel in the input, creating a single 
output value for every pixel. The result is a new tensor with the same width 
and height as the input, but only one channel, as shown in Figure 16-4. 


s 
Input Output 


Figure 16-4: Applying our neuron in Figure 16-3 to each pixel in the input produces an 
output tensor with the same width and height, but only one channel. 


We often imagine applying the neuron to the upper-left pixel, then 
moving it one step at a time to the right until we reach the end of the row, 
then repeating this for the next row, and the next, until we reach the bot- 
tom right pixel. We say that we’re sweeping the neuron over the input, or 
scanning the input. 

Figure 16-5 shows the result of this process on a picture of a yellow frog. 
As we intended, the more yellow that’s present in each input pixel, the more 
white we see in its corresponding output. We say that the neuron is zdentify- 
ing or detecting yellow in the input. 





Figure 16-5: An application of our yellow-finding operation. The image on the right runs 
from black to white, depending on the yellowness of the corresponding source pixel in the 
left image. 


Of course there’s nothing special about yellow. We can build a little 
neuron to detect any color. When we use a neuron in this way, we often say 
that it is filtering the input. In this context, the weights are sometimes collec- 
tively called the filter values or just the filter. Inheriting language from their 
mathematical roots, the weights are also called the filter kernel or just the 
kernel. It’s also common to refer to the entire neuron as a filter. Whether the 
word /filier refers to a neuron, or specifically to its weights, is usually clear 
from context. 

This operation of sweeping the filter over the input corresponds to a 
mathematical operation called convolution (Oppenheim and Nawab 1996). 
We say that the right side of Figure 16-5 is the result of convolution of the 
color image with the yellow-detecting filter. We also say that we convolve the 
image with the filter. Sometimes we combine these terms and refer to a fil- 
ter (whether an entire neuron, or just its weights) as a convolution filter. 


Weight Sharing 


In the last section, we imagined sweeping our neuron over the input image, 
performing exactly the same operation at every pixel. If we want to go 
faster, we can create a huge grid of identical neurons and apply them to all 
the pixels simultaneously. In other words, we process the pixels in parallel. 

In this approach, every neuron has identical weights. Rather than 
repeating the same weights in a separate piece of memory for every neuron, 
we can imagine that the weights are stored in some shared piece of mem- 
ory, as in Figure 16-6. We say that the neurons are weight sharing. 
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Figure 16-6: We can apply our neuron to every pixel in the input simultaneously. Each neuron uses the same 
weights, found in a piece of shared memory. 


This lets us save on memory. In our yellow detector example, weight 
sharing also makes it easy to change the color we're detecting. Rather than 
change the weights in thousands of neurons (or more), we just change the 
one set in the shared memory. 

We can actually implement this scheme on a GPU, which is capable of 
performing many identical sequences of operations at once. Weight sharing 
lets us save on precious GPU memory, freeing it up for other uses. 


Larger Filters 


So far, we’ve been sweeping our neuron over the image (or applying it in 
parallel using weight sharing), processing one pixel at a time, using only 
that pixel’s values for input. In many situations, it’s also useful to look at 
the pixels near the one we're processing. Usually we consider a pixel’s eight 
immediate neighbors. ‘That is, we use the values in a little three by three box 
that’s centered on the pixel. 

Figure 16-7 shows three different operations we can apply using a three 
by three block of numbers in this way: blurring, detecting horizontal edges, 
and detecting vertical edges. 

To compute each image, we center the block of weights over each pixel 
in turn and multiply each of the nine values under it by the corresponding 
weight. We add up the results and use their sum as the output value for that 
pixel. Let’s see how to implement this process with a neuron. 
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Figure 16-7: Processing a grayscale image of the frog in Figure 16-5 by moving a three 
by three template of numbers over the image. From left to right, we blur the image, find 
horizontal edges, and find vertical edges. 


For simplicity, we’ll stick with a grayscale input for now. We can think 
of the blocks of numbers in Figure 16-7 as weights, or filter kernels. In this 
scenario, we have a grid of nine weights that we place over a grid of nine 
pixel values. Each pixel value is multiplied by its corresponding weight, the 
results are summed up and run through an activation function, and we 
have our output. Figure 16-8 shows the idea. 





Figure 16-8: Processing a grayscale input (red) with a three by three filter (blue) 
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This figure shows how to process a single pixel (shown in dark red). 

We center the filter over the intended pixel and multiply each of the nine 
values in the input with its corresponding filter value. We add up all nine 
results and pass that sum through an activation function. 

The shape of the pixels that form a neuron’s input in this scheme is called 
that neuron’s local receptive field, or more simply its footprint. In Figure 16-8, the 
neuron’s footprint is a square, three pixels on a side. In our yellow detector, 
the footprint was a single pixel. When a filter’s footprint is larger than a single 
pixel, we sometimes emphasize that quality by calling a spaizal filter. 

Note that the neuron in Figure 16-8 is just like any other neuron. It 
receives nine numbers as inputs, multiplies each one by its corresponding 
weight, adds the results together, and passes that number through an activa- 
tion function. It doesn’t know or care that these nine numbers are coming 
from a square region of the input, or even that they're coming from an image. 

We apply this three by three filter to an image by convolving it with 
the image, just as before, by sweeping it over each pixel in turn. For each 
input pixel, we imagine centering the three by three grid of weights over 
that pixel, applying the neuron, and creating a single output value, as in 
Figure 16-9. We say that the pixel we're centering the filter over is the anchor 
(or the reference point or zero point). 
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Figure 16-9: Applying a three by three filter (center) to a grayscale 
image (left), creating a new single-channel image (right) 


We can design our filters to have footprints of any size and shape we 
like. In practice, small sizes are most common, since they are faster to evalu- 
ate than larger footprints. We usually use small squares with an odd num- 
ber of pixels on each side (often between one and nine). Such squares let us 
place the anchor in the center of the footprint. This keeps everything sym- 
metrical and easier to understand. 

Let’s put this into practice. Figure 16-10 shows the result of convolving a 
seven by seven input with a three by three filter. Note that if we were to cen- 
ter the filter over the input’s corners or edges, the filter’s footprint would 
extend beyond the input, and the neuron would require input values that 
aren't present. We address this a little later. For now, let’s just limit ourselves 


to those locations where the filter sits entirely on top of the image. That 
means that the output image is only five by five. 

We motivated our discussion by looking at spatial filters that can do 
things like blur an image or detect edges. But why are such things useful for 
deep learning? To answer this, let’s look at filters more closely. 
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Figure 16-10: To convolve an image with a filter, we move the filter across the image and 
apply it at each position. We're skipping corners and edges for this figure. 


Filters and Features 


Some biologists who study toads think that certain cells in the animal’s 
visual system are sensitive to specific types of visual patterns (Ewert et al. 
1985). The theory is that a toad is looking for particular shapes correspond- 
ing to the creatures it likes to eat and to certain motions that those animals 
make. People used to think that a toad’s eyes absorbed all the light that 
struck them, sent that mass of information to the brain, and it was the 
brain’s job to sift among the results looking for food. The new hypothesis is 
that the cells in the eye are doing some early steps in this detection process 
(such as finding edges) all by themselves, and they only fire and pass on 
information to the brain if they “think” they’re looking at prey. 

The theory has been extended to the human visual system, where it 
has led to the surprising hypothesis that some individual neurons are so 
precisely fine-tuned that they only fire in response to pictures of specific 
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people. The original study that led to this suggestion showed people 87 dif- 
ferent images, including people, animals, and landmarks. In one volunteer 
they found a specific neuron that only fired when the volunteer was shown a 
photo of the actress Jennifer Aniston (Quiroga 2005). Even more curiously, 
that neuron only fired when Aniston was alone, and not when she was pic- 
tured together with other people, including famous actors. 

The idea that our neurons are precision pattern-matching devices is 
not universally accepted, but we’re not doing real neuroscience and biology 
here. We’re just looking for inspiration. And this idea of letting neurons 
perform detection work seems like some pretty great inspiration. 

The connection to convolution is that we can use filters to simulate the 
cells in the toad’s eyes. Our filters also pick out specific patterns and then 
pass on their discoveries to later filters that look for even bigger patterns. 
Some of the terminology we use for this process echoes terms that we’ve 
seen before. Specifically, we’ve been using the word feature to refer to one of 
the values contained in a sample. But in this context, the word feature also 
refers to a particular structure in an input that the filter is trying to detect, 
like an edge, a feather, or scaly skin. We say that a filter is looking fora stripe 
feature, or eyeglasses, or a sports car. Continuing this usage, the filters 
themselves are sometimes called feature detectors. When a feature detector 
has been swept over an entire input, we say that its output is a feature map 
(the word map in this context comes from mathematical language). The 
feature map tells us, pixel by pixel, how well the image around that pixel 
matched what the filter was looking for. 

Let’s see how feature detection works. In Figure 16-11 we show the process 
of using a filter to find short, isolated vertical white stripes in a binary image. 





(a) (e) 














Figure 16-11: 2D pattern matching with convolution. (a) The filter. (b) The input. (c) 
The feature map, scaled to [0, 1] for display. (d) Feature map entries with value 3. (e) 
Neighborhoods of (b) around the white pixels in (d). 


Figure 16-11(a) shows a three by three filter with values —1 (black) and 1 
(white). Figure 16-11(b) shows a noisy input image, consisting only of black 
and white pixels. Figure 16-11(c) shows the result of applying the filter to 
each pixel in the input image (except for the outermost border). Here the 
values range from —6 to +3, which we scaled to [0, 1] for display. The larger 
the value in this image, the better the match between the filter and the 
pixel (and its neighborhood). A value of +3 means the filter matched the 
image perfectly at that pixel. 

Figure 16-11(d) shows a thresholded version of Figure 16-11(c), where 
pixels with a value of +3 are shown in white, and all others are black. Finally, 
Figure 16-11(e) shows the noisy image of Figure 16-11(b) with the three by 


three grid of pixels around the white pixels in Figure 16-11(d) highlighted. 
We can see that the filter found those places in the image where the pixels 
matched the filter’s pattern. 

Let’s see why this worked. In the top row of Figure 16-12 we show our 
filter and a three by three patch of the image, along with the pixel-by-pixel 
results. 





Figure 16-12: Applying a filter to two image fragments. From left to right, each row shows 
the filter, an input, and the result. The final number is the sum of the rightmost three by 
three grid. 


Consider the pixels shown in the middle of the top row. The black 
pixels (shown in gray here), with a value of 0, don’t contribute to the out- 
put. The white pixels (shown in light yellow here), with a value of 1, get 
multiplied by either 1 or —1, depending on the filter value. In the top row 
of pixels, only one of the white pixels (the top center) is matched by a | in 
the filter. This gives a result of | x 1 = 1. The other three white pixels are 
matched up with —1, giving three results of -1 x 1 =—-1. Adding these gives 
us -3+ 1 = -2. 

In the lower row, our image matches the filter. All three weights of 1 
on the filter are sitting on white pixels, and there are no other white pixels 
in the input. The result is a score of 3, indicating a perfect match. 

Figure 16-13 shows another filter, this time looking for diagonals. Let’s 
run it over the same image. This diagonal of three white pixels surrounded 
by black is present in two places. 





Figure 16-13: Another filter and its result on our random image. (a) The filter. (b) The 
input. (c) The feature map. (d) Feature map entries with value 3. (e) Neighborhoods of (b) 
around the white pixels in (d). 
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By sweeping a filter over the image and computing the output value at 
each pixel, we can hunt for lots of different simple patterns. In practice, our 
filter and pixel values are all real numbers (not just 0 and 1), so we can make 
much more complex patterns that find more complex features (Snavely 2013). 

If we take the output of a set of filters and feed them to another set of 
filters, we can look for patterns of patterns. If we feed that second set of 
outputs to a third set of filters, we can look for patterns of patterns of pat- 
terns. This process lets us build up from, say, a collection of edges, to a set 
of shapes, such as ovals and rectangles, to ultimately matching a pattern 
corresponding to some specific object, such as a guitar or bicycle. 

Applying successive groups of filters in this way, in concert with another 
technique we will soon discuss called pooling, enormously expands the sorts 
of patterns that we can detect. The reason is that the filters operate hierar- 
chically, where each filter’s patterns are combinations of the patterns found 
by earlier filters. Such a hierarchy allows us to look for features of great 
complexity, such as the face of a friend, the grain of a basketball, or the eye 
on the end of a peacock’s feather. 

If we had to work out these filters by hand, classifying images would be 
impractical. What are the proper weights in a chain of eight filters that tell 
us if a picture shows a kitten or an airplane? How could we even go about 
working out that problem? And how would we know when we found the best 
filters? In Chapter 1 we discussed expert systems, in which people tried to 
do this kind of feature engineering by hand. It’s a formidable task for simple 
problems, and it grows in complexity so quickly that really interesting prob- 
lems, such as distinguishing cats from airplanes, seem entirely out of reach. 

The beauty of CNNs is that they carry out the goals of expert systems, 
but we don't have to figure out the values of the filters by hand. The learn- 
ing process that we’ve seen in previous chapters, involving measuring error, 
backpropagating the gradients, and then improving the weights, teaches a 
CNN to find the filters it needs. The learning process modifies the kernel of 
each filter (that is, the weights in each neuron), until the network is produc- 
ing results that match our targets. In other words, training tunes the values 
in the filters until they find the features that enable it to come up with the 
right class for the object in the image. And this can happen for hundreds or 
even thousands of filters, all at once. 

This can seem like magic. Starting with random numbers, the system 
learns what patterns it needs to look for in order to distinguish a piano 
from an apricot from an elephant, and then it learns what numbers to put 
into the filter kernels in order to find those patterns. 

That this process can even come close in one situation is remarkable. 
The fact that it often produces highly accurate results in a vast range of 
applications is one of the great discoveries in deep learning. 


Padding 


Earlier, we promised to return to the issue of what happens when a convolu- 
tion filter is centered over an element in a corner or on an edge of an input 
tensor. Let’s look at that now. 


Suppose that we want to apply a 5 by 5 filter to a 10 by 10 input. If we’re 
somewhere in the middle of the tensor, as in Figure 16-14, then our job is 
easy. We pull out the 25 values from the input, and apply them to the convo- 
lution filter. 





Figure 16-14: A five by five filter located 
somewhere in the middle of a tensor. The 
bright red pixel is the anchor, while the 
lighter ones make up the receptive field. 


But what if we’re on, or near, an edge, as in Figure 16-15? 





Figure 16-15: Near the edge, the filter’s 
receptive field can fall off the side of the 
input. What values do we use for these miss- 
ing elements? 


The footprint of the filter is hanging off the edge of the input. There 
aren't any input elements there. How do we compute an output value for 
the filter when it’s missing some of its inputs? 

We have a few choices. One is to disallow this case so we can only place 
the footprint where it is entirely within the input image. The result is an 
output that’s smaller in height and width. Figure 16-16 shows this idea. 

While simple, this is a lousy solution. We said that we often apply many 
filters in sequence. If we sacrificed one or more rings of elements each time, 
we would lose information with every step we take through the network. 
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Figure 16-16: We can avoid the “falling off the edge” problem by never letting our filter 
get that far. With a 5 by 5 filter, we can only center the filter over the elements marked 
here in blue, reducing our 10 by 10 input to a 6 by 6 output. 


A popular alternative is to use a technique called padding, which lets us 
create an output image of the same width and height as the input. The idea 
is that we add a border of extra elements around the outside of the input, as 
in Figure 16-17. All of these elements have the same value. If we place zeros 
in all the new elements, we call the technique zero-padding. In practice, we 
almost always use zeros, so people often refer to zero-padding as merely 
padding, with the understanding that if they mean to use any value other 
than zero, they say so explicitly. 


Figure 16-17: A better way to solve the “falling off 
the edge” problem is to add padding, or extra elements 
(in light blue), around the border of the input. 





The thickness of the border depends on the size of the filter. We usually 
use just enough padding so that the filter can be centered on every element 
of the input. Every filter needs to have its input padded if we don’t want to 
lose information from the sides. 

Most deep learning libraries automatically calculate the necessary 
amount of padding so that our output has the same width and height as our 
input, and apply it for us as a default. 


Multidimensional Convolution 


So far in this chapter, we’ve mostly been considering grayscale images 
with only one channel of color information. We know that most color 
images have three channels, representing the red, green, and blue compo- 
nents of each pixel. Let’s see how to handle those. Once we can work with 
images with three channels, we can work with tensors of any number of 
channels. 

To process an input with multiple channels, our filters (which can 
have any footprint) need to have an identical number of channels. That’s 
because each value in the input needs to have a corresponding value in the 
filter. For an RGB image, a filter needs three channels. So, a filter with a 
footprint of three by three needs to have three channels, for a total of 27 
numbers, as shown in Figure 16-18. 


Figure 16-18: A three-channel filter with a 
three by three footprint. We've colored the 
values to show which input channel's values 
they will multiply. 


To apply this kernel to a three-channel color image, we proceed 
much as before, but now we think in terms of blocks (or tensors of three 
dimensions). 

Let’s take the filter of Figure 16-18, with a three by three footprint and 
three channels, and use it to process an RGB image with three color chan- 
nels. For each input pixel, we center the filter’s footprint over that pixel 
as before, and match up each of the 27 numbers in the image with the 27 
numbers in the filter, as in Figure 16-19. 
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Figure 16-19: Convolving an RGB image with a three by three by three kernel. We can 
imagine that each channel is filtered by its own channel in the filter. 
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In Figure 16-19, our input has three channels, so our filter has 
three channels as well. It may be helpful to think of the red, green, and 
blue channels as each getting filtered by their corresponding channel in 
the filter, as shown in Figure 16-19. In practice, we treat the input and the 
filter as three by three by three blocks, and each of the 27 input values get 
multiplied with its corresponding filter value. 

This idea generalizes to any number of channels. In order to make sure 
that every input value has a corresponding filter value, we can state the nec- 
essary property as a rule: every filter must have the same number of chan- 
nels as the tensor it’s filtering. 


Multiple Filters 
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We've been applying a single filter at a time, but that’s rare in practice. 
Usually we bundle up tens or hundreds of filters into one convolution layer 
and apply them all simultaneously (and independently) to that layer’s input. 

To see the general picture, imagine that we’ve been given a black-and- 
white image, and we want to look for several low-level features in the pixels, 
such as vertical stripes, horizontal stripes, isolated dots, and plus signs. We 
can create one filter for each of these features and run each one over the 
input independently. Each filter produces an output image with one chan- 
nel. Combining the four outputs gives us one tensor with four channels. 
Figure 16-20 shows the idea. 
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Figure 16-20: We can run multiple filters (in color) over the same input (in gray). Each filter 
creates its own channel in the output. They are then combined to create a single element 
in the output tensor with four channels. 





Instead of a grayscale image with one channel, or a color image with 
three channels, we now have an output tensor with four channels. If we 
used seven filters, then the output is a new image with seven channels. The 
key thing to note here is that the output tensor has one channel for each 
filter that’s applied. 

Generally speaking, our filters can have any footprint, and we can apply 
as many of them as we like to any input image. Figure 16-21 shows this idea. 





Figure 16-21: When we convolve filters with an input, each filter must have as many channels as the input. 
The output tensor has one channel for each filter. 


The input tensor at the far left has seven channels. We’re applying 
four different filters, each with a three by three footprint, so each filter is a 
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tensor of size three by three by seven. The output of each filter is a feature 
map of a single channel. The output tensor is what we get from stacking 
these four feature maps, so it has four channels. 

Although in principle each filter we apply can have a different foot- 
print, in practice we almost always use the same footprint for every filter in 
any given convolution layer. For example, in Figure 16-21 all the filters have 
a footprint of three by three. 

Let’s gather together the two numerical rules from the previous section 
and this one. First, every filter in a convolution layer must have the same 
number of channels as that layer’s input tensor. Second, a convolution lay- 
er’s output tensor will have as many channels as there are filters in the layer. 


Convolution Layers 
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Let’s take a closer look at the mechanics of convolution layers. A convolu- 
tion layer is simply a bunch of filters gathered together. They're applied 
independently to the input tensor, as in Figure 16-21, and their outputs are 
combined to create a new output tensor. The input is not changed by this 
process. 

When we create a convolution layer in code, we typically tell our 
library how many filters we want, what their footprint should be, and other 
optional details like whether we want to use padding and what activation 
function we want to use—the library takes care of all the rest. Most impor- 
tantly, training improves the kernel values in each filter, so that the filters 
learn the values that enable them to produce the best results. 

When we draw a diagram of a deep learner, we usually label our convo- 
lution layers with how many filters are used, their footprints, and their acti- 
vation function. Since it’s common to use the same padding all around the 
input, we often just provide a single value rather than two, with the under- 
standing that it applies to both width and height. 

Like the weights in fully connected layers, the values in a convolution 
layer’s filters start out with random values and are improved with train- 
ing. Also like fully connected layers, if we’re careful about choosing these 
random initial values, training usually goes faster. Most libraries offer a 
variety of initialization methods. Generally speaking, the built-in defaults 
normally work fine, and we rarely need to explicitly choose an initialization 
algorithm. 

If we do want to pick a method, the He algorithm is a good first choice 
(He et al. 2015; Karpathy 2016). If that’s not available, or doesn’t work well in 
a given situation, Glorot is a good second choice (Glorot and Bengio 2010). 

Let’s look at a couple of special types of convolution that have their 
own names. 


ID Convolution 


An interesting special case of sweeping a filter over an input is called 
ID convolution. Here we sweep over the input as usual in either height or 
width, but not the other (Snavely 2013). This is a popular technique when 


working with text, which can be represented as a grid where each element 
holds a single letter, and rows contain complete words (or a fixed number 
of letters) (Britz 2015). 

The basic idea is shown in Figure 16-22. 
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Figure 16-22: An example of 1D convolution. The filter only moves downward. 


Here, we’ve created a filter that is the entire width of the input and two 
rows high. The first application of the filter processes everything in the first 
two rows. Then we move the filter down and process the next two rows. We 
don’t move the filter horizontally. The name LD convolution comes from this 
single direction, or dimension, of movement. 

As always, we can have multiple filters sliding down the grid. We can 
perform 1D convolution on an input tensor of any number of dimensions, 
as long as the filter itself moves in just one dimension. There’s nothing oth- 
erwise special about 1D convolution: it’s just a filter that only moves in one 
direction. The technique has its own name to emphasize the filter’s limited 
mobility. 

The name 1D convolution is almost the same as the name of another, 
quite different, technique. Let’s look at that now. 


Ix] Convolutions 


Sometimes we want to reduce the number of channels in a tensor as it flows 
through a network. Often this is because we think that some of the chan- 
nels contain redundant information. This isn’t uncommon. For example, 
suppose we have a classifier that identifies the dominant object in a photo- 
graph. The classifier might have a dozen or more filters that look for eyes 
of different sorts: human eyes, cat eyes, fish eyes, and so on. If our classifier 
is going to ultimately lump all living things together into one class called 
“living things,” then there’s no need to care about which kind of eye we 
find. It’s enough just to know that a particular region in the input image 
has an eye. 

Suppose that we have a layer containing filters that detect 12 different 
kinds of eyes. Then the output tensor from that layer will have at least 12 
channels, one from each filter. If we only care about whether or not an eye 
is found, then it would be useful to modify that tensor by combining, or 
compressing, those 12 channels into just 1 channel representing whether or 
not an eye is found at each location. 

This doesn’t require anything new. We want to process one input ele- 
ment at a time, so we create a filter with a footprint of one by one, like we 
saw in Figure 16-6. We make sure that we have at least 11 fewer filters than 
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there are input channels. The result is a tensor of the same width and 
height as the input, but the multiple eye channels get crunched together 
into just one channel. 

We don’t have to do anything explicit to make this happen. The net- 
work learns weights for the filters such that the network produces the cor- 
rect output for each input. If that means combining all the channels for 
eyes, then the network learns to do that. 

Figure 16-23 shows how to use these filters to compress a tensor with 
300 channels into a new tensor of the same width and height, but with only 
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Figure 16-23: Applying 1x1 convolution to perform feature reduction 
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The technique of using one by one filters has been given its own name. 
We say that we apply a one by one filter, often written as a Ix1 filter, and use 
that to perform IxJ1 convolution (Lin, Chen, and Yan 2014). 

In Chapter 10 we talked about the value of preprocessing our input 
data in order to save processing time and memory. Rather than perform 
this processing once, before the data has entered our system, 1x1 convolu- 
tion lets us apply this compression and restructuring of the data on the fly, 
inside of the network. If our network produces information that can be 
compressed or removed entirely, then 1x1 convolutions can find and then 
compress or remove that data. We can do this anywhere, even in the middle 
of a network. 

When the channels are correlated, 1x1 convolution is particularly effec- 
tive (Canziani, Paszke, and Culurciello 2016; Culurciello 2017). This means 
that the filters on the previous layers have created results that are in sync 
with one another, so that when one goes up, we can predict by how much 
the others will go up or down. The better this correlation, the more likely 
it is that we can remove some of the channels and suffer little to no loss of 
information. The 1x1 filters are perfect for this job. 


The term I1xJ convolution is uncomfortably close to 1D convolution, which 
we discussed in the last section. But these names refer to quite distinct 
techniques. When encountering either of these terms, it is worth taking a 
moment to make sure we have the correct idea in mind. 


Changing Output Size 


We ve just seen how to change the number of channels in a tensor by using 
1x1 convolution. We can also change the width and height, which is useful 
for at least two reasons. The first is that if we can make the data flowing 
through our network smaller, we can use a simpler network and save time, 
computing resources, and energy. The second is that reducing the width 
and height can make some operations, like classification, more efficient and 
even more accurate. Let’s see why this is so. 


Pooling 


In previous sections, we applied each filter to one pixel, or one region of 
pixels. The filter matches the feature it’s looking for if the underlying pixels 
match the filter’s values. But what if some of the elements of the feature are 
in slightly wrong places? Then the filter won’t match. There’s no way for the 
filter to look around and report a match if one or more pieces of the pat- 
tern it’s looking for are present but slightly out of position. This would be a 
real problem if we didn’t address it. For example, suppose we're looking for 
a capital T on a page of text. Due to a minor mechanical error during print- 
ing, a column of pixels was displaced downward by one pixel. 

We still want to find the T. The situation is illustrated in Figure 16-24. 





perfect perfect overlay filter result 
filter image 


Figure 16-24: From left to right: A five by five filter looking for a letter T, a misprinted T, 
the filter on top of the image, and the filter’s resulting values. The filter would not report a 
match to the letter T. 


We begin with a five by five filter that is looking for a T in the center. 
We illustrate this using blue for 1 and yellow for 0. 

We've labeled this the “perfect filter,” a name that will make sense in a 
moment. To its right is the misprinted text we're going to examine, labeled 
“perfect image.” To the right of that, we overlay the filter on the image. At 
the far right is the result. Only when the filter and the input are both blue 
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will the output be blue. Since the filter’s upper-right element did not find 
the blue pixel it was expecting, the filter as a whole reports either no match, 
or a weak one. 

If the upper-right element in the filter could look around and notice 
the blue pixel just below it, it could match the input. One way to make this 
happen is to let each filter element “see” more of the input. The most conve- 
nient way to do that mathematically is to make the filter a bit blurry. 

On the top row of Figure 16-25 we picked out one element of the filter 
and blurred it. If the filter finds a blue pixel anywhere in this larger, blurry 
region, it reports finding blue. If we do this for all the entries in the filter, 
we create a “blurry filter.” Thanks to this extended reach, the upper-right 
blue filter element now overlaps two blue pixels, and since the other blue 
elements also overlap blue pixels, the filter now reports a match. 


























perfect overlay filter result 
image 


Figure 16-25: Top row: Replacing a filter element with a bigger, blurrier version. Bottom row: Applying the 
blur to every filter element gives us a blurry filter. Applying this to the image matches the misprinted T. 
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Unfortunately, we can’t blur filters like this. If we modified our filter 
values by blurring them, our training process would go haywire, since we 
would be altering the very values we're trying to learn. But there’s nothing 
stopping us from blurring the input! This is particularly easy to see if the 
input is a picture, but we can blur any tensor. So rather than applying a 
blurry filter to a perfect input, let’s flip that around and apply a perfect fil- 
ter to a blurry input. 

The top row of Figure 16-26 shows a single pixel from the misprinted T, 
and the version of that pixel after it’s been blurred. After we apply this blur- 
ring to all the pixels, we can apply the perfect filter to this blurry image. 
Now every blue dot in the filter sees blue under it. Success! 














perfect \ al verla\ filter result 
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Figure 16-26: Top row: The effect of blurring one pixel in the input. Bottom row: We apply 
the perfect filter to a blurred version of the image. This matches the misprinted T. 


Taking this as our inspiration, we can come up with a technique to blur 
a tensor. We call the method pooling, or downsampling. Let’s see how pool- 
ing works numerically with a small tensor with a single channel. Suppose 
we start with a tensor that has a width and height of four, as shown in 
Figure 16-27(a). 





(Cc) (d) (e) 


Figure 16-27: Pooling, or downsampling, a tensor. (a) Our input tensor. (b) Subdividing (a) 
into two by two blocks. (c) The result of average pooling. (d) The result of max pooling. (e) 
Our icon for a pooling layer. 


Let’s subdivide the width and height of this tensor into two by two 
blocks, as in Figure 16-27(b). To blur the input tensor, recall Figure 16-7. We 
saw that by convolving with a filter whose contents are all l’s, the image got 
blurry. Such a filter is called a low-pass filter, or more specifically, a box filter. 

To apply a box filter to a tensor, we can use a two by two filter where 
every weight is a 1. Applying this filter merely means adding up the four 
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numbers in each two by two block. Because we don’t want our numbers to 
grow without bound, we divide the result by four to get the average value 
in that block. Since this average now stands in for the entire block, we save 
it just once. We do the same thing for the other three blocks. The result is 
a new tensor of size two by two, shown in Figure 16-27(c). This technique is 
called average pooling. 

There’s a variation on this method: instead of computing the average 
value, we just use the largest value in each block. This is called maximum 
pooling (or more often, just max pooling), and is shown in Figure 16-27(d). 
It’s common to think of these pooling operations as being carried out by 
a little utility layer. In Figure 16-27(e) we show our icon for such a pooling 
layer. Experience has shown that networks that use max pooling learn more 
quickly than those using average pooling, so when people speak of pooling 
with no other qualifiers, they usually mean max pooling. 

The power of pooling appears when we apply multiple convolution lay- 
ers in succession. Just as with a filter and a blurred input, if the first filter’s 
values aren't in quite the expected locations, pooling helps the second 
layer’s filter still find them. For example, suppose that we have two layers in 
succession, and Layer 2 has a filter that is looking for a strong match from 
Layer 1, directly above a match of about half that value (maybe this is char- 
acteristic of a particular animal’s coloration). Nothing in the original 4 by 4 
tensor in Figure 16-27(a) fits that pattern. There’s a 20 over a 2, but the 2 
isn’t close to being half of 20. And there’s a 6 over 3, but 6 isn’t a very strong 
output. So Layer 2’s filter would fail to find what it was looking for. That’s 
too bad, because there is a 20 that’s close to being over a 9, which is what 
the filter wants to find. The problem is that the 20 and the 9 are not exactly 
vertical neighbors. 

But the max pooling version has the 20 over the 9. The pooling opera- 
tion is communicating to Layer 2 that there is a strong match of 20 some- 
where in the upper right two by two block, and a match of 9 somewhere 
in the block directly below the 20. That’s the pattern we’re looking for, 
and the filter will tell us that it found a match. 

We've discussed pooling for just one channel. When our tensors have 
multiple channels, we apply the same process to each channel. Figure 16-28 
shows the idea. 

We start with an input tensor of height and width 6 and one channel, 
padded with a ring of zeros. The convolution layer applies three filters, each 
producing a feature map of six by six. The output of the convolution layer is a 
tensor of size six by six by three. The pooling layer then conceptually considers 
each channel of this tensor, and applies max pooling to it, reducing each fea- 
ture map to three by three. Those feature maps are then combined as before 
to produce an output tensor of width and height 3, with three channels. 
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Figure 16-28: Pooling, or downsampling, with multiple filters 


We've been using binary images and filters as examples. This means 
that a feature that straddles cell boundaries could be missed, or wind up 
in the wrong element in the pooled tensor. When we use real valued inputs 
and filter kernels, this problem is greatly reduced. 

Pooling is a powerful operation that frees filters from requiring their 
inputs to be in precisely the right place. Mathematicians refer to a change 
in location as translation or shift, and if some operation is insensitive to a 
certain kind of change it’s called ¢nvariant with respect to that operation. 
Combining these, we sometimes say that pooling allows our convolutions to 
be translationally invariant, or shift invariant (Zhang 2019). 

Pooling also has the bonus benefit of reducing the size of the tensors 
flowing through our network, which reduces both memory needs and exe- 
cution time. 


Striding 
We've seen how useful pooling is in a convolutional network. Though 
pooling layers are common, we can save time by bundling the pooling 
step right into the convolution process. This combined operation is much 
faster than two distinct layers. The tensors resulting from the two proce- 
dures usually contain different values, but experience has shown that the 
faster, combined operation usually produces results that are just as useful 
as the slower, sequential operations. 

As we saw, during convolution we can imagine starting the filter in the 
upper-left pixel of the input image (let’s assume we have padding). The fil- 
ter produces an output, then takes one step right, produces another output, 
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moves another step right, and so on until it reaches the right edge of that 
row. Then it moves down one row and back to the left side, and the process 
repeats. 

But we don’t have to move in single steps. Suppose we move, or stride, 
more than one pixel to the right, or more than one pixel down, as we sweep 
our filter. Then our output will end up being smaller than the input. We 
usually use the word stride (and the related striding) only when we use steps 
greater than one in any dimension. 

To visualize striding, let’s see how the filter moves starting from the 
upper left. As the filter moves left to right, it produces a sequence of out- 
puts, and those get placed one after the other, also left to right, in the out- 
put. When the filter moves down, the new outputs go on a new line of cells 
in the output. 

Now suppose that instead of moving the filter to the right by one ele- 
ment on each horizontal step, we moved to the right by three elements. And 
perhaps on each vertical step we move down by two rows, rather than one. 
We still grow the output by one element for each output. The idea is shown 
in Figure 16-29. 
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Figure 16-29: Our input scanning can skip over input elements as it moves. Here we move 
three elements to the right on each horizontal step, and two elements down on each verti- 
cal step. 


In Figure 16-29 we used a stride of three horizontally, and a stride of 
two vertically. More often we specify a single stride value for both axes. A 
stride of two on both axes can be thought of as evaluating every other pixel 


both horizontally and vertically. This results in an output that has half 

the input dimensions as the input, which means the output has the same 
dimensions as striding by one and then pooling with two by two blocks. 
Figure 16-30 shows where the filter lands in the input for a couple of differ- 
ent pairs of strides. 





Figure 16-30: Examples of striding. (a) A stride of two in both directions means centering 
the filter over every other pixel, both horizontally and vertically. (b) A stride of three in 
both directions means centering over every third pixel. 


When we move by one element on every step, a filter with a three by 
three footprint processes the same input elements multiple times. When we 
stride by larger amounts, our filter can still process some elements multiple 
times, as shown in Figure 16-31. 





Figure 16-31: This three by three filter is moving with a stride of two in each dimension, 
reading left to right, top to bottom. The gray elements show what's been processed so far. 
The green elements are those that have already been used by the filter on previous evalu- 
ations but are being used again. 
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There’s nothing wrong with reusing an input value repeatedly, but if 
we're trying to save time, we might want to do as little computation as pos- 
sible. Then we can use striding to prevent any input element from being 
used more than once. For instance, if we’re moving a three by three filter 
over an image, we might use a stride of three in both directions, so that no 
pixel gets used more than once, as in Figure 16-32. 





Figure 16-32: Like Figure 16-31, only now we're striding by three in each dimension. 
Every input element is processed exactly one time. 


The striding in Figure 16-32 produces an output tensor with a height 
and width that are each one-third of the input tensor’s height and width. 
Consider that in Figure 16-32 we processed a nine by six block of input ele- 
ments with just six filter evaluations. By doing this, we created a three by 
two block of outputs with no explicit pooling. If we don’t stride, and then 
pool, we need many more filter evaluations to cover the same region, and 
then we need to run the pooling operation on the filter outputs. 

Strided convolutions are faster than convolution without striding fol- 
lowed by pooling for two reasons. First, we evaluate the filter fewer times, 
and second, we don’t have an explicit pooling step to compute. Like pad- 
ding, striding can (and often is) carried out on any convolutional layer, not 
just the first. 

The filters learned from striding are usually different than those 
learned from convolution without striding followed by pooling. This 
means we can't take a trained network and replace pairs of convolution 
and pooling with strided convolution (or vice versa) and expect things to 
still work properly. If we want to change our network’s architecture, we 
have to retrain it. 

Most of the time, training with strided convolution gives us final results 
that are roughly the same as those we get from convolution followed by 
pooling, delivered in less time. But sometimes the slower combination 
works better for a given dataset and architecture. 


Transposed Convolution 


We've seen how to reduce the size of the input, or downsize it, using either 
pooling or striding. We can also increase the size of the input, or upsize 
it. As with downsizing, when we upsize a tensor, we increase its width and 
height, but we don’t change the number of channels. 

Just as with downsampling, we can upsize with a separate layer or build 
it into the convolution layer. A distinct upsampling layer usually just repeats 
the input tensor values as many times as we request. For example, if we 
upsample a tensor by two in both the width and height, each input element 
turns into a little two by two square. Figure 16-33 shows the idea. 





Figure 16-33: Upsampling a tensor by two in each direction. Left: The input tensor. Each 
element of this tensor is repeated twice vertically and horizontally. Right: The output ten- 
sor. The number of channels is unchanged. 


We have seen that we can combine downsampling with convolution by 
using striding. We can also combine upsampling with convolution. This 
combined step is called transposed convolution, fractional striding, dilated convo- 
lution, or atrous convolution. The word transposed comes from the mathemati- 
cal operation of transposition, which we can use to write the equation for 
this operation. The word atrous is French for “with holes.” We’ll see where 
that term, and the others, come from in a moment. Note that some authors 
refer to the combination of upsampling and convolution as deconvolution, 
but it’s best to avoid that term, since it’s already in use and refers to a differ- 
ent idea (Zeiler et al. 2010). Following current practice, we’ll use the term 
transposed convolution. 

Let’s see how transposed convolution works to enlarge a tensor 
(Dumoulin and Visin 2016). Suppose that we have a starting image of 
width and height three by three (remember, the number of channels won't 
be changing), and we’d like to process it with a three by three filter, but 
we'd like to end up with a five by five image. One approach is to pad the 
input with two rings of zeros, as in Figure 16-34. 
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Figure 16-34: Our original three by three input is shown in white in the outer grids, padded with two ele- 
ments of zeros all around. The three by three filter now produces a five by five result, shown in the center. 
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If we add more rings of zeros to the input, we get larger outputs, but 
they will produce rings of zeros around the central five by five core. That’s 
not very useful. 

An alternative way to enlarge the input is to spread it out before con- 
volving by inserting padding both around and between the input elements. 
Let’s try this out. Let’s insert a single row and column of zeros between each 
element of our starting three by three image, and pad all of that with two 
rings of zeros around the outside, like before. The result is that our three by 
three input now has dimensions nine by nine, though a lot of those entries 
are zero. When we sweep our three by three filter over this grid, we geta 
seven by seven output, as shown in Figure 16-35. 

Our original three by three image is shown in the outer grids with 
white pixels. We’ve inserted a row and column of zeros (blue) between each 


pixel, and then surrounded the whole thing with two rings of zeros. When 
we convolve our three by three filter (red) with this grid, we get a seven by 
seven result, shown in the center. 


Figure 16-35: Transposed convolution, convolving a three by three filter into a seven by seven result 
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Figure 16-35 suggests where the names atrous (French for “with holes”) 
convolution and dilated convolution come from. We can make our output even 
bigger by inserting another row and column between each original input 
element, as in Figure 16-36. Now our 3 by 3 input has become an 11 by 11 
input, and the output is 9 by 9. 
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Figure 16-36: The same setup as Figure 16-35, only now we have two rows and columns between our origi- 
nal input pixels, producing the nine by nine result in the center 
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We can't push this technique any further without producing rows and 
columns of zeros in the output. The limit of two rows or columns of zeros 
is due to our filter having a footprint of three by three. If the filter was, 
say, five by five, we could use up to four rows and columns of zeros. This 
technique of inserting zeros can create little checkerboard-lke artifacts 
in the output tensors. But library routines can usually avoid these if they 
take steps to handle the convolution and upsampling carefully (Odena, 
Dumoulin, and Olah 2018; Aitken et al. 2017). 

There is a connection between transposed convolution and striding. 
With some imagination, we can describe a transposed convolution process 
like that of Figure 16-36 as using a stride of one-third in each dimension. 
We don’t mean that we literally move one-third of an element, but rather 


that we need to take three steps in the 11 by 11 grid to move the equivalent 
of one step in the original 3 by 3 input. This point of view explains why the 
method is sometimes called fractional striding. 

Just as striding combines convolution with a downsampling (or pool- 
ing) step, transposed convolution (or fractional striding) combines convolu- 
tion with an upsampling step. This results in faster execution time, which is 
always nice. A problem is that there is a limit to how much we can increase 
the input size. In practice, we commonly double the input dimensions, and 
use filters with a footprint of three by three, and transposed convolution 
supports that combination without introducing extraneous zeros in the 
output. 

As with striding, the output of transposed convolution is different than 
the output of upsampling followed by standard convolution, so if we’re 
given a trained network using upsampling followed by convolution, we can’t 
just replace those two layers with one transposed convolution layer and use 
the same filters. 

Transposed convolution is becoming more common than upsampling 
followed by convolution because of the increased efficiency, and similarity 
of the results (Springenberg et al. 2015). 

We've covered a lot of basic tools, from different types of convolution to 
padding and changing the output size. In the next section, we put these all 
together to create a complete, but simple, convolutional network. 


Hierarchies of Filters 


Many real visual systems seem to be arranged hierarchically (Serre 2014). In 
broad terms, many biologists think of the processing in the visual system 
as taking place in a series of layers, with each successive layer working ata 
higher level of abstraction than the one before. 

We've taken inspiration from biology already in this chapter, and we 
can do it again now. 

Let’s return to our discussion of the visual system of a toad. The first 
layer of cells to receive light may be looking for “bug-colored blobs,” the 
next may be looking for “combinations of blobs from the previous layer that 
form bug-like shapes,” the next may be looking for “combinations of bug- 
like shapes from the previous layer that look like a thorax with wings,” and 
so on, up to the top layer, which looks for “flies” (these features are com- 
pletely imaginary, and only meant to illustrate the idea). 

This approach is nice conceptually because it lets us structure our 
analysis of an image in terms of a hierarchy of image features and the filters 
that look for them. It’s also nice for implementations because it’s a flexible 
and efficient way to analyze an image. 


Simplifying Assumptions 


To illustrate the use of hierarchies, let’s solve a recognition problem with a 
convolutional network. To focus this discussion just on the concepts, we’ ll 
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make use of some simplifications. These simplifications in no way change 
the principles we’re demonstrating; they just make the pictures easier to 
draw and interpret. 

First, we restrict ourselves to binary images: just black and white, with 
no shades of gray (though for clarity, we draw them with beige and green 
for 0 and 1, respectively). In real applications, each channel in our input 
images is usually either an integer in the range [0, 255], or more commonly 
a real number in the range [0, 1]. 

Second, our filters are also binary and look for exact matches in their 
inputs. In real networks, our filters use real numbers, and they match their 
inputs to different degrees, represented by different real numbers at their 
output. 

Third, we hand-create all of our filters. In other words, we do our own 
feature engineering. When we looked at expert systems, we said that their 
biggest problem was that they required people to manually build features, 
and here we are, doing just that! We’re doing so just for this discussion, 
however. In practice, our filter values are learned by training. Since we’re 
not interested in the training step right now, we'll use handmade filters (we 
can think of them as filters that resulted from training). 

Fourth, we won't use padding. This also is just to keep things simple. 

Finally, our example uses tiny input images that are just 12 pixels on a 
side. This is large enough to demonstrate the ideas but small enough that 
we can draw everything clearly on the page. 

With these simplifications in place, we’re ready to get started. 


Finding Face Masks 


Let’s suppose that we work at a museum that has received a big collection 
of art, and it’s our job to organize it all. One of our tasks is to find all of 
the drawings of grid-based face masks that are close matches to the simple 
mask in Figure 16-37. 


Figure 16-37: A simple binary mask 
ona 12 by 12 mesh 


Suppose we’re given the new mask in the middle of Figure 16-37. Let’s 
call this the candidate. We want to determine whether it’s roughly the “same” 
as the original mask, which we call the reference. We can just overlay the two 
masks and see if they match up, as in the right of Figure 16-38. 





Figure 16-38: Testing for similarity. On the left is our original mask, or reference. In the 
middle is a new mask, or candidate. To see if they're close to one another, we can over- 
lay them, at the right. 





In this case, it’s a perfect match, which is easy to detect. But what if a 
candidate is slightly different than the reference, as in Figure 16-39? Here 
one eye has moved down by one pixel. 





Figure 16-39: Like Figure 16-38, only the candidate's left eye has moved down by one 
pixel. The overlay is now imperfect. 


Let’s say that we still want to accept this candidate, since it has all the 
same features as the reference, and they’re mostly in the right places. But 
the overlay shows that they’re not identical, so a simple pixel-by-pixel com- 
parison won't do the job. 

In this simple example, we could come up with lots of ways to detect 
close matches, but let’s use convolution to determine that a candidate like 
the one in Figure 16-39 is “like” the reference. As mentioned earlier, we’re 
going to hand-engineer our filters. ‘To describe our hierarchy, it’s easiest to 
work backward, from the final step of convolution to the first. 

Let’s begin by describing the reference mask. Then we can determine if 
a candidate shares its qualities. Let’s say that our reference is characterized 
by having one eye in each of the upper corners, a nose in the middle, and a 
mouth under the nose. That description applies to all of the masks we saw 
in Figures 16-38 and 16-39. 

We can formalize this description with a three by three filter, as in the 
top-left grid of Figure 16-40. This will be one of our last filters: if we run a 
candidate through a series of convolutions, ultimately producing a three 
by three tensor (we'll see how that happens shortly), then if that tensor 
matches this filter, we’ve found a successful match, and an acceptable candi- 
date. The cells with an x in them mean “don’t care.” For instance, suppose 
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a candidate has a tattoo on one cheek that falls into the x to the right of 
the nose. This doesn’t affect our decision, so we explicitly don’t care about 
what’s in that cell. 





Figure 16-40: Filters for mask recognition. Top and bottom rows: Finding a 
mask facing forward, or in profile. Left column: Characterizing the reference. 
Middle: An exploded version of the tensor described by the grid at the left. 
Right: An X-ray view of the filter (see text). 


Since our filters only contain the values 1 (green) and 0 (beige), we 
can’t make a filter like the upper left diagram of Figure 16-40 directly. 
Instead, since it’s looking for three different kinds of features, we need to 
redraw it as a filter with three channels, which we’ll apply to an input tensor 
with three channels. One input channel tells us all the locations where an 
eye was located in the input, the next tells us all the locations of a nose, and 
the last tells us all the locations of a mouth. Our upper-left diagram corre- 
sponds, then, to a three by three by three tensor, shown in the upper mid- 
dle diagram, where we’ve staggered the channels so we can read each one. 

We drew the staggered version because if we drew that tensor as a solid 
block, we wouldn’t be able to see most of the values on the N (nose) and 
M (mouth) channels. The staggered version is useful, but it will get too 
complicated when we start comparing tensors in the following discussion. 
Instead, let’s draw an “X-ray view” of the tensor, as in the upper right. We 
imagine we're looking through the channels of the tensor, and we mark 
each cell with the names of all the channels that have a | in that cell. 

Since this filter is looking for a mask facing forward, we label it F. For 
fun, we can make another mask that’s looking for a face in profile, which 
we can call P. We won't look at any candidates that would be matched by 
P, but we’re including it here to show the generality of this process. The 
layers to come, which operate before the filters of Figure 16-40, will tell 


us where they found an eye, nose, and mouth. We use that information in 
Figure 16-40 to recognize different arrangements of these facial features 
just by using different filters. 


Finding Eyes, Noses, and Mouths 


Let’s see how to turn a 12 by 12 candidate picture into the 3 by 3 grid 
required by the filters of Figure 16-40. We can do that with a series of con- 
volutions, each followed by a pooling step. Since the filters of Figure 16-40 
are trying to match eyes, a nose, and a mouth, we know that the convolu- 
tion layer before these filters has to produce those features. So, let’s design 
filters that search for them. 

In Figure 16-41, we show three filters, each with a four by four foot- 
print. They’re labeled E4, N4, and M4. They look for an eye, a nose, and a 
mouth, respectively. The reason for placing the “4” at the end of each name 
will be clear in a moment. 
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Figure 16-41: Three filters that detect an eye, nose, and mouth 




















































































































































































































































































































We can jump right in and apply these three filters to any candidate 
image. Since the images are 12 by 12, and we’re not padding, the outputs 
will be 10 by 10. If we pool those down to 3 by 3, we can then apply the fil- 
ters of Figure 16-40 to the output of the filters in Figure 16-41 to determine 
if the candidate is a mask looking forward, or in profile, or neither. 

But applying four by four filters requires a lot of computation. Worse, 
if we want to look for another feature (like a winking eye), we have to build 
another four by four filter and also apply that to the whole image. We can 
make our system more flexible, and also faster, by introducing another layer 
of convolution before this one. 

What features can make up our E4, N4, and M4 filters of Figure 16-41? 
If we think of each four by four filter as a grid of two by two blocks, then we 
need only four types of two by two blocks to make up all three filters. The 
top row of Figure 16-42 shows those four little blocks, and the rows below 
that show how they can be combined to make our eye, nose, and mouth 
filters. We've called these T, Q, L, and R for top, quartet, lower-left corner, 
and lower-right corner, respectively. 
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Figure 16-42: Top row: The two by two filters T, Q, L, and R. Second row, left to right: 
Filter E4, breaking it into four smaller blocks and the tensor form of those blocks. The far 
right shows the X-ray view of the two by two by four filter E. Third and fourth rows: Filters 
N4 and M4. 








Starting with the eye filter E4, we break the four by four filter into four 
two by two blocks. The third drawing in the E4 row shows the four chan- 
nels that we expect as input, one each for T, Q, L, and R, drawn as a single 
tensor where we staggered the channels. To draw that tensor more conve- 
niently, we use the X-ray convention we saw in Figure 16-40. This gives us a 
new filter, of size two by two by four. This is the filter we really want to use 
to detect eyes, so we drop the “4” and just call this E. 

The N and M filters are created by the same process of subdivision and 
assembly from T, Q, L, and R. 

Now imagine running the little T, Q, L, and R filters over a candidate 
image. They’re looking for patterns of pixels. Then the E, N, and M filters 
look for specific arrangements of T, Q, L, and R patterns. And then the F 
and P filters look for specific arrangements of E, N, and M patterns. Thus, 


we have a series of convolution layers, with each output serving as the next 
layer’s input. Figure 16-43 shows this graphically. 
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Figure 16-43: Using three layers of convolution to analyze an input candidate 


Now that we have our filters, we can start at the bottom and process an 
input. Along the way, we'll see where to put the pooling layers. 


Applying Our Filters 
Let’s start at the bottom of Figure 16-43 and apply the filters of Layer 1. 
Figure 16-44 shows the result of sweeping the T filter over the 12 by 12 can- 
didate image. Because T is 2 by 2, it doesn’t have a center, so we arbitrarily 
place its anchor in its upper-left corner. Because we’re not padding, and 
the filter is 2 by 2, the output will be 11 by 11. In Figure 16-44, each loca- 
tion where T finds an exact match is marked in light green; otherwise, it’s 
marked in pink. We’ll call this output the ‘T-map. 

Now we want to make sure that the E, N, and M filters that are looking 
for T matches still succeed even if the T matches aren’t exactly where our 
reference mask had them. As we saw in the previous section, the way to make 
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filters robust to small displacements in their input is to use pooling. Let’s use 
the most common form of pooling: max pooling with two by two blocks. 





T-ma 
Input : 


Figure 16-44: Convolving the 12 by 12 input image with the 2 by 2 filter T 
produces the 11 by 1] output, or feature map, which we call the T-map. 


Figure 16-45 shows max pooling applied to the ‘I-map. For each two 
by two block, if there’s at least one green value in the block, the output 
is green (recall that green elements have a value of 1, and the red are 0). 
When the pooling blocks fall off the right and bottom sides of the input, we 
just ignore the missing entries and apply pooling to the values we actually 
have. We call the result of pooling the T-pool tensor. 








T-map Pooling 


Figure 16-45: Applying two by two max pooling to the T-map to produce the T-pool ten- 
sor. Green means 1, and pink means 0. 


The upper-left element of T-pool tells us if the T filter matched when 
placed on top of any of the four pixels in the upper left of the input. In this 
case, it did, so that element is turned green (that is, it’s assigned a value of 1). 

Let’s repeat this process for the other three first-layer filters (Q, L, and 
R). The results are shown in the left part of Figure 16-46. 

The four T, Q, L, and R filters together produce a result with four fea- 
ture maps, each six by six after pooling. Recall from Figure 16-40 that the 
E, N, and M filters are expecting a tensor with four channels. ‘To combine 
these individual outputs into one tensor, we can just stack them up, as in 


the center of Figure 16-46. As usual, we then draw this as a 2D grid using 
our X-ray view convention. This gives us a tensor of four channels, which is 
just what Layer 2 is expecting as input. 
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Figure 16-46: Left: The result of applying all four first-level filters to our candidate and then pooling. Center: 
Stacking up the outputs into a single tensor. Right: Drawing the six by six by four tensor in X-ray view. 


Now we can move up to the filters in Layer 2. Let’s start with E, in 
Figure 16-47. 
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Figure 16-47: Applying the E filter. As before, from left to right, we have the input tensor, the E filter (both in 
our X-ray view), the result of applying that filter, the pooling grid, and the result of pooling. 


Figure 16-47 shows our input tensor (the output of Layer 1) and the E 
filter, both in X-ray view. To their right, we see the E-map resulting from 
applying the E filter, the process of applying two by two pooling to the 
E-map, and finally the E-pool feature map. We can see already how the 
pooling process allows the next filter to match the locations of the eyes, 
even though one eye is not located where it was in the reference mask. 

We can follow the same process for the N and M filters, producing a 
new output tensor for the second layer, as shown in Figure 16-48. 

Now we have a three by three tensor with three channels, just right for 
the filters we created for F and P back in Figure 16-40. We’re ready to move 
up another level to Layer 3. 
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Figure 16-48: Computing outputs for the E, N, and M filters, then stacking them up into a 
tensor with three channels 


This final step is easy: we just apply the F and P filters to their entire 
input, since their sizes are the same (that is, there’s no need to scan the 
filter over the image). The result is a tensor with shape one by one by two. 
If the element in the first channel in this tensor is green, then F matches, 
and the candidate should be accepted as a match to our reference. If it’s 
beige, the candidate’s not a match. 





Figure 16-49: Applying the F and P filters to the output tensor of the second layer. In this 
layer, each filter is the same size as the input, so the layer produces an output tensor of 
size one by one by two. 


And we're done! We used three layers of convolution to characterize 
a candidate image as being either like, or unlike, a reference image. We 
found that our candidate with one eye dropped down by one pixel was still 
close enough to our reference that we should accept it. 


We solved this problem by creating not just a sequence of convolutions, 
but a hierarchy. Each convolution used the results of the previous one. The 
first layer looked for patterns in the pixels, the second looked for patterns 
of those patterns, and the third looked for larger patterns still, correspond- 
ing to a face looking forward or in profile. Pooling enabled the network 
to recognize a candidate even though one important block of pixels was 
shifted a little. 

Figure 16-50 shows our whole network at a glance. Since the only layers 
with neurons are convolution layers, we call this an all-convolutional network. 
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Figure 16-50: Our all-convolutional network for evaluating masks. We're also showing 
the input, output, and intermediate tensors. The icons with nested boxes are convolution 
layers, the trapezoids are pooling layers. 


In Figure 16-50, the icons with a box in a box represent convolution, 
and the trapezoids represent pooling layers. 

If we want to match even more types of faces, we can just add more 
filters to the final layer. This lets us match any pattern of eyes, noses, and 
mouths that we want, with little additional cost. By reducing the size of 
the tensors in our network, pooling reduces the amount of computation 
we have to do. This means that not only is the network with pooling more 
robust than a version without pooling, it also consumes less memory and 
runs faster. 

There’s a sense in which our filters are getting more powerful as we 
work our way up the levels. For example, our eye filter E is processing a four 
by four region, though it’s only two by two itself, because each of its tensor 
elements is the result of a two by two convolution. In this way, the filters at 
higher levels in a hierarchy are able to look for large and complex features, 
even though they use only small (and therefore fast) filters. 

Higher levels are able to combine the results of lower levels in multiple 
ways. Suppose we want to classify a variety of different birds in a photo. 
Low-level filters may look for feathers or beaks, while higher filters are able 
to combine different types of feathers or beaks to recognize different spe- 
cies of birds, all in a single pass through a photo. We sometimes say that 
using this technique of convolution and pooling to analyze an input is 
applying a hierarchy of scales. 
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This chapter was all about convolution: the method of taking a filter or 
kernel (that is, a neuron with a set of weights) and moving it over an input. 
Each time we apply the filter to the input, we produce a single value of out- 
put. The filter may use just a single input element in its calculation, or it 
may have a larger footprint and use the values of multiple input elements. 
If a filter has a footprint that is larger than one by one, there will be places 
in the input where the filter “spills” over the edge, requiring input data 
that isn’t there. If we don’t place the filter in such places, the output has 

a smaller width or height (or both) than the input. To avoid this, we com- 
monly pad the input by surrounding it with enough rings of zeroes so that 
the filter can be placed over every input element. 

We can bundle up many filters into a single convolution layer. In such 
a layer, typically every filter has the same footprint and the same activation 
function. Every filter produces one channel per filter. The output of the 
layer has one channel per filter. 

If we want to change the width and height of a tensor, we can perform 
downsampling (to reduce either or both dimensions) or upsampling (to 
increase either or both dimensions). ‘To downsample, we can use a pooling 
layer, which finds the average or maximum value in blocks from the input. 
To upsample, we can use an upsampling layer, which duplicates input ele- 
ments. Either of these techniques may be combined with the convolution 
step itself. To downsample, we use striding, in which the filter is moved by 
more than one step horizontally, vertically, or both. ‘To upsample, we use 
fractional striding, or transposed convolution, in which we insert rows 
and/or columns of zeroes between the input elements. 

We saw that by applying convolutions in a series of layers with down- 
sampling, we are able to create a hierarchy of filters that work at different 
scales. This also means that the system enjoys the property of shift invari- 
ance, meaning that it’s able to find the patterns it seeks even if they’re not 
exactly where they’re expected to be. 

In the next chapter, we’ll examine real convnets and look at their filters 
to see how they do their jobs. 





CONVNETS IN PRACTICE 


In the last chapter we discussed convolu- 
tion, and we wrapped up with a simpli- 





fied example of a convolutional network, 
or convnet. 


In this chapter, we look at two real convnets designed for image clas- 
sification. The first identifies grayscale handwritten digits, and the second 
identifies what object is dominant in a color photograph, choosing from 
1,000 different categories. 


Categorizing Handwritten Digits 


Categorizing handwritten digits is a famous problem in machine learning 
(LeCun et al. 1989), thanks to a freely available dataset called MNIST (pro- 
nounced em -nist). It contains 60,000 hand-drawn digits from 0 to 9, each a 
grayscale picture rendered in white on a 28 by 28 black background, with 

a label identifying the digit. The drawings were collected from census tak- 
ers and students. Our job is to identify the digit in each image. 


We will use a simple convnet designed for this job that is included 
with the Keras machine learning library (Chollet 2017). Figure 17-1 shows 
the architecture in our schematic form and in the traditional box-and- 


label form. 
32 x (3x3) 64x (3x3) 2x2 128 
ReLU ReLU ReLU es 


Conv 2D eons MaxPool Dropout 
28 x 28x 1 —| 32x (3x3) 64 x (3x3) ae - De 
ReLU ReLU 
Dense Dropout Dense 10 


Figure 17-1: A convnet for classifying MNIST digits. The input images are 28 by 28 by 1 channel. Two con- 
volution layers are followed by pooling, dropout, and flatten, then a dense (or fully connected) layer, another 
dropout, and a final dense layer with 10 outputs followed by softmax. Top: Our schematic version. Bottom: 
Traditional box-and-label form. 












The input to the net is the MNIST image, provided as a 3D tensor of 
shape 28 by 28 by 1 (the | refers to the single grayscale channel). Though 
there are two fully connected layers at the end, and various helper layers 
(such as dropout, flatten, and pooling), we still refer to this as a convolu- 
tional network, or convnet, because the convolution layers dominate the 
classification work. The first convolution layer runs 32 filters, each of size 3 
by 3, over the input. Each filter’s output is run through a ReLU activation 
function before it leaves the layer. 

By not specifying a stride, the filters will move by one element in each 
direction. We’re also not applying any padding. As we saw in Figure 16-10, 
this means that we lose a ring of elements after each convolution. That’s 
okay in this case because all MNIST images are supposed to have a border 
of four black pixels around the digit (not all images actually have this bor- 
der, but most do). 

The first layer’s input tensor is 28 by 28 by I, so each filter in the first 
convolution layer is one channel deep. Because we have 32 filters, we don’t 
have any padding on the input, and the filters have a 3 by 3 footprint, 
the output of the first convolution layer is 26 by 26 by 32. The second 
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convolution layer contains 64 filters with 3 by 3 footprints. The system 
knows that the input has 32 channels (because the previous layer had 32 
filters), so each filter is created as a tensor of shape 3 by 3 by 32. Because 
we're still not using padding, we again lose a ring around the outside of the 
input, producing an output tensor that’s 24 by 24 by 64. 

We could have used striding to reduce the size of the output, but here 
we use an explicit max pooling layer with blocks of size 2 by 2. That means 
for every nonoverlapping 2 by 2 block in the input, the layer outputs just 
one value containing the largest value in the block. Thus, the output of this 
layer is a tensor of size 12 by 12 by 64 (the pooling doesn’t change the num- 
ber of channels). 

Next, we come to a dropout layer, represented by a diagonal slash. 

As we saw in Chapter 15, the dropout layer itself doesn’t actually do any 
processing. Instead, it instructs the system to apply dropout to the near- 
est preceding layer that contains neurons. The nearest layer preceding 
the dropout is pooling, but that has no neurons. As we continue to work 
backward, we find a convolution layer, which does have neurons. During 
training, the dropout algorithm is applied to this convolution layer (recall 
that dropout is only applied during training, and is otherwise ignored). 
Before each epoch of training, one-quarter of the neurons in this convo- 
lution layer are temporarily disabled. This should help hold off overfit- 
ting. By convention, we usually treat dropout as a layer, even though it 
does no computation. Note that since the dropout layer looks backward 
for the nearest layer with neurons, we could have placed it to the left of 
the pooling layer and nothing about the network would have changed. By 
convention, when we pool after convolution, we usually place those two 
layers together. 

Now we leave the convolutional part of the network and prepare the 
values for output. We typically find these steps, or something like them, at 
the end of classification convnets. The output of the second convolution 
layer is a 3D tensor, but we want to feed that into a fully connected layer, 
which expects a list (or 1D tensor). A flatten layer, shown as two parallel 
lines, takes an input tensor of any number of dimensions and reorganizes 
it into a 1D tensor by placing all the elements together end-to-end. The list 
is made up starting with the first row in the tensor. We take the first ele- 
ment, and place its 64 values at the head of our list. Then we move to the 
second element, and place its 64 values at the end of the list. We continue 
doing this for every element in the row, and then we do it for the next row, 
and so on. Figure 17-2 shows the process. None of the values in the tensor 
are lost in this rearrangement. 
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Figure 17-2: The action of a flatten layer. Top: The input tensor. Middle: Turning each 
channel into a list. Bottom: Placing the lists one after the other to make one large list. 


Returning to Figure 17-1, the flatten layer produces a list of 12 x 12 x 
64 = 9,216 numbers. That list goes into a fully connected, or dense, layer 
of 128 neurons. That layer gets affected by dropout, where a quarter of the 
neurons are temporarily disconnected at the start of each batch during 
training. 

The 128 outputs of this layer go into a final dense layer with 10 neu- 
rons. The 10 outputs of this layer go into a softmax step so that they’re con- 
verted to probabilities. The 10 numbers that come out of this last layer give 
us the network’s prediction of the probability that the input image belongs 
to each of the 10 possible classes, corresponding to the digits 0 through 9. 

We trained this network for 12 epochs using the standard MNIST train- 
ing data. Its accuracy on the training and validation data sets is shown in 
Figure 17-3. 

The curves show we've achieved about 99 percent accuracy on both the 
training and validation data sets. Since the curves aren’t diverging, we’ve 
successfully avoided overfitting. 
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Figure 17-3: The training performance of our convnet in Figure 17-2. We trained for 12 
epochs, and since the training and validation curves are not diverging, we've successtully 
avoided overtitting, while reaching about 99 percent accuracy on both data sets. 


Let’s look at some predictions. Figure 17-4 shows some images from the 
MNIST validation set, labeled by the digit that the network gave the largest 
probability to. On this little set of examples, it did a perfect job. 
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Figure 17-4: These are 24 randomly chosen images from the MNIST validation set. Each 
image is labeled with the output of the network, showing the digit with the highest prob- 
ability. The network classified all 24 of these digits correctly. 





Just two convolution layers gave this system enough power to achieve 99 
percent accuracy. 
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Let’s look at a bigger and more powerful convnet, called VGG16. It was 
trained to analyze color photographs and identify the dominant object in 
each photo by assigning probabilities to 1,000 different classes. 

VGGI1O6 was trained on a famous dataset that was used as part of a con- 
test. The ILSVRC2014 competition was a public challenge in 2014. The goal 
was to build a neural network for classifying photos in a provided database of 
images (Russakovsky et al. 2015). The acronym ILSVRC stands for ImageNet 
Large Scale Visual Recognition Challenge, so the database of pictures is 
often called the ImageNet database. ‘The ImageNet photo database is freely 
available online and is still widely used for training and testing new networks 
(newer, bigger versions of ImageNet are also available [Fei-Fei et al. 2020)). 

The original ImageNet database contained 1.2 million images, each 
manually labeled with one of 1,000 labels, describing the object most prom- 
inent in the photo. The challenge actually included several subchallenges, 
each with its own winners (ImageNet 2020). The winner of one of the 
classification tasks was VGGI16 (Simonyan and Zisserman 2014). VGG is an 
acronym for the Visual Geometry Group, who developed the system. The 16 
refers to the network’s 16 computational layers (there are also some utility 
layers, such as dropout and flatten, that don’t do computation). 

VGGI6 broke records for accuracy when it won the contest, and even 
though years have passed, it remains popular. This is largely because it still 
does very well at classifying images (even compared to newer, more sophis- 
ticated systems), and it has a simple structure that’s easy to modify and 
experiment with. The authors have released all the weights and how they 
preprocessed the training data. Even better, every deep learning library 
makes it easy to create a fully trained instance of VGGI16 in our own code. 
Thanks to all of these qualities, VGG16 is a frequent starting point for proj- 
ects that involve image classification. 

Let’s look at the VGGI16 architecture. Most of the work is done by a 
series of convolution layers. Utility layers appear along the way, and some 
flattening and fully connected layers appear at the very end, as they did in 
Figure 17-1. 

Before we feed any data to our model, we must preprocess it in the same 
way that the authors preprocessed their training data. That involves making 
sure that each channel has been adjusted by subtracting a specific value from 
all of its pixels (Simonyan and Zisserman 2014). To better discuss the shapes 
of the tensors flowing through the network, let’s assume each input image 
has a height and width of 224 to match the dimensions of the Imagenet data 
the network was trained on, and its colors have been correctly pre-processed. 
Once that’s done, we’re ready to feed our image to the network. 

We will present the VGGI16 architecture as a series of six groups of 
layers. These groups are strictly conceptual and are just a way of gathering 
together related layers for our discussion. The first few groups have the 
same structure: two or three layers of convolution followed by a pooling 
layer. 

Group | is shown in Figure 17-5. 


Input: 
224 x 224x3 


64 x (3x3) 64x (3x3) 2x2 
ReLU ReLU 


Figure 17-5: Group 1 of VGG16. We convolve the input tensor with 64 filters 
each of size 3 by 3. Then we convolve again with 64 new filters. Finally, we 
use max pooling to reduce the output tensor’s height and width by half. 


The convolutions both apply zero padding to their inputs so there’s no 
loss in width or height. The max pooling step uses nonoverlapping blocks 
of size 2 by 2. 

All of the convolution layers in VGG16 use the default ReLU activation 
function. 

We've seen how useful pooling is for helping our filters recognize pat- 
terns even if they've been displaced. For the same reasons that we used 
pooling when matching masks in Chapter 16, we apply pooling here, too. 

The output of the group in Figure 17-5 is a tensor of dimensions 112 by 
112 by 64. The values of 112 come from the input dimensions of 224 by 224 
that have been halved, and the 64 results from the 64 filters in the second 
convolution layer. 

Group 2 is just like the first, only now we apply 128 filters in each convo- 
lution layer. Figure 17-6 shows the layers. The output of this group has size 
56 by 56 by 128. 


128 x (3x3) 128 x (8x3) 2X2 
ReLU ReLU 


Figure 17-6: Group 2 of VGGI16 is just like the first block in Figure 17-5, 
except that we use 128 filters in each convolution layer rather than 64. 


Group 3 continues the pattern of doubling the number of filters in each 
convolution layer, but it repeats the convolution step three times instead of 
twice. Figure 17-7 shows Group 3. The tensor after the max pooling step has 
size 28 by 28 by 256. 


256 x (3x3) 256 x (3x3) 256 x (3x3) 2X2 
ReLU ReLU ReLU 


Figure 17-7: Group 3 of VGGI16 doubles the number of filters again to 256 
and repeats the convolution step three times rather than two as before. 
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Groups 4 and 5 of the network are the same. Each group is built from 
three steps of convolution with 512 filters, followed by a max pooling layer. 
The structure of these layers is shown in Figure 17-8. The tensor coming 
out of Group 4 has size 28 by 28 by 512, and the tensor after the max pool- 
ing layer in Group 5 has dimensions 14 by 14 by 512. 


512 x (8x3) 512 x (8x3) 512 x (8x3) 2X2 
ReLU ReLU ReLU 


Figure 17-8: Groups 4 and 5 of VGGI6 are the same. They each have 
three convolution layers, followed by a two by two max pooling layer. 


This ends the convolution part of the network, and now we come to the 
wrap-up. As with the MNIST classifier we saw in Figure 17-1, we first flatten 
the tensor coming out of Group 5. We then run it through two dense layers 
of 4,096 neurons, each using ReLU, and each followed by dropout with an 
aggressive setting of 50 percent. Finally, the output goes into a dense layer 
with 1,000 neurons. The results are fed to softmax, which produces our out- 
put of 1,000 probabilities, one for each class that VGGI16 was trained to rec- 
ognize. These final steps, which are typical for classification networks of this 
style, are shown in Figure 17-9. 


— Output: 
1000 


4096 ; 4096 1000 
ReLU ReLU softmax 


Figure 17-9: The final steps of processing in VGG16. We flatten the image, 
then run it through two dense layers each using RelU, followed by dropout, 
then through a dense layer with softmax. 


Figure 17-10 shows the whole architecture in one place. 


2 times 2 times 3 times 


Input: 
3 X 224 x 224 


64 x (3x3) 2x2 128x (3x3) 2x2 256x(8x38) 2x2 


0 oe on 
3 times 3 times 
(IDLH AX AX 
512 x (3x3) 2x2 512x (8x3) 2x2 4096 ; 4096 , 1000 
Zt ReLU ReLU ReLU softmax 


Figure 17-10: The VGGI16 architecture in one place 
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This network works very well. Figure 17-11 shows four pictures shot 
around Seattle on a phone’s camera. 
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Figure 17-11: Four photos shot around Seattle on a sunny day. The convnet of Figure 17-10 
does a great job of identifying each image. 


The convnet has never seen these images, but it does a great job with 
them. Even the ambiguous round object in the upper right is assigned sen- 
sible labels. 

Let’s take a closer look at what’s going on inside VGGI16 by looking at its 
filters. 


Visualizing Filters, Part 1 


VGGI16's success in classifying is due to the filters that were learned by its 
convolution layers. It’s tempting to look at the filters and see what they’ve 
learned, but the filters themselves are big blocks of numbers, which are 
hard for us to interpret. Instead of trying to somehow make sense of a block 
of numbers, we can visualize our filters indirectly by creating images that 
trigger them. In other words, once we’ve selected a filter we want to visual- 
ize, we can find a picture that causes that filter to output its biggest value. 
That picture shows us what that filter is looking for. 
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We can do this with a little trick based on gradient descent, the algo- 
rithm that we saw in Chapter 14 as part of backpropagation. We flip gradi- 
ent descent around to create gradient ascent, which we use to climb up the 
gradient and increase the system’s error. Remember from Chapter 14 that 
during training, we use the system’s error to create gradients that we push 
backward through the network with backprop, enabling us to change the 
weights in order to reduce that error. For filter visualization, we’re going to 
ignore the network’s output and its error entirely. The only output we care 
about is the feature map that comes out of the particular filter (or neuron) 
we want to visualize. We know that when the filter sees information that it’s 
looking for, it produces a big output, so if we add up all of the output values 
of that filter for a given input image, it tells us how much of what the filter 
is looking for is in that image. We can use the sum of all the values in the 
feature map as a replacement for the network’s error. 

Figure 17-12 shows the idea. 
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Figure 17-12: Visualizing a filter. The sum of all the values in the feature map serves as the network’s error. 


We're using VGGI6, but for this visualization process we leave off the 
layers after the last convolution. We feed in a grid of random numbers and 
extract the filter map for the filter we want to visualize. That becomes our 
error. Now comes the tricky part: we use this error to compute the gradi- 
ents, but we don’t adjust the weights at all. The network itself and all of its 
weights are frozen. We just keep computing the gradients and pushing them 
back until we reach the input layer, which holds the pixel values of the 
input image. The gradients that arrive at this layer tell us how to change 
those pixel values to decrease the error, which we know is the filter’s out- 
put. Since we want to stimulate the neuron as much as we can, we want the 
“error” to be as big as possible, so we change the pixel values to increase, 
rather than decrease, this error. That makes the picture stimulate our 
selected neuron a little more than it did before. 

After doing this over and over, we will have adjusted our initially ran- 
dom pixel values so that they’re making the filter output the biggest values 
we can get it to produce. When we look at the input after it’s been modified 
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in this way, we see a picture that makes that neuron produce a huge output, 
so the picture shows us what the filter is looking for (or at least gives us a 
general idea) (Zeiler and Fergus 2013). We will use this visualization pro- 
cess again in Chapter 23 when we look at the deep dreaming algorithm. 

Because we start with random values in the input image, we get a dif- 
ferent final image every time we run this algorithm. But each image we 
make is roughly like the others, since they’re all based on maximizing the 
output of the same filter. 

Let’s look at some images produced by this method. Figure 17-13 shows 
pictures produced for the 64 filters in the second convolution layer in the 
first block, or group, of VGGI16 (we use the label block1_conv2 for this layer 
and similar names for the other layers we look at). In Figure 17-13 and the 
others like it to come, we’ve enhanced the color saturation to make the 
results easier to interpret. 
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Figure 17-13: Images that get the biggest response from each of the 
64 filters in the block1_conv2 layer of VGG16 
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It seems that a lot of these layers are looking for edges in different ori- 
entations. Some have values that are too subtle for us to interpret easily. 


Let’s move forward to block 3, and look at the first 64 filters from the 
first convolution layer there. Figure 17-14 shows images that stimulate these 
filters the most. 
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Figure 17-14: Images that get the biggest response from the first 64 filters in the 
block3_conv1 layer of VGG16 


Now we're talking! As we’d expect, the filters here are looking for more 
complex textures, combining the simpler patterns found by prior layers. 


Let’s move farther along and look at the first 64 filters from the first convo- 
lution layer of block 4, in Figure 17-15. 
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Figure 17-15: Images that get the biggest response from the first 64 filters in the block4_ 
conv1 layer of VGG16 


These are fascinating glimpses into what VGGI16 has learned. We can 
see some of the structures it has found to be useful in order to classify the 
object in an image. The filters seem to be hunting for patterns that involve 
a lot of different kinds of flowing and interlocking textures like those we’d 
find on animals and other surfaces in the world around us. 

We can really see the value of the convolution hierarchy here. Each 
layer of convolution looks for patterns in the output of the previous layer, 
letting us work our way up from low-level details like stripes and edges to 
complex and rich geometrical structures. 
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Just for fun, let’s look at close-ups of a few of these filters. Figure 17-16 
shows larger views of nine patterns from the first few layers. 
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Figure 17-16: Close-ups of some manually selected images that triggered the largest filter 
responses from the first few layers of VGG16 


Figure 17-17 shows patterns that triggered big responses from filters in 
the last few layers. 

These patterns are exciting and beautiful. They also have an organic 
feeling about them, probably because the ImageNet database contains 
many images of animals. 
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Figure 17-17: Close-ups of some manually selected images that triggered the largest filter 
responses from the last few layers of VGG16 


Visualizing Filters, Part 2 


Another way to visualize a filter is to run an image through VGGI6, and 
look at the feature map produced by that filter. That is, we feed an image 
to VGGI16 and let it run through the network, but as before, we ignore 
the network’s output. Instead, we extract the feature map for the filter 
we re interested in, and draw it like a picture. This is possible because 
each feature map always has a single channel, so we can draw it as a 
grayscale image. 

Let’s give it a spin. Figure 17-18 shows our input image of a drake, or 


male duck. This is the starting image for all of our visualizations in this 
section. 
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Figure 17-18 The drake image that we use to visualize filter outputs 


To get a feeling for things, Figure 17-19 shows the response from the 
very first filter on the very first convolution layer of the network. Since the 
output of a filter has just one channel, we can draw it in grayscale. We’ve 
chosen to instead use a heatmap from black to reds to yellow. 





Figure 17-19: The response of filter O in layer block1_conv1 in VGGI6 to the 
duck image in Figure 17-18 


This filter is looking for edges. Consider the tail in the lower right. An 
edge that’s light on top and darker below gets a very large output from the 
filter, whereas an edge in the other direction gets a very low output. Less 
extreme changes cause smaller outputs, and regions of constant color have 
middling outputs. 

Figure 17-20 shows the responses from the first 32 filters in the first con- 
volution layer of the first block. 


blockl_ convl 





Figure 17-20: The responses of the first 32 filters in VGG convolution layer block1_conv1 


A lot of these filters seem to be looking for edges, but others seem to 
be looking for particular features of the image. Let’s look at close-ups of 
8 manually selected filters chosen from all 64 of the filters on this layer, 
shown in Figure 17-21. 





Figure 17-21: Close-ups of eight manually chosen filter responses from VGG16's first con- 
volution layer, block1_conv1 
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The third image in the top row seems to be looking for the duck’s feet, 
or maybe it’s just interested in bright orange things. The left-most image in 
the bottom row looks like it’s searching for the waves and sand behind the 
duck, though the image to its right appears to be responding most to the 
blue waves. Some more experimentation with other inputs would help us 
nail down these interpretations, but it’s fun to see how much we can guess 
from a single image. 

Let’s move farther into the network, out to the third block of con- 
volution layers. The outputs here are smaller by a factor of four on 
each side than those coming out of the first block because they’ve gone 
through two pooling layers. We expect that they are looking for clusters 
of features. Figure 17-22 shows the responses for the first convolution layer 
in block 3. 


block3_convl 





Figure 17-22: The responses of the first 32 filters in the VGG convolution layer 
block3_conv1 


It’s interesting that a lot of edge finding still seems to be going on. This 
suggests that strong edges are an important cue for VGGI16 as it works to 
figure out what an image is showing, even in the third set of convolutions. 
But lots of other regions are also bright. 

Let’s jump all the way to the last block. Figure 17-23 shows the 
responses for the first 32 filters for the first convolution layer in 
block 5. 


block5 convl 





Figure 17-23: Filter responses for the first 32 filters in VGG convolution layer block5_conv1 


As we'd expect, these images are even smaller, having passed through 
two more pooling layers that each reduce the size by a factor of two on each 
side. At this point, the duck is hardly visible because the system is combin- 
ing features from the previous layers. Some of the filters are barely respond- 
ing. They are probably responsible for finding high-level features that aren’t 
present in the duck image. 

In Chapter 23 we’ll look at a couple of creative applications that use the 
filter responses in a convnet. 


Adversaries 


Although VGGI16 does very well at predicting the correct label for many 
images, we can change an image in ways so small that they’re undetect- 
able to the human eye, but that fools the classifier into assigning the wrong 
label. In fact, this process can mess up the results of any convolution-based 
classifier. 

The trick to fooling a convnet involves creating a new image called 
an adversary. This image is created from the starting image by adding an 
adversarial perturbation (or more simply, a perturbation). The perturbation 
is another image, the same size as the image we want to classify, typically 
with very small values. If we add the perturbation to our original image, 
the changes are usually so small that most people can’t detect any differ- 
ence, even in the finest details. But if we ask VGGI16 to classify the perturbed 
image, it gives us the wrong answer. Sometimes we can find a single pertur- 
bation that messes up the results for every image we give to a particular clas- 
sifier, which we call a universal perturbation (Moosavi-Dezfooli et al. 2016). 
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Chapter 17 


Let’s see this in action. On the left of Figure 17-24 we see an image of 
a tiger. All of the pixel values in this image are between 0 and 255. The sys- 
tem correctly classifies it as a tiger with about 80 percent confidence, with 
smaller confidences for related animals such as a tiger cat and a jaguar. 
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Figure 17-24: An adversarial attack on an image. Left: The input and VGG16's top five 
classes. Middle: The adversarial image, where the pixel values are in the range of about 
[-2, 2], but shown here scaled to the range [0, 255] so they can be seen. Right: The result 
of adding the image and the original (unscaled) adversary together, and the new top 

five classes. 


In the middle of Figure 17-24 we show an image computed by an algo- 
rithm designed to find adversaries. All of the values in this image are about 
in the range [—2, 2], but for this figure, we scaled the values to the range 
[0, 255] so they’d be easier to see. In the top right of Figure 17-23 we show 
the result of adding the tiger and the adversary, so each of the original tiger’s 
pixels is changed by a value within the range [-2, 2]. To our eyes, the tiger 
seems unchanged. Even the thin whiskers look the same. Below that image 
are VGGI1O6’s top five predictions for this new image. The system comes up 
with completely different predictions for the image, none of which come 
anywhere close to the correct class. Except for the low-probability class of 
brain coral, the system doesn’t even think this image is an animal. 

The perturbation image in Figure 17-24 may look random to our eyes, 
but it’s not. This picture was specifically computed to throw off VGG16’s 
prediction for the image of the tiger. 

There are many different ways to compute adversarial images (Rauber, 
Brendel, and Bethge 2018). The range of values in the perturbations these 


methods create for a given image can vary considerably, so to find the small- 
est perturbation, it’s often worth trying a few different methods, also called 
attacks. We can compute adversaries to achieve different goals (Rauber and 
Brendel 2017b). For example, we can ask for a perturbation that simply 
causes the input to be misclassified. Another option asks for a perturbation 
that causes the input to be classified as a specific, desired class. To make 
Figure 17-24, we used an algorithm that is designed to make the classifier’s 
top seven predictions much more unlikely. That is, it takes in the starting 
image and the top seven predictions from the classifier and produces an 
adversary. When we add the adversary to the input and hand that to the 
classifier, none of its new top seven predictions contain any of the previous 
top seven predictions. 

We have to carefully construct adversarial perturbations, which sug- 
gests that they’re exploiting something subtle in our convnets. 

We may find a way to build convnets that resist these attacks, but con- 
volutional networks may be inherently vulnerable to these subtle image 
manipulations (Gilmer et al. 2018). The existence of adversaries suggests 
that convnets still hold surprises for us, and they shouldn’t be considered 
foolproof. There’s more to be learned about what’s going on inside of con- 
volutional networks. 


Summary 


In this chapter we looked at a couple of real convnets: a small one for clas- 
sifying handwritten MNIST digits and the larger VGGI16 network for clas- 
sifying photos. ‘Though our MNIST network was quite small, it was able to 
classify digits with about 99 percent accuracy. 

We looked at the structure of VGGI16, and then two different types of 
visualizations of its filters. We saw that the filters in this network start by 
looking for simple structures like edges and build up to complex and beau- 
tiful organic patterns. 

Finally, we saw that convolutional networks used as image classifiers are 
susceptible to being fooled by adjusting the pixel values by tiny amounts 
that are imperceptible to a human observer. 

In the next chapter we'll look at how to build networks that figure out 
how to compress an input into a much smaller representation and then 
expand that again to produce something close to the original. 
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AUTOENCODERS 


This chapter is about a particular kind of 
learning architecture called an autoencoder. 





One way to think about a standard auto- 
encoder is that it’s a mechanism for compressing 
input, so it takes up less disk space and can be com- 
municated more quickly, much as an MP3 encoder 
compresses music, or a JPG encoder compresses an 


image. The autoencoder gets its name from the idea 


that it automatically learns, by virtue of training, how best to encode, or rep- 
resent, the input data. In practice, we usually use autoencoders for two 
types of jobs: removing the noise from a dataset, and reducing the dimen- 
sionality of a dataset. 

We begin this chapter by looking at how to compress data while pre- 
serving the information we care about. Armed with this information, we 
look at a tiny autoencoder. We'll use it to get our bearings and to discuss 
key ideas about how these systems work and how their version of represent- 
ing the data lets us manipulate it in meaningful ways. Then we’ll make a 
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bigger autoencoder and look more closely at its data representation. We’ ll 
see that the encoded data has a surprising amount of natural structure. 
This enables us to use the second half of the autoencoder as a standalone 
generator. We can feed the generator random inputs and get back new data 
that looks like the training data but is, in fact, a wholly new piece of data. 

We then expand our network’s usefulness by including convolution lay- 
ers, which enable us to work directly with images and other 2D data. We will 
train a convolution-based autoencoder to denoise grainy images, giving us 
back a clean input. We wrap the chapter up with a look at variational autoen- 
coders, which create a more nicely organized representation of the encoded 
data. This makes it even easier to use the second part as a generator, since 
we will have better control over what kind of data it will produce. 


Introduction to Encoding 


Chapter 18 


Compressing files is useful throughout computing. Many people listen 
to their music saved in the MP3 format, which can reduce an audio file 
by a huge amount while still sounding acceptably close to the original 
(Wikipedia 2020b). We often view images using the JPG format, which can 
compress image files down by as much as a factor of 20 while still looking 
acceptably close to the original image (Wikipedia 2020a). In both cases, 
the compressed file is only an approximation of the original. The more we 
compress the file (that is, the less information we save), the easier it is to 
detect the differences between the original and the compressed version. 
We refer to the act of compressing data, or reducing the amount of 
memory required to store it, as encoding. Encoders are part of everyday com- 
puter use. We say that both MP3 and JPG take an input and encode it; then 
we decode or decompress that version to recover or reconstruct some version of 
the original. Generally speaking, the smaller the compressed file, the less 
well the recovered version matches the original 
The MP3 and JPG encoders are entirely different, but they are both 
examples of lossy encoding. Let’s see what this means. 


Lossless and Lossy Encoding 


In previous chapters we used the word loss as a synonym for error, so our 
network’s error function was also called its loss function. In this section, we 
use the word with a slightly different meaning, referring to the degradation 
of a piece of data that has been compressed and then decompressed. The 
greater the mismatch between the original and the decompressed version, 
the greater the loss. 

The idea of loss, or degradation of the input, is distinct from the idea 
of making the input smaller. For example, in Chapter 6, we saw how to use 
Morse code to carry information. The translation of letters to Morse code 
symbols carries no loss, because we can exactly reconstruct the original mes- 
sage from the Morse version. We say that converting, or encoding, our mes- 
sage into Morse code is a lossless transformation. We’re just changing format, 
like changing a book’s typeface or type color. 


To see where loss can get involved, let’s suppose that we’re camping 
in the mountains. On a nearby mountain, our friend Sara is enjoying her 
birthday. We don’t have radios or phones, but both groups have mirrors, 
and we’ve found we can communicate between the mountains by reflecting 
sunlight off our mirrors, sending Morse code back and forth. Suppose that 
we want to send the message, “HAPPY BIRTHDAY SARA BEST WISHES 
FROM DIANA’ (for simplicity, we leave out punctuation). Counting spaces, 
that’s 42 characters. That’s a lot of mirror-wiggling. We decide to leave out 
the vowels, and send “HPP BRTHD SR BST WSHS FRM DN” instead. That’s 
only 28 letters, so we can send this in about two-thirds the time of the full 
message. 

Our new message has lost some information (the vowels) by being com- 
pressed in this way. We say that this is a lossy method of compression. 

We can't make a blanket statement about whether it is or isn’t okay to 
lose some information from any message. If there is loss, then the amount 
of loss we can tolerate depends on the message and all the context around 
it. For example, suppose that our friend Sara is camping with her friend 
Suri, and it just happens that they share a birthday. In this context, “HPP 
BRTHD SR’ is ambiguous, because they can’t tell who we're addressing. 

An easy way to test if a transformation is lossy or lossless is to consider 
if it can be inverted, or run backward, to recover the original data. In the 
case of standard Morse code, we can turn our letters into dot-dash patterns 
and then back to letters again with nothing lost in the process. But when 
we deleted the vowels from our message, those letters were lost forever. We 
can usually guess at them, but we’re only guessing and we can get it wrong. 
Removing the vowels creates a compressed version that is not invertible. 

Both MP3 and JPG are lossy systems for compressing data. In fact, 
they’re very lossy. But both of these compression standards were carefully 
designed to throw away just the “right” information so that in most everyday 
cases, we can’t tell the compressed version from the original. 

This was achieved by carefully studying the properties of each kind of 
data and how it was perceived. For example, the MP3 standard is based not 
just on the properties of sound in general, but on the properties of music 
and of the human auditory system. In the same way, the JPG algorithm is 
not only specialized toward the structure of data within images, but it also 
builds on science describing the human visual system. 

In a perfect but impossible world, compressed files are tiny, and their 
decompressed versions match their corresponding originals perfectly. In 
the real world, we trade off the fidelity, or accuracy, of the decompressed 
image for the file size. Generally speaking, the bigger the file, the better the 
decompressed file matches the original. This makes sense in terms of infor- 
mation theory: a smaller file holds less information than a larger one. When 
the original file has redundancy, we can exploit that to make a lossless com- 
pression in a smaller file (for example, when we compress a text file using 
the ZIP format). But in general, compression usually implies some loss. 

The designers of lossy compression algorithms work hard to selectively 
lose just the information that matters to us the least for that particular 
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type of file. Often this question of “what matters” to a person is an issue of 
debate, leading to a variety of different lossy encoders (such as FLAC and 
AAC for audio, and JPEG and JPEG 2000 for images). 


Blending Representations 


Chapter 18 


Later in this chapter, we will find numerical representations of multiple 
inputs and then blend those to create new data that has aspects of each 
input. There are two general approaches to blending data. We can describe 
the first as content blending. That’s where we blend the content of two pieces 
of data with each other. For example, content blending the images of a cow 
and zebra gives us something like Figure 18-1. 





Figure 18-1: Content blending images of a cow and zebra. Scaling each by 50 percent 
and adding the results together gives us a superposition of the two images, rather than a 
single animal that’s half cow and half zebra. 


The result is a combination of the two images, not an in-between ani- 
mal that is half cow and half zebra. To get a hybrid animal, we would use a 
second approach, called parametric blending, or representation blending. Here 
we work with parameters that describe the thing we're interested in. By 
blending two sets of parameters, depending on the nature of the parame- 
ters and the algorithm we use to create the object, we can create results that 
blend the inherent qualities of the things themselves. 

For example, suppose we have two circles, each described by a center, 
radius, and color, as in Figure 18-2. 

















Figure 18-2: Two circles we’d like to blend 


If we blend the parameters (that is, we blend the two values represent- 
ing the x component of the circle’s center with each other, and the two 
values for y, and similarly for radius and color) then we get an in-between 
circle, as in Figure 18-3. 

















Figure 18-3: Parametric blending of the two circles means blending their parameters 
(center, radius, and color). 


This works well for uncompressed objects. But if we try this with com- 
pressed objects, we rarely get reasonable in-between results. The problem 
is that the compressed form may have little in common with the internal 
structure that we need to meaningfully blend the objects. For example, 
let’s take the sounds of the words cherry and orange. ‘These sounds are our 
objects. We can blend these sounds together by having two people say the 
words at the same time, creating the audio version of our cow and zebra in 
Figure 18-1. 

We can think of turning these sounds into written language as a form 
of compression. If it takes a half-second to say the word cherry, then if we 
use MP3 at a popular compression setting of 128 Kbps, we need about 8,000 
bytes (AudioMountain 2020). If we use the Unicode UTF-32 standard (which 
requires 4 bytes per letter), the written form requires only 24 bytes, which 
is vastly smaller than 8,000. Since the letters are drawn from the alphabet, 
which has a given order, we can blend the representations by blending the 
letters through the alphabet. This isn’t going to work for letters, but let’s fol- 
low the process through because a version of this will work for us later. 

The first letters of “cherry” and “orange” are C and O. In the alpha- 
bet, the region spanned by these letters is COEFGHIJKLMNO. Right in 
the middle is the letter I, so that’s the first letter of our blend. When the 
first letter appears later in the alphabet than the second, as in E to A, we 
count backward. When there’s an even number of letters in the span, we 
chosen the earlier one. As shown in Figure 18-4 this blending gives us the 
sequence IMCPMO. 
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C —— DEFGHIJKLMN ——0O 
H —— IJKLMNOPQ ——R 
ki —————— DCB —————_A 
R QPO N 
R — QPONMLKJ IH ——-G 
YXWVUTSROPONMLKJ LHGFE 


Figure 18-4: Blending the written words cherry and orange 
by finding the midpoint of each letter in the alphabet 


What we wanted was something that, when uncompressed, sounded 
like a blend between the sound of cherry and the sound of orange. Saying the 
word imcpmo out loud definitely does not satisfy that goal. Beyond that, it’s 
a meaningless string of letters that doesn’t correspond to any fruit, or even 
any word in English. 

In this case, blending the compressed representations doesn’t give us 
anything like the blended objects. We will see that a remarkable feature of 
autoencoders, including the variational autoencoder we see at the end of 
the chapter, is that they do allow us to blend the compressed versions, and 
(to a point) recover blended versions of the original data. 


The Simplest Autoencoder 


Chapter 18 


We can build a deep learning system to figure out a compression scheme 
for any data we want. The key idea is to create a place in the network where 
the entire dataset has to be represented by fewer numbers than there are 
in the input. That, after all, is what compression is all about. 

For instance, let’s suppose that our input consists of grayscale images of 
animals, saved at a resolution of 100 by 100. Each image has 100 x 100 = 10,000 
pixels, so our input layer has 10,000 numbers. Let’s arbitrarily say we want to 
find the best way to represent those images using only 20 numbers. 

One way to do this is to build a network as in Figure 18-5. It’s just one layer! 


10,000 numbers <t- 20 numbers 
20 


Figure 18-5: Our first encoder is a single dense, or fully connected, 
layer that turns 10,000 numbers into 20 numbers. 


Our input is 10,000 elements, going into a fully connected layer of only 
20 neurons. The output of those neurons for any given input is our com- 
pressed version of that image. In other words, with just one layer, we’ve built 
an encoder. 


The real trick now would be to be able to recover the original 10,000 
pixel values, or even anything close to them, starting from just these 
20 numbers. To do that, we follow the encoder with a decoder, as in 
Figure 18-6. In this case, we just make a fully connected layer with 10,000 
neurons, one for each output pixel. 


10,000 numbers 10,000 numbers 


20 10,000 


Figure 18-6: An encoder (in blue) turns our 10,000 inputs into 20 variables, then a 
decoder [in beige) turns those back into 10,000 values. 


Because the amount of data is 10,000 elements at the start, 20 in the 
middle, and 10,000 again at the end, we say that we’ve created a bottleneck. 
Figure 18-7 shows the idea. 


flow of data 

















input output 





20 wide 
10,000 wide 10,000 wide 





Figure 18-7: We say the middle of a network like the one shown in Figure 18-6 is a bottleneck 
because it’s shaped like a bottle with a narrow top, or neck. 


Now we can train our system. Each input image is also the output tar- 
get. This tiny autoencoder tries to find the best way to crunch the input into 
just 20 numbers that can be uncrunched to match the target, which is the 
input itself. The compressed representation at the bottleneck is called the 
code, or the latent variables (latent suggests that these values are inherent 
in the input data, just waiting for us to discover them). Usually we make 
the bottleneck using a small layer in the middle of a deep network, as in 
Figure 18-6. Naturally enough, this layer is often called the latent layer or 
the bottleneck layer. The outputs of the neurons on this layer are the latent 
variables. The idea is that these values represent the image in some way. 

This network has no category labels (as with a categorizer) or targets 
(as with a regression model). We don’t have any other information for the 
system other than the input we want it to compress and then decompress. 
We say that an autoencoder is an example of semi-supervised learning. It 
sort-of is supervised learning because we give the system explicit goal data 
(the output should be the same as the input), and it sort-of isn’t supervised 
learning because we don’t have any manually determined labels or targets 
on the inputs. 
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Chapter 18 


Let’s train our tiny autoencoder of Figure 18-6 on an image of a 
tiger and see how it does. We'll feed it the tiger image over and over, 
encouraging the system to output a full-size image of the tiger, despite 
the compression down to just 20 numbers at the bottleneck. The loss 
function compares the pixels of the original tiger with the pixels from 
the autoencoder’s output and adds up the differences, so the more the 
pixels differ, the larger the loss. We trained it until it stopped improving. 
Figure 18-8 shows the result. Each error value shown on the far right is 
the original pixel value minus the corresponding output pixel value (the 
pixels were scaled to the range [0,1)]). 
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Figure 18-8: Training our autoencoder of Figure 18-6 on a tiger. Left: The original, input 
tiger. Middle: The output. Right: The pixel-by-pixel differences between the original and 
output tiger (pixels are in the range [0,1]). The autoencoder seems to have done an amaz- 
ing job since the bottleneck had only 20 numbers. 


This is fantastic! Our system took a picture composed of 10,000 pixel 
values and crunched them down to 20 numbers, and now it appears to have 
recovered the entire picture again, right down to the thin, wispy whiskers. 
The biggest error in any pixel was about | part in 100. It looks like we’ve 
found a fantastic way to do compression! 

But wait a second. This doesn’t make sense. There’s just no way to 
rebuild that tiger image from 20 numbers without doing something sneaky. 
In this case, the sneaky thing is that the network has utterly overfit and 
memorized the image. It simply set up all 10,000 output neurons to take 
those 20 input numbers and reconstruct the original 10,000 input values. 
Put more bluntly, the network merely memorized the tiger. We didn’t 
really compress anything at all. Each of the 10,000 inputs went to each of 
the 20 neurons in the bottleneck layer, requiring 20 x 10,000 = 200,000 
weights, and then the 20 bottleneck results all went to each of the 10,000 
neurons in the output layer, requiring another 200,000 weights, which then 
produced the picture of the tiger. We basically found a way to store 10,000 
numbers using only 400,000 numbers. Hooray? 

In fact, most of those numbers are irrelevant. Remember that each neu- 
ron has a bias that’s added alongside the incoming weighted inputs. The 
output neurons are relying on mostly their bias values and not too much on 
the inputs. To test this, Figure 18-9 shows the result of giving the autoen- 
coder a picture of a flight of stairs. It doesn’t do a poor job of compressing 


and decompressing the stairs. Instead, it mostly ignores the stairs, and gives 
us back the memorized tiger. The output isn’t exactly the input tiger, as 
shown by the rightmost image, but if we just look at the output, it’s hard to 
see any hint of the stairs. 





Figure 18-9: Left: We present our tiny autoencoder trained on just the tiger with an image 
of a stairway. Middle: The output is the tiger! Right: The difference between the output 
image and the original tiger. 


The error bar on the right of Figure 18-9 shows that our errors are 
much larger than those of Figure 18-8, but the tiger still looks a lot like the 
original. 

Let’s make a real stress test of the idea that the network is mostly rely- 
ing on the bias values. We can feed the autoencoder an input image that is 
zero everywhere. Then it has no input values to work with, and only the bias 
values contribute to the output. Figure 18-10 shows the result. 





Figure 18-10: When we give our tiny autoencoder a field of pure black, it uses the bias 
values to give us back a low quality, but recognizable, version of the tiger. Left: The black 
input. Middle: The output. Right: The difference between the output and the original tiger. 
Note that the range of differences runs from O to almost 1, unlike Figure 18-9 where they 
ran from about -0.4 to 0. 


No matter what input we give to this network, we will always get back 
some version of the tiger as output. The autoencoder has trained itself to 
produce the tiger every time. 

A real test of this autoencoder would be to teach it a bunch of images 
and see how well it compresses them. Let’s try again with a set of 25 photo- 
graphs, shown in Figure 18-11. 
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Figure 18-11: The 25 photographs that we used, in addition to the tiger, to train our tiny autoencoder. Each 
image was rotated by 90 degrees, 180 degrees, and 270 degrees during training. 


We made the database larger by training not just on each image, but 
also on each image rotated by 90 degrees, 180 degrees, and 270 degrees. 
Our training set was the tiger (and its three rotations) and the 100 images 
of Figure 18-11 with rotations, for a total of 104 images. 

Now that the system is trying to remember how to represent all 104 of 
these pictures with just 20 numbers, it should be no surprise that it can’t do 
a very good job. Figure 18-12 shows what this autoencoder produces when 
we ask it to compress and decompress the tiger. 





Figure 18-12: We trained our autoencoder of Figure 18-6 with the 100 images of Fig- 
ure 18-11 (each image plus its rotated versions), along with the four rotations of the tiger. 
Using this training, we gave it the tiger on the left, and it produced the output in the middle. 
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Now that the system isn’t allowed to cheat, the result doesn’t look like a 
tiger at all, and everything makes sense again. We can see a little bit of four- 
way rotational symmetry in the result, owing to our training on the rotated 
versions of the input images. We could do better by increasing the number 
of neurons in the bottleneck, or latent, layer. But since we want to com- 
press our inputs as much as possible, adding more values to the bottleneck 
should be a last resort. We’d rather do the best possible job we can with as 
few values as we can get away with. 

Let’s try to improve the performance by considering a more complex 
architecture than just the two dense layers we’ve been using so far. 


A Better Autoencoder 


In this section, we’ll explore a variety of autoencoder architectures. To com- 
pare them, we’ll use the MNIST database we saw in Chapter 17. To recap, 
this is a big, free database of hand-drawn, grayscale digits from 0 to 9, saved 
at a resolution of 28 by 28 pixels. Figure 18-13 shows some typical digit 
images from the MNIST dataset. 
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Figure 18-13: A sampling of the handwritten digits from the MNIST dataset 
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To run our simple autoencoder on this data, we need to change the size 
of the inputs and outputs of Figure 18-6 to fit the MNIST data. Each image 
has 28 x 28 = 784 pixels. Thus, our input and output layer now needs 784 ele- 
ments instead of 10,000. Let’s flatten the 2D image into a single big list before 
we feed it to the network and leave the bottleneck at 20. Figure 18-14 shows the 
new autoencoder. In this diagram, as well as those to come, we won't draw the 
flatten layer at the start, or the reshaping layer at the end that “undoes” the 
flattening and turns the list of 784 numbers back into a 28 by 28 grid. 


184 184 


20 184 
Figure 18-14: Our two-layer autoencoder for MNIST data 


Let’s train this for 50 epochs (that is, we run through all 60,000 train- 
ing examples 50 times). Some results are shown in Figure 18-15. 
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Figure 18-15: Running five digits from the MNIST dataset through our trained autoen- 
coder of Figure 18-14, which uses 20 latent variables. Top row: Five pieces of input data. 
Bottom row: The reconstructed images. 










Figure 18-15 is pretty amazing. Our two-layer network learned how to take 
each input of 784 pixels, squash it down to just 20 numbers, and then blow it 
back up to 784 pixels. The resulting digits are blurry, but recognizable. 

Let’s try reducing the number of latent variables down to 10. We 
expect things are going to look a lot worse. Figure 18-16 shows that they 
are indeed worse. 
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Figure 18-16: Top row: The original MNIST images. Bottom row: 
The output of our autoencoder using 10 latent variables. 










This is getting pretty bad. The 2 seems to be turning into a 3 with a bite 
taken out of it, and the 4 seems to be turning into a 9. But that’s what we get 


for crushing these images down to 10 numbers. That’s just not enough to 
enable the system to do a good job of representing the input. 

The lesson is that our autoencoder needs to have both enough compu- 
tational power (that is, enough neurons and weights) to figure out how to 
encode the data, and enough latent variables to find a useful compressed 
representation of the input. 

Let’s see how deeper models perform. We can build the encoder and 
decoder with any types of layers we like. We can make deep autoencoders 
with lots of layers, or shallow ones with only a few, depending on our data. 
For now, let’s continue using fully connected layers, but let’s add some more 
of them to create a deeper autoencoder. We’ll construct the encoder stage 
from several hidden layers of decreasing size until we reach the bottleneck, 
and then we’ll build a decoder from several more hidden layers of increas- 
ing size until they reach the same size as the input. 

Figure 18-17 shows this approach where now we have three layers of 
encoding and three of decoding. 


912 256 20 256 912 784 


Figure 18-17: A deep autoencoder built out of fully connected (or dense) layers. Blue icons: A three-layer 
encoder. Beige icons: A three-layer decoder. 


We often build these fully connected layers so that their numbers of 
neurons decrease (and then increase) by a multiple of two, as when we go 
between 512 and 256. That choice often works out well, but there’s no rule 
enforcing it. 

Let’s train this autoencoder just like the others, for 50 epochs. 

Figure 18-18 shows the results. 
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Figure 18-18: Predictions from our deep autoencoder of 
Figure 18-17, Top row: Images from the MNIST test set. 
Bottom row: Output from our trained autoencoder when 
presented with the test digits. 


The results are just a little blurry, but they match the originals unam- 
biguously. Compare these results to Figure 18-15, which also used 20 latent 
variables. These images are much clearer. By providing additional compute 
power to find those variables (in the encoder), and extra power in turning 
them back into images (in the decoder), we’ve gotten much better results 
out of our 20 latent variables. 
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Let’s look more closely at the results produced by the autoencoder network 
in Figure 18-17. 


A Closer Look at the Latent Variables 


We've seen that the latent variables are a compressed form of the inputs, 
but we haven't looked at the latent variables themselves. Figure 18-19 shows 
graphs of the 20 latent variables produced by the network in Figure 18-17 in 
response to our five test images, and the images that the decoder constructs 


from them. 
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Figure 18-19: Top row: The 20 latent variables for each of our five images produced by 
the network in Figure 18-17, Bottom row: The images decompressed from the latent vari- 
ables above them. 


The latent variables shown in Figure 18-19 are typical, in the sense that 
latent variables rarely show any obvious connection to the input data from 
which they were produced. The network has found its own private, highly 
compressed form for representing its inputs, and that form often makes no 
sense to us. For example, we can see a couple of consistent holes in the graphs 
(in positions 4, 5, and 14), but there’s no obvious reason from this one set of 
images why those values are 0 (or nearly 0) for these inputs. Looking at more 
data would surely help, but the problem of interpretation remains, in general. 

The mysterious nature of the latent variables is fine, because we rarely 
care about directly interpreting these values. Later on, we'll play with the 
latent values, by blending and averaging them, but we won't care about what 
these numbers represent. They’re just a private code that the network cre- 
ated during training that lets it compress and then decompress each input 
as well as possible. 


The Parameter Space 


Though we usually don’t care about the numerical values in the latent 
variables, it is still useful to get a feeling for what latent variables are pro- 
duced by similar and different inputs. For example, if we feed the system 


two images of a seven that are almost the same, will the images be assigned 
almost the same latent variables? Or might they be wildly far apart? 

To answer these questions, let’s continue with the simple deep autoen- 
coder of Figure 18-17. But instead of making the last stage of the encoder a 
fully connected layer of 20 neurons, let’s drop that to merely two neurons, so 
we have just two latent variables. The point of this is that we can plot the two 
variables on the page as (x,y) pairs. Of course, if we generate images from 
just two latent variables, those images will come out extremely blurry, but it’s 
worth the exercise so we can see the structure of these simple latent variables. 

In Figure 18-20 we encoded 10,000 MNIST images, found each image’s 
two latent variables, and then plotted them as a point. Each dot is color- 
coded for the label assigned to the image it came from. We say that an 
image like Figure 18-20 is a visualization of latent variable space, or more sim- 
ply, latent space. 
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Figure 18-20: After training a deep autoencoder with only two latent variables, 
we show the latent variables assigned to each of 10,000 MNIST images. 
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There’s a lot of structure here! The latent variables aren’t being 
assigned numerical values totally at random. Instead, similar images are 
getting assigned similar latent variables. The 1’s, 3s, and Os seem to fall 
into their own zones. Many of the other digits seem to be scrambled in the 
lower-left of the plot, getting assigned similar values. Figure 18-21 shows a 
close-up view of that region. 
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Figure 18-21: A close-up of the lower-left corner of Figure 18-20 


It’s not a total jumble. The 0’s have their own band, and while the oth- 
ers are a bit mixed up, we can see they all seem to fall into well-defined 
zones. 

Though we expect the images to be blurry, let’s make pictures from 
these 2D latent values. We can see from Figure 18-20 that the first latent 
variable (which we’re drawing on the X axis) takes on values from 0 to 
about 40, and the second latent variable (which we’re drawing on the Y 
axis) takes on values from 0 to almost 70. 

Let’s make a square grid of decoded images, following the recipe in 
Figure 18-22. We can make a box that runs from 0 to 55 along each axis 
(that’s a little too short in Y, but a little too long in X). We can pick (x,y) 
points inside this grid, and then feed those two numbers to the decoder, 
producing a picture. Then we can draw the picture at that (x,y) position in 
a corresponding grid. We found that 23 steps on each axis produced a nice 
image that’s dense, but not overly so. 

Figure 18-23 shows the result. 
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Figure 18-22: Making a grid of images by decoding (x,y) pairs from Figure 18-20 (and a 
little beyond). On the left, we select an (x,y) pair located at about (22,8). Then we pass 


these two numbers through the decoder, creating the tiny output image on the right. 
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Figure 18-23: Images generated from latent variables in the range of Figure 18-22 
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The 1’s spray along the top, as expected. Surprisingly, the 7’s dominate 
the right side. As before, let’s look at the images in a close-up of the lower- 
left corner, shown in Figure 18-24. 
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Figure 18-24: Images from the close-up range of latent variables in Figure 18-23 


The digits are frequently fuzzy, and they don’t fall into clear zones. 

This is not just because we're using a very simple encoder, but because we’re 
encoding our inputs into just two latent variables. With more latent vari- 
ables, things become more separated and distinct, but we can’t draw simple 
pictures of those high-dimensional spaces. Nevertheless, this shows us that 
even with an extreme compression down to just two latent variables, the sys- 
tem assigned those values in ways that grouped similar digits together. 

Let’s look more closely at this space. Figure 18-25 shows the images pro- 
duced by taking (x,y) values along four lines through the plot and feeding 
those to the decoder to produce images. 

This confirms that the encoder assigned similar latent variables to simi- 
lar images and seemed to build clusters of different images, with each varia- 
tion of the image in its own region. That’s a whole lot of structure. As we 
increase our number of latent variables from this ridiculously small value of 
two, the encoder continues to produce clustered regions, but they become 
more distinct and there is less overlapping. 
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Figure 18-25: For each arrow, we took eight equally spaced steps from the start to the 
end, producing eight (x,y) pairs. The decoded images for these pairs are shown in the 
corresponding row. 


Blending Latent Variables 


Now that we’ve seen the structure inherent in the latent variables, we can 
put it to use. In particular, let’s blend some pairs of latent variables together 
and see if we get an intermediate image. In other words, let’s do parametric 
blending on the images, as we discussed earlier, where the latent variables 
are the parameters. 

We actually did this in Figure 18-25 as we blended the two latent vari- 
ables from one end of an arrow to the other. But there, we were using an 
autoencoder with just two latent variables, so it wasn’t able to represent the 
images very well. The results were mostly blurry. Let’s use some more latent 
variables so we can get a feeling for what this kind of blending, or interpola- 
tzon, looks like in more complex models. 

Let’s return to the six-layer version of our deep autoencoder of Fig- 
ure 18-17, which has 20 latent variables. We can pick out pairs of images, 
find the latent variables for each one, and then simply average each pair of 
latent variables. ‘That is, we have a list of 20 numbers for the first image (its 
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latent variables) and a list of 20 numbers for the second image. We blend 
the first number in each list together, then the second number in each list, 
and so on, until we have a new list of 20 numbers. This is the new set of 
latent variables that we hand to the decoder, which produces an image. 

Figure 18-26 shows five pairs of images blended this way. 

As we expect, the system isn’t simply blending the images with content 
blending (like we did for the cow and zebra in Figure 18-1). Instead, the auto- 
encoder is producing intermediate images that have qualities of both inputs. 





Figure 18-26: Examples of blending latent variables in our deep autoencoder. 
Top row: Five images from the MNIST dataset. Middle row: Five other images. 
Bottom row: The image resulting from averaging the latent variables of the two 
images directly above, and then decoding. 


These results aren’t absurd. For example, in the second column, the 
blend between a 2 and 4 looks like a partial 8. That makes sense. Fig- 
ure 18-23 shows us that the 2s, 4s, and 8s are close together in the diagram 
with only 2 latent variables, so it’s reasonable that they could still be near 
one another in a 20-dimensional diagram with 20 latent variables. 

Let’s look at this kind of blending of latent variables more closely. 
Figure 18-27 shows three new pairs of digits with six equally spaced steps of 
interpolation. 








Figure 18-27: Blending the latent variables. For each row, we blend between the leftmost 
and rightmost sets of latent variables. 


The far left and right of each row are images from the MNIST data. We 
found the 20 latent variables for each endpoint, created six equally spaced 
blends of those latent variables, and then ran those blended latents through 
the decoder. The system is trying to move from one image to another, but 
it’s not producing very reasonable intermediate digits. Even when going 
from a 5 toa 5 in the middle row, the intermediate values almost break up 
into two separate pieces before rejoining. Some of the blends near the mid- 
dle of the top and bottom rows don’t look like any digits at all. Although 
the ends are recognizable, the blends fall apart very quickly. Blending 
latent parameters in this autoencoder smoothly changes the image from 
one digit to another, but the in-betweens are just weird shapes, rather than 
some kind of blended digits. We’ve seen that sometimes this is due to mov- 
ing through dense regions where similar latent variables encode different 
digits. A bigger problem is conceptual. ‘These examples may not even be 
wrong, since it’s not clear what a digit that’s partly 0 and partly | should look 
like, were we able to make one. Maybe the 0 should get thinner? Maybe the 
1 should curl up into a circle? So although these blends don’t look like dig- 
its, they're reasonable results. 

Some of these interpolated latent values can land in regions of latent 
space where there’s no nearby data. In other words, we’re asking the 
decoder to reconstruct an image from values of latent variables that don’t 
have any nearby neighbors in latent space. The decoder is producing some- 
thing, and that output has some qualities of the nearby regions, but the 
decoder is essentially guessing. 


Predicting from Novel Input 


Let’s try to use this deep autoencoder trained on MNIST data to compress 
and then decompress our tiger image. We will shrink the tiger to 28 by 28 
pixels to match the network’s input size, so it’s going to look very blurry. 

The tiger is like nothing the network has ever seen before, so it’s com- 
pletely ill-equipped to deal with this data. It tries to “see” a digit in the image 
and produces a corresponding output. Figure 18-28 shows the results. 





Figure 18-28: Encoding and then decoding a 28 by 28 version of 
our tiger of Figure 18-8 with our deep autoencoder of 20 latent 
variables, trained on the MNIST handwritten digit dataset 
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It looks like the algorithm has tried to find a spot that combines several 
different digits. The splotch in the middle isn’t much of a match to the 
tiger, but there’s no reason it should be. 

Using information learned from digits to compress and decompress a 
tiger is like trying to build a guitar using parts taken from pencil sharpen- 
ers. Even if we do our best, the result isn’t likely to be a good guitar. An 
autoencoder can only meaningfully encode and decode the type of data it’s 
been trained on because it created meaning for the latent variables only to 
represent that data. When we surprise it with something completely differ- 
ent, it does its best, but it’s not going to be very good. 

There are several variations on the basic autoencoder concept. Since 
we re working with images, and convolution is a natural approach for that 
kind of data, let’s build an autoencoder using convolution layers. 


Convolutional Autoencoders 


We said earlier that our encoding and decoding stages could contain any 
kind of layers we wanted. Since our running example uses image data, 
let’s use convolutional layers. In other words, let’s build a convolutional 
autoencoder. 

We will design an encoder to use several layers of convolution to scale 
down the original 28 by 28 MNIST image in stages until it’s just 7 by 7. All 
of our convolutions will use 3 by 3 filters, and zero-padding. As shown in 
Figure 18-29, we start with a convolution layer with 16 filters and follow it by 
a maximum pooling layer with a 2 by 2 cell, giving us a tensor that is 14 by 
14 by 16 (we could have used striding during convolution, but we've sepa- 
rated the steps here for clarity). Then we apply another convolution, this 
time with 8 filters, and follow that with pooling, producing a tensor that’s 
7 by 7 by 8. The final encoder layer uses three filters, producing a tensor 
that’s 7 by 7 by 3 at the bottleneck. Thus, our bottleneck represents the 768 
inputs with 7 x 7 x 3 = 147 latent variables. 
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Figure 18-29: The architecture of our convolutional autoencoder. In the encoding stage (blue), we have three 
convolutional layers. The first two layers are each followed by a pooling layer, so by the end of the third con- 
volutional layer, we have an intermediate tensor of shape 7 by 7 by 3. The decoder (beige) uses convolution 
and upsampling to grow the bottleneck tensor back into a 28 by 28 by 1 output. 


Our decoder runs the process in reverse. The first upsampling layer 
produces a tensor that’s 14 by 14 by 3. The following convolution and 
upsampling gives us a tensor that’s 28 by 28 by 16, and the final convolution 
produces a tensor of shape 28 by 28 by 1. As before, we’re leaving out the 
flattening step at the start and the reshaping step at the end. 

Since we’ve got 147 latent variables, along with the power of the con- 
volutional layers, we should expect better results than with our previous 
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autoencoder of just 20 latent variables. We trained this network for 50 
epochs, just as before. The model was still improving at that point, but we 
stopped at 50 epochs for the sake of comparison with the previous models. 
Figure 18-30 shows five examples from the test set and their decom- 
pressed versions after running through our convolutional autoencoder. 
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Figure 18-30: Top row: Five elements from the MNIST test set. 
Bottom row: The images produced by our convolutional auto- 
encoder given the image above it as input. 






These results are pretty great. The images aren't identical, but they’re 
very close. 

Just for fun, let’s try giving the decoder step nothing but noise. Since 
our latent variables are a tensor of size 7 by 7 by 3, our noise values need 
to be a 3D volume of the same shape. Rather than try to draw such a 
block of numbers, we will just show the topmost 7 by 7 slice of the block. 
Figure 18-31 shows the results. 





Figure 18-31: Images produced by handing an input tensor of random values to the 
decoder stage of our convolutional neural network 


This just produces randomly splotchy images, which seems a fair output 
for a random input. 


Blending Latent Variables 


Let’s blend the latent variables in our convolutional autoencoder and see 
how it goes. In Figure 18-32 we show our grid using the same images as in 
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Figure 18-26. We find the latent variables for each image in the top two 
rows, blend them equally, and then decode the interpolated variables to 
create the bottom row. 

The results are pretty gloppy, though some have a feeling of being a 
mix of the images from the rows above. Again, we shouldn’t be too sur- 
prised, since it’s not clear what a digit halfway between, say, 7 and 3 ought 
to look like. 





Figure 18-32: Blending latent variables in the convolutional autoencoder. 
Top two rows: Samples from the MNIST dataset. Bottom row: The result of 
an equal blend of the latent variables from each of the above images. 


Let’s look at multiple steps along the way in the same three blends that 
we used before in Figure 18-27. The results are shown in Figure 18-33. 
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Figure 18-33: Blending the latent variables of two MNIST test images and then decoding 








The left and right ends of each row are images created by encoding and 
decoding an MNIST image. In between are the results of blending their 
latent variables and then decoding. This isn’t looking a whole lot better 
than our simpler autoencoder. So just because we have more latent vari- 
ables, we still run into trouble when we try to reconstruct using inputs that 
are too unlike the samples that the system was trained on. For example, 
in the top row we didn’t train on any input images that were in some way 
“between” a 4 and 3, so the system didn’t have any good information on 
how to produce images from latent values representing such a thing. 


Predicting from Novel Input 


Let’s repeat our completely unfair test by giving the low-resolution tiger to 
our convolutional neural net. The results are shown in Figure 18-34. 

If we squint, it looks like the major dark regions around the eyes, the 
sides of the mouth, and the nose, have been preserved. Maybe. Or maybe 
that’s just imagination. 

As with our earlier autoencoder built from fully connected layers, our 
convolutional autoencoder is trying to find a tiger somewhere in the latent 
space of digits. We shouldn't expect it to do well. 





Figure 18-34: The low-resolution tiger we applied to our convolutional 
autoencoder, and the result. It’s not very tiger-like. 


Denoising 


A popular use of autoencoders is to remove noise from samples. A par- 
ticularly interesting application is to remove the speckling that sometimes 
appears in computer-generated images (Bako et al. 2017; Chaitanya 2017). 
These bright and dark points, which can look like static, or snow, can be 
produced when we generate an image quickly, without refining all the 
results. 

Let’s see how to use an autoencoder to remove bright and dark dots 
in an image. We will use the MNIST dataset again, but this time, we'll 
add some random noise to our images. At every pixel, we pick a value from 
a Gaussian distribution with a mean of 0, so we get positive and negative 
values, add them in, and then clip the resulting values to the range 0 to 1. 
Figure 18-35 shows some MNIST training images with this random noise 


applied. 
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Figure 18-35: Top: MNIST training digits. Bottom: The same digits but with random noise. 
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Our goal is to give our trained autoencoder the noisy versions of the 
digits in the bottom row of Figure 18-35 and have it return cleaned-up ver- 
sions like the top row of in Figure 18-35. Our hope is that the latent vari- 
ables won’t encode the noise, so we'll get back just the digits. 

We'll use an autoencoder with the same general structure as 
Figure 18-29, though with different numbers of filters (Chollet 2017). 
Figure 18-36 shows the architecture. 
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Figure 18-36: A denoising autoencoder 
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To train our autoencoder, we'll give it noisy image inputs and their cor- 
responding clean, noise-free versions as the targets we want it to produce. 
We'll train with all 60,000 images for 100 epochs. 

The tensor at the end of the decoding step in Figure 18-35 (that is, 
after the third convolution) has size 7 by 7 by 32, for a total of 1,568 num- 
bers. So our “bottleneck” in this model is twice the size of the input. That 
would be bad if our goal was compression, but here we’re trying to remove 
noise, SO minimizing the number of latent variables isn’t as much of a 
concern. 

How well does it perform? Figure 18-37 shows some of the noisy inputs 
and the autoencoder’s outputs. It cleaned up the pixels very well, giving us 
great-looking results. 





Figure 18-37: Top row: Digits with noise added. Bottom row: The same 
digits denoised by our model of Figure 18-36. 


In Chapter 16, we discussed that explicit upsampling and downsam- 
pling layers are falling out of favor, replaced by striding and transposed 
convolution. Let’s follow that trend to simplify our model of Figure 18-36 
to make Figure 18-38, which is now made up of nothing but a sequence of 
five convolution layers. The first two convolutions use striding to replace 
explicit downsampling layers, and the last two layers use repetition instead 
of explicit upsampling layers. Recall that we’re assuming zero-padding in 
each convolution layer. 


32 x (3x3) 32 x (3x3) 32 x (3x3) 32 x (3x3) 1 x (3x3) 
ReLU ReLU ReLU ReLU sigmoid 
stride (2,2) stride (2,2) repeat(2,2) repeat (2,2) 


Figure 18-38: The autoencoder of Figure 18-36 but using downsampling and upsampling inside the convolu- 
tion layers, as shown by the wedges attached to the convolution icons 


Figure 18-39 shows the results. 





Figure 18-39: The results of our denoising model of Figure 18-38 


The outputs are quite close, though there are small differences (for 
example, look at the bottom-left of the 0). The first model, Figure 18-36, 
with explicit layers for upsampling and downsampling, took roughly 300 
seconds per epoch on a late 2014 iMac with no GPU support. The simpler 
model of Figure 18-38 took only about 200 seconds per epoch so it shaved 
off about one-third of the training time. 

It would require a more careful problem statement, testing, and review 
of the results to decide if either of these models produces better results 
than the other for this task. 


Variational Autoencoders 


The autoencoders we've seen so far have tried to find the most efficient way 
to compress an input so that it can later be re-created. A variational autoen- 
coder (VAE) shares the same general architecture as those networks but does 
an even better job of clumping the latent variables and filling up the latent 
space. 

VAEs also differ from our previous autoencoders because they have 
some unpredictability. Our previous autoencoders were deterministic. That 
is, given the same input, they always produce the same latent variables, and 
those latent variables always then produce the same output. But a VAE uses 
probabilistic ideas (that is, random numbers) in the encoding stage; if we 
run the same input through the system multiple times, we get a slightly dif- 
ferent output each time. We say that a VAE is nondeterministic. 
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As we look at the VAE, let’s continue to phrase our discussion in terms 
of images (and pixels) for concreteness, but like all of our other machine 
learning algorithms, a VAE can be applied to any kind of data: sound, 
weather, movie preferences, or anything else we can represent numerically. 


Distribution of Latent Variables 


In our previous autoencoders we didn’t impose any conditions on the struc- 
ture of the latent variables. In Figure 18-20, we saw that a fully connected 
encoder seemed to naturally group the latent variables into blobs radiating 
to the right and upward from a common starting point at (0,0). That struc- 
ture wasn’t a design goal. It just came out that way as a result of the nature 
of the network we built. The convolutional network in Figure 18-38 pro- 
duces similar results when we reduce the bottleneck to two latent variables, 
shown here in Figure 18-40. 








Figure 18-40: The latent variables produced by the convolutional autoencoder 
of Figure 18-38 with a bottleneck of two latent variables. These samples are drawn 
from both densely mixed and sparse regions. 


Figure 18-40 shows decoded images generated from latent variables 
chosen from both dense and sparse regions. 

In Figure 18-22 we saw that we can pick any pair of latent variables and 
run those values through a decoder to make an image. Figure 18-40 shows 
that if we pick these points in the dense zones, or the unoccupied zones, 
we often get back images that don’t look like digits. It would be great if we 
could find a way to set things up so that any pair of inputs always (or almost 
always) produces a good-looking digit. 

Ideally, it would be great if each digit had its own zone, the zones didn’t 
overlap, and we didn’t have any big, empty spaces. There’s not much we can 
do about filling in empty zones, since those are places where we just don’t 
have input data. But we can try to break apart the mixed zones so that each 
digit occupies its own region of the latent space. 

Let’s see how a variational autoencoder does a good job of meeting 
these goals. 


Variational Autoencoder Structure 


As so often happens with good ideas, the VAE was invented simultane- 
ously but independently by at least two different groups (Kingma and 
Welling 2014; Rezende, Mohamed, and Wierstra 2014). Understanding the 
technique in detail requires working through some math (Durr 2016), so 
instead, let’s take an approximate and conceptual approach. Because our 
intent is to capture the gist of the method rather than its precise mechan- 
ics, we will skip some details and gloss over others. 

Our goal is to create a generator that can take in random latent vari- 
ables and produce new outputs that are reasonably like inputs that had 
similar latent values. Recall that the distribution of the latent variables is 
created together by the encoder and decoder during training. During that 
process, in addition to making sure the latent variables let us reconstruct 
the inputs, we also desire that the latent variables obey three properties. 

First, all of the latent variables should be gathered into one region of 
latent space so we know what the ranges should be for our random values. 
Second, latent variables produced by similar inputs (that is, images that 
show the same digit) should be clumped together. Third, we want to mini- 
mize empty regions in the latent space. 

To satisfy these criteria, we can use a more complicated error term 
that punishes the system when it makes latent samples that don’t follow the 
rules. Since the whole point of learning is to minimize the error, the system 
will learn how to create latent values that are structured the way we want. 
The architecture and the error term are designed to work together. Let’s 
see what that error term looks like. 


Clustering the Latent Variables 


Let’s first tackle the idea of keeping all latent variables together in one 
place. We can do that by imposing a rule, or constraint, which we build into 
the error term. 
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Our constraint is that the values for each latent variable, when plotted, 
come close to forming a unit Gaussian distribution. Recall from Chapter 2 
that a Gaussian is the famous bell curve, illustrated in Figure 18-41. 


0 


Figure 18-4]: A Gaussian curve 


When we place two Gaussians at right angles to one another, we get a 
bump above the plane, as in Figure 18-42. 
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Figure 18-42: In 3D, we can place two Gaussians at right angles. Together, they form a bump over the plane. 


Figure 18-42 shows a 3D visualization of a 2D distribution. We can cre- 
ate an actual 3D distribution by including another Gaussian on the Z axis. 
If we think of the resulting bump as a density, then this 3D Gaussian is like 
a dandelion puff, which is dense in the center but becomes sparser as we 
move outward. 





1 0 1 


Figure 18-43: A Gaussian is described by its mean (the loca- 
tion of its center), and its standard deviation (the symmetrical 
distance that contains about 68 percent of its area). Here we 
have a center of O, and a standard deviation of 1. 


By analogy, we can imagine a Gaussian of any number of dimensions, 
just by saying that each dimension’s density follows a Gaussian curve on 
its axis. And that’s what we do here. We tell the VAE to learn values for 
the latent variables so that, when we look at the latent variables for lots 
of training samples and we count up how many times each value occurs, 
every variable’s counts form a distribution like a Gaussian that has its mean 
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(or center) at 0, and a standard deviation (that is, its spread) of 1, as in 
Figure 18-43. Recall from Chapter 2 that this means that about 68 percent 
of the values we produce for this latent variable fall between —1 and 1. 

When we’re done training, we know that our latent variables will be 
distributed according to this pattern. If we pick new values to feed to the 
decoder, and we select them from this distribution (where we’re more likely 
to pick each value near its center and within the bulk of its bump rather 
than off to the edges), we are likely to generate sets of latent values that are 
near values we learned from the training set, and thus we can create an out- 
put that is also like the training set. This naturally also keeps the samples 
together in the same area, since they're all trying to match a Gaussian dis- 
tribution with a center of 0. 

Getting the latent variables to fall within unit Gaussians, as shown in 
Figure 18-43, is an ideal we rarely achieve. There’s a tradeoff between how 
well the variables match Gaussians and how accurate the system can be in 
re-creating inputs (Frans 2016). The system automatically learns that trade- 
off during the training session, striving to keep the latents Gaussian-like 
while also reconstructing the inputs well. 


Clumping Digits Together 


Our next goal is getting the latent values of all images with the same digits 
to clump together. To do this, let’s use a clever trick that involves some ran- 
domness. It’s a bit subtle. 

Let’s start by assuming that we’ve already achieved this goal. We will see 
what this implies from a particular point of view, and that will tell us how to 
actually bring it about. For example, we’re assuming that every set of latent 
variables for an image of, say, the digit 2 is near every other set of latent vari- 
ables for images of the digit 2. We can do even better, though. Some 2s have 
a loop in the lower-left corner. So, in addition to having all the 2s clumped 
together, we can keep all the 2s with loops together and all the 2s without 
loops together, and the region between those clumps is filled with the latent 
variables of 2s that sort-of have a loop, as in Figure 18-44. 

Now let’s carry this idea to its limit. Whatever the shape and style and 
line thickness and tilt and so on of every image that’s labeled a 2, we’ll 
assign that image latent variables that are near other images labeled 2 that 
show about the same shape and style. We can gather together all the 2s 
with a loop and all those without, all those drawn with straight lines and all 
those drawn with curves, all those with a thick stroke and all those with a 
thin one, all the 2s that are tall, and so on. That’s the major value of using 
lots of latent variables: they let us clump together all of the different combi- 
nations of these features, which wouldn't be possible in just two dimensions. 
In one place we have thin straight no-loop 2s, another region has thick 
curved no-loop 2s, and so on, for every combination. 
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Figure 18-44: A grid of 2s organized so that neighbors are all like one another. 
We want the latent variables for these 2s to follow roughly this kind of structure. 


If we had to identify all of these features ourselves, this scheme wouldn't 
be very practical. But a VAE not only learns the different features, it auto- 
matically creates all the different groupings for us as it learns. As usual, we 
just feed in images and the system does all the rest of the work. 

This “nearness” criterion is measured in latent space, where there’s one 
dimension for each latent variable. In two dimensions, each set of latent 
variables creates a point on the plane, and their distance (or “nearness” 
is the length of the line between them. We can generalize this idea to any 
number of dimensions, so we can always find the distance between two sets 
of latent variables, even if each one has 30 or even 300 values: we just mea- 
sure the length of the line that joins them. 

We want the system to clump together similar-looking inputs. But 
recall that we also want each latent variable to form a Gaussian distribu- 
tion. These two criteria can come into conflict. By introducing some ran- 
domness, we can tell the system to “usually” clump the latent variables for 
similar input, and “usually” also distribute those variables along a Gaussian 
curve. Let’s see how randomness lets us make that happen. 


Introducing Randomness 


Suppose that our system is given an input of an image of the digit 2, and 
as usual, the encoder finds the latent variables for it. Before we hand these 
to the decoder to produce an output image, let’s add a little randomness to 
each of the latent variables and pass those modified values to the decoder, 
as in Figure 18-45. 


random 


numbers 
1.2 +-0.1= 1.1 


-0.3 + 0.3= 0.0 


encoder —> 25+ 0.2= 2.7 —» decoder 


latent 
variables 


Figure 18-45: One way to add randomness to the output of the encoder is to add a ran- 
dom value to each latent variable before passing them to the decoder. 


Because we're assuming that all of the examples of the same style are 
clumped together, the output image we generate from the perturbed latent 
variables will be similar to (but different from) our input, and thus the 
error that measures the difference between the images will also be low. 
Then we can make lots of new 2’s that are like the input 2, just by adding 
different small random numbers to the same set of latent values. 

That’s how it works once the clumping has already been done. To get 
the clumping done in the first place, all we have to do is give the network a 
big error score during training when this perturbed output doesn’t come 
very close to matching the input. Because the system wants to minimize the 
error, it learns that latent values that are close to the input’s original latent 
values should produce images that are close to the input image. As a result, 
the latent values for similar inputs get clumped together, just as we desired. 

But we took a shortcut just now that we can't follow in practice. If we 
just add random numbers as in Figure 18-45, we won't be able to use the 
backpropagation algorithm we saw in Chapter 14 to train the model. The 
problem comes about because backpropagation needs to compute the gra- 
dients flowing through the network, but the mathematics of an operation 
like Figure 18-45 don’t let us calculate the gradients the way we need to. 
And without backpropagation, our whole learning process disappears in a 
puff of smoke. 

VAEs use a clever idea to get around this problem, replacing the pro- 
cess of adding random values with a similar idea that does about the same 
job, but which lets us compute the gradient. It’s a little bit of mathematical 
substitution that lets backpropagation work again. This is called the repa- 
rameterization trick. (As we’ve seen a few times, mathematicians sometimes 
use the word trick as a compliment when referring to a clever idea.) 

It’s worth knowing about this trick because it often comes up when 
we're reading about VAEs (there are other mathematical tricks involved, 
but we won't go into them). The trick is this: instead of just picking a 
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random number from thin air for each latent variable and adding it in, as 
in Figure 18-45, we draw a random variable from a probability distribu- 
tion. That value now becomes our latent variable (Doersch 2016). In other 
words, rather than start with a latent value and then add a random offset 
to it to create a new latent value, we use the latent value to control a ran- 
dom number generation process, and the result of that process becomes 
the new latent value. 

Recall from Chapter 2 that a probability distribution can give us ran- 
dom numbers, where some are more likely than others. In this case, we use a 
Gaussian distribution. This means that when we ask for a random value, we’re 
most likely to get a number near where the bump is high, and we're less and 
less likely to get numbers that are farther away from the center of the bump. 

Since each Gaussian requires a center (the mean) and a spread (the 
standard deviation), the encoder produces this pair of numbers for each 
latent variable. If our system has eight latent variables, then the encoder 
produces eight pairs of numbers: the center and spread for a Gaussian dis- 
tribution for each one. Once we have them, then for each pair of values, 
we pick a random number from the distribution they define, and that’s the 
value of the latent variable that we then give to the decoder. In other words, 
we create a new value for each latent variable that’s pretty close to where it 
was, but has some randomness built in. The restructuring of the perturba- 
tion process lets us apply backpropagation to the network. 

Figure 18-46 shows the idea. 

The structure of our autoencoder, as shown in Figure 18-46, requires 
the network to split after the computation of the latent value. Splitting is 
a new technique for our repertoire of deep learning architectures: it just 
takes a tensor and duplicates it, sending the two copies to two different sub- 
sequent layers. After the split, we use one layer to compute the center of the 
Gaussian and one to compute the spread. We sample this Gaussian and that 
gives us our new latent value. 
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Figure 18-46: We use the computed latent value to get the center and spread of a 
Gaussian bump. We pick a number from that bump, and that becomes our new latent 
value. 


To apply our sampling idea of Figure 18-46, we create a Gaussian for 
each latent variable and sample it. Then we feed all of the new latent values 
into a merge or combination layer, which simply places all of its inputs one 
after the other to form a single list (in practice, we often combine the sam- 
pling and merging steps together into one layer). Figure 18-47 shows how 
we'd process a latent vector with three values. 
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Figure 18-47: Picturing the split-and-combine sampling step of a VAE for three latent variables 


In Figure 18-47, the encoder ends with three latent variables, and for 
each one, we compute a center and spread. Those three different Gaussian 
bumps are then randomly sampled, and those selected values are merged, 
or combined, to form the final latent variables computed for that input. 
These variables are the output of the encoder section. 

During the learning process, the network learns what the centers and 
spreads should be for each Gaussian. 

This operation is why we said earlier that each time we send a sample 
into a trained VAE (that is, after learning is done), we get back a slightly 
different result. The encoder is deterministic up to and including the split. 
But then the system picks a random value for each latent variable from its 
Gaussian, and those are different each time. 
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Exploring the VAE 


Figure 18-48 shows the architecture of a fully connected VAE. It’s just like 
our deep autoencoder built from fully connected layers of Figure 18-17, but 
with two changes (we chose fully connected layers rather than convolution 
layers for simplicity). 
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Figure 18-48: The architecture of our VAE for MNIST data. There are 20 latent values. 
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The first change is that we now we have the split-select-merge process at 
the end of the encoder. The second change is that we use our new loss, or 
error, function. 

Another job we’ll assign to our new loss function is to measure the sim- 
ilarity between the fully connected layers of the encoding and decoding 
stages. After all, whatever the encoding stage is doing, we want the decod- 
ing stage to undo it. 

The perfect way to measure this is with the Kullback—Leibler (or KL) 
divergence that we saw in Chapter 6. Recall that this measures the error we 
get from compressing information using an encoding that is different from 
the optimal one. In this case, we’re asserting that the optimal encoder is 
the opposite of the decoder, and vice versa. The big picture is that as the 
network tries to decrease the error, it is therefore decreasing the differences 
between the encoder and decoder, bringing them closer to mirroring each 
other (Altosaar 2020). 


Working with the MNIST Samples 


Let’s see what comes out of this VAE for some of our MNIST samples. 
Figure 18-49 shows the result. 
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Figure 18-49: Predictions from our VAE of Figure 18-48. Top row: 
Input MNIST data. Bottom row: Output of the variational autoencoder. 






It’s no surprise that these are pretty good matches. Our network is 
using a lot of compute power to make these images! But as we have seen 
from its architecture, the VAE produces different outputs each time it sees 
the same image. Let’s take the image of the two from this test set and run it 
through the VAE eight times. The results are in Figure 18-50. 














Figure 18-50: The VAE produces a different result each time it sees the same input. Top 
row: The input image. Middle row: The output from the VAE after processing the input 
eight times. Bottom row: The pixel by pixel differences between the input and each output. 
Increasing red means larger positive differences, increasing blue means larger negative 
differences. 


These eight results from the VAE are similar to each other, but we can 
see obvious differences. 

Let’s go back to our eight images from Figure 18-49 but add additional 
noise to the latent variables that come out of the encoder. That is, just 
before the decoder stage, we add some noise to the latent variables. This 
gives us a good test of how clumped-together the training images are in 
latent space. 

Let’s try adding a random value that’s up to 10 percent of each latent 
variable’s amount. Figure 18-51 shows the result of adding this moderate 
amount of noise to the latent variables. 
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Figure 18-51: Adding 10 percent noise to the latent variables coming out of 
the VAE encoder. Top row: Input images from MNIST. Bottom row: The decoder 
output after adding noise to the latent variables produced by the encoder. 
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Adding noise doesn’t seem to change the images much at all. That’s 
great, because it’s telling us that these noisy values are still “near” the origi- 
nal inputs. Let’s crank up the noise, adding in a random number as much 
as 30 percent of the latent variable’s value. Figure 18-52 shows the result. 
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Figure 18-52: Perturbing the latent variables by up to 30 percent. Top row: 
The MNIST input images. Bottom row: The results from the VAE decoder. 






Even with a lot of noise, the images still look like digits. For example, the 
7 changes significantly, but it changes into a bent 7, not a random splotch. 

Let’s try blending the parameters for our digits and see how that looks. 
Figure 18-53 shows the equal blends for the five pairs of digits we’ve seen 
before. 
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Figure 18-53: Blending latent variables in the VAE. Top and middle row: 
MNIST input images. Bottom row: An equal blend of the latent variables 
for each image, decoded. 












The interesting thing here is that these are all looking roughly like 
digits (the leftmost image is the worst in terms of being a digit, but it’s still 
a coherent shape). That’s because there’s less unoccupied territory in latent 
space, so the intermediate values are less likely to land in a zone far from 
other data (and thus produce a strange, nondigit image). 

Let’s look at some linear blends. Figure 18-54 shows the intermediate 
steps for the three pairs of digits we’ve seen before. 
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Figure 18-54: Linear interpolation of the latent variables in a VAE. The leftmost and right- 
most image in each row are the output of the VAE for an MNIST sample. The images in 
between are decoded versions of the blended latent variables. 












The 5 is looking great, moving through a space of 5s from one version 
to another. The top and bottom rows have plenty of images that aren't dig- 
its. They might be passing through empty zones in latent space, but as we 
mentioned before, it’s not clear that these are wrong in any sense. After all, 
what should an image partly between a four and a three look like? 

Let’s run our tiger through the system just for fun. Remember, this is a 
completely unfair thing to do, and we shouldn't expect anything meaning- 
ful to come out. Figure 18-55 shows the result. 





Figure 18-55: Running our low-resolution tiger through the VAE 


The VAE created something with a coherent structure, but it’s not much 
like a digit. 


Working with Two Latent Variables 


For comparison to our other autoencoders, we trained our VAE with just 2 
latent variables (rather than the 20 we’ve been using), and plotted them in 
Figure 18-56. 
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Figure 18-56: The placement of latent variables for 10,000 MNIST images from our VAE 
trained with two latent variables 


This is a great result. The standard deviation of the Gaussian bump 
the latent variables are trying to stay within is represented here by a black 
circle, and it seems pretty well populated. The various digits are generally 
well clumped. There’s some confusion in the middle, but remember that 
this image uses just two latent variables. Curiously, the 2s seem to form two 
clusters. To see what’s going on, let’s make a grid of images that correspond 
to our two latent variables using the recipe shown in Figure 18-22, but using 
the latent variables of Figure 18-56. Let’s take the x and y values of each 
point on the grid and feed them to the decoder as though they were latent 
variables. Our range is —3 to 3 on each axis, like the circle in Figure 18-56. 
The result is Figure 18-57. 
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Figure 18-57: The output of the VAE treating the x and y coordinates as the two latent vari- 
ables. Each axis runs from -3 to 3. 


The 2s without a loop are grouped together near the lower middle, and 
the 2s with a loop are grouped in the middle left. The system decided that 
these were so different that they didn’t need to be near each other. 

Looking over this figure, we can see how nicely the digits have been 
clumped together. This is a far more organized and uniform structure than 
we saw in Figure 18-23. In a few places the images get fuzzy, but even with 
just two latent variables, most of the images are digit-like. 


In Figure 18-58 we’ve isolated the decoder part of the VAE to use as a gen- 
erator. For the moment, we’ll continue to use a version where we’ve reduced 
the 20 latent values to just 2. 
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Figure 18-58: The decoder stage of our VAE 


Since we have only two latent variables, we randomly picked 80 random 
(x,y) pairs from a circle centered at (0,0) with radius 3, fed them into the 
decoder, and gathered the resulting images together into Figure 18-59. 
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Figure 18-59: Images produced by the VAE decoder when presented with two random 
latent variables 


These are looking pretty great for the most part. Some aren't quite 
legible, but overall, most of the images are recognizable digits. Many of 
the mushiest shapes seem to have come from the boundary between the 8s 
and the Is, leading to narrow and thin 8s. 

Most of these digits are fuzzy, because we’re using only two latent vari- 
ables. Let’s sharpen things up by training and then using a deeper VAE with 
more latent variables. Figure 18-60 shows our new VAE. This architecture 
is based on the MLP autoencoder that’s part of the Caffe machine-learning 
library (Jia and Shelhamer 2020; Donahue 2015). (Recall that MLP stands for 
multilayer perceptron, or a network built only out of fully connected layers.) 
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Figure 18-60: The architecture of a deeper VAE 


We trained this system with 50 latent variables for 25 epochs and then 
generated another grid of random images. As before, we used just the 
decoder stage, shown in Figure 18-61. 
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Figure 18-61: We generate new output using just the decoder stage of our deeper VAE, 
feeding in 50 random numbers to produce images. 


The results are in Figure 18-62. 
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Figure 18-62: Images produced by our bigger VAE when provided with random latent 
variables 
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These images have significantly crisper edges than the images in 
Figure 18-59. For the most part, we’ve generated entirely recognizable and 
plausible digits from purely random latent variables, though, as usual, some 
weird images that aren’t much like digits show up. These are probably com- 
ing from the empty zones between digits, or zones where different digits are 
near one another, causing oddball blends of the shapes. 

Once our VAE has been trained, if we want to make more digit-like 
data, we can ignore the encoder and save the decoder. This is now a genera- 
tor that we can use to create as many new digit-like images as we like. If we 
were to train the VAE on images of tractors, songbirds, or rivers, we could 
generate more of those types of images, too. 


Summary 


Chapter 18 


In this chapter we saw how autoencoders learn to represent a set of inputs 
with latent variables. Usually there are fewer of these latent variables than 
there are values in the input, so we say that the autoencoder compresses the 
input by forcing it through a bottleneck. Because some information is lost 
along the way, it’s a form of lossy compression. 

By feeding latent values of our own choice directly into the second half 
of a trained autoencoder, we can view that set of layers as a generator, capa- 
ble of producing new output data that is like the input, but wholly novel. 

Autoencoders may be built using many kinds of layers. In this chapter, 
we saw examples of networks built from fully connected layers and convolu- 
tion layers. We looked at the structure of 2D latent variables generated by a 
trained autoencoder built of fully connected layers, and found that it had 
a surprising amount of organization and structure. Picking new pairs of 
latents from a populated region of these latents and handing them to a gen- 
erator usually produced an output that was blurry (because we had only two 
latent values), but plausibly like the input. We then looked at convolutional 
autoencoders, built primarily (or exclusively) with convolution layers. 

We saw that we could blend latent variables, in essence creating a series 
of in-between latent variables between the endpoints. The more latent 
variables we used in our bottleneck, the better these interpolated outputs 
appeared. We then saw that an autoencoder can be trained to denoise 
the input, simply by telling it to generate the clean value of a noisy input. 
Finally, we looked at variational autoencoders, which do a better job of 
clumping similar inputs and filling up a region of the latent space, at the 
cost of introducing some randomization into the process. 

Autoencoders are often used for denoising and simplifying datasets, 
but people have found creative ways to use them for many kinds of tasks, 
such as creating music and modifying input data to help networks learn 
better and faster (Raffel 2019). 





RECURRENT NEURAL NETWORKS 


In most of this book we’ve considered every 
sample as an isolated entity, unrelated to any 





other samples. ‘This makes sense for things 
like photographs. If we’re classifying an image 


and decide that we’re looking at a cat, it doesn’t matter 


if the image before or after this one is a dog, a squirrel, or an airplane. The 
images are independent of each other. But if an image is a frame of a movie, 
then it can be helpful to look at it in the context of the other images around 
it. For example, we can track objects that might be temporarily obscured. 

When we work with multiple samples whose order matters, we call that 
a sequence. The flow of words in any human language are an important type 
of sequence and will be our focus in this chapter. 

Algorithms that understand and process sequences have another bonus: 
they are frequently capable of generating, or creating, new sequences. Trained 
systems can generate stories (Deutsch 2016a) or TV scripts (Deutsch 2016b), 
Irish jigs (Sturm 2015b), polyphonic melodies (LISA Lab 2018), and com- 
plex songs (Johnson 2015; O’Brien and Roman 2017). We can create lyrics 
(Krishan 2016) for pop music (Chu, Urtasun, and Fidler 2016), folk music 
(Sturm 2015a), rap (Barrat 2018), or country (Moocarme 2020). We can turn 
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speech into text (Geitgey 2016; Graves, Mohamed, and Hinton 2013) and 
write captions for images and video (Karpathy and Li 2013; Mao et al. 2015). 
In this chapter, we look at a method for handling sequences based on 
remembering something about each element as it comes by. The models we 
build are called recurrent neural networks (RNNs). 
When we work with sequences, each element of the input is called 
a token. A token represents a word, or a fragment of a word, a measurement, 
or anything else we can represent numerically. In this chapter, we use lan- 
guage as our most frequent source of data, and we focus on whole words, so 
we use word and token interchangeably. 


Working with Language 
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The general field that studies natural language is called natural language 
understanding, or NLU. Most of today’s algorithms are unconcerned with any 
kind of actual understanding of the language they process. Instead, they 
extract statistics from the data and use those statistics as the basis for tasks 
like answering questions or generating text. These techniques are generally 
called natural language processing, or NLP. 

We saw in Chapters 16 and 17 that convolutional neural networks, or 
CNNs, can recognize objects in photos without having any actual under- 
standing of the photo. They just process the statistics of the pixels. In the 
same way, NLP systems don’t understand the language they manipulate. 
Instead, they assign numbers to words and find useful statistical relation- 
ships between those numbers. 

In a fundamental sense, these systems have no knowledge that there is 
even a thing such as language, or that the objects they manipulate have seman- 
tic meanings. As always, the system is using statistics to generate outputs that 
we declare to be acceptable in a given situation, without even a glimmer of 
comprehension of what it’s doing or what the outputs might mean to a person. 


Common Natural Language Processing Tasks 
The applications of natural language algorithms are commonly called tasks. 
Here are some popular tasks: 
Sentiment Analysis: Given opinionated text like a movie review, deter- 
mine whether the overall sense is positive or negative. 
Translation: Turn text into another language. 


Answer Questions: Answer questions about the text, like who is the 
hero, or what actions occurred. 


Summarize or Paraphrase: Provide a short overview of the text, empha- 
sizing the main points. 

Generate New Text: Given some starting text, write more text that 
seems to follow from it. 


Logical Flow: If a sentence first asserts a premise and the following sen- 
tence asserts a conclusion based on that premise, determine whether 
the conclusion logically follows from the premise. 


In this chapter and the next, we focus mainly on two tasks: translation 
and text generation. The other tasks have much in common with these 
(Rajpurkar, Jia, and Liang 2018; Roberts, Raffel, and Shazeer, 2020). In 
particular, logical flow is extra difficult and benefits from human-computer 
partnerships (Full Fact 2020). 

Translation requires, at a minimum, the text we want to translate, and 
the source and target languages. We might also want to know some context 
to help us understand idioms and other language features that change 
from one place to another or over time. 

Text generation typically starts with a seed or prompt. The algorithm takes 
that as the start of the text and then builds from there. Typically, it does this 
one word at a time. Given a prompt, it predicts the next word. That word 
is added to the end of the prompt, and the system uses that new, longer 
prompt to predict the next word after it. We can repeat this process end- 
lessly to produce a sentence, essay, or book. We call this technique autoregres- 
ston because we're predicting, or regressing, the next word in the sequence 
by automatically appending previous outputs together and using them as the 
input. Autoregressive systems are called autoregressors. More generally, creat- 
ing text algorithmically is called natural language generation, or NLG. 

Both translation and text generation make use of a concept called a 
language model. ‘This is any kind of computation that takes a sequence of 
words as an input and tells us how likely it is that the sequence is a well- 
formed sentence. Note that it doesn’t tell us if it’s a particularly well-written 
sentence, or even if it’s meaningful or true. It’s often convenient to refer to 
a trained neural network as itself being a language model (Jurafsky 2020). 


Transforming Text into Numbers 


To build systems that can help us with translation and text generation, we have 
to first transform our text into a form that’s useful to the computer. As usual, 
we ll turn everything into numbers. There are two popular ways to do this. 

The first is character based, where we number all the symbols that can 
appear in our text. The most extensive tabulation of written characters 
in human language is called Unicode. The most recent version, Unicode 
13.0.0, encompasses 154 written human languages and identifies 143,859 
distinct characters (Unicode Consortium 2020). We can assign every sym- 
bol from any of these writing systems a unique number from 0 to about 
144,000. In this chapter, we keep things simple and show a few examples of 
text generation using the 89 characters most common in English text. 

The second approach is word based, where we number all the words that 
can appear in our text. Counting all the words in all the languages of the 
world would be a daunting task. In this book, we stick to English, but even 
there, we have no definitive count of the number of words. Most modern 
English dictionaries have about 300,000 entries (Dictionary.com 2020). 
Imagine working through the dictionary and assigning each entry a unique 
number starting at 0. These words and their corresponding numbers would 
then make up our vocabulary. Most of the examples in this chapter take a 
word-based approach. 
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Now we can create a computer-friendly, numerical representation of any 
sentence. We can generate more text by handing this list of numbers to a 
trained autoregressive network. The network predicts the number of the next 
word, that word gets appended to the words used as its input, the network 
then predicts the next word, which again gets appended to the words used as 
its input, and so on. For us to see what text this corresponds to, we can turn 
each number back into its corresponding word. For many of our discussions 
in the following pages, we take these transformations into numbers as a given 
and illustrate our inputs and outputs as words, not numbers. We'll see later 
that while a single number is workable, there’s a much richer way to represent 
words that includes their context and how they’re used in a sentence. 


Fine-Tuning and Downstream Networks 


It’s often useful to train a system on a generic database and then specialize 
it. For example, we might enhance a general-purpose image classifier into 
one that can recognize leaf shapes and tell us what kind of tree they came 
from. The process is called transfer learning. When used with a classifier, 

it often involves freezing the existing network, adding a few new layers at 
the end of the classification section, and training those. That way, the new 
layers can make use of all the information that the existing network has 
learned to extract from each image. 

In NLP, we say that a system that has learned from a general data- 
base is pretrained. Then when we want to learn a new type of specialized 
language, like the language used in law, poetry, or engineering, we /ine- 
tune the network with the new data. Unlike transfer learning, we typically 
modify all the weights in the system when we fine-tune. 

If we don’t want to retrain the system, we can create a second model to 
take the language system’s output and turn it into something more useful 
to us, which is close in spirit to transfer learning. Here the language model 
is frozen, and its output is fed to a new model. We call this second model 
a downstream network, which carries out a downstream task. Some language 
models are designed to create rich, dense summaries of their input text so 
they can be used to drive a wide variety of downstream tasks. 

These two approaches of fine-tuning and downstream training are use- 
ful conceptual distinctions, but in practice, many systems blend together 
some of both techniques. 


Fully Connected Prediction 
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As we've discussed, we're going to treat language as sequences of numbers. 
To get a feeling for working with such sequences in general, let’s set aside 
language for a moment and focus just on the numbers. We’! build a tiny 
network that learns to take in a few numbers from a sequence, and produce 
the next number. We’! do it in perhaps the simplest possible way, with just 
two layers: a fully connected layer of a mere five neurons, followed by a fully 
connected layer with a single neuron, as in Figure 19-1. We'll use a leaky 


ReLU activation function with slope 0.1 on the first layer and no activation 
function on the output layer. 


5 1 
leaky ReLU no AF 


Figure 19-1: A tiny network for sequence prediction 


Testing Our Network 


To try out this tiny network, let’s use a synthetic dataset created by add- 
ing a bunch of sine waves together. The first 500 samples are shown 
in Figure 19-2. 
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Figure 19-2: Synthetic training data 


To train our system, we’ll take the first five values from our dataset and 
ask our little network to produce the sixth value. Then we’ll take values 2 
through 6 of the dataset and ask it to predict the seventh value. We say that 
we re using a sliding window to choose each set of inputs, as in Figure 19-3. 


Figure 19-3: Using a sliding window to create training samples, 
shown in blue, from 5-element sequences of the training data. The 
value we want to predict for each sample is in red. 
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From our starting 500 values, we can make 495 samples in this way. We 
trained our little network on these samples for 50 epochs. When we run the 
training data through again and ask for predictions, we get the results on 
the left of Figure 19-4, showing the original training data in blue, and the 
predictions in orange. Not bad! 
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Figure 19-4: Left: Training data and predictions. Right: Test data and predictions. 


Let’s now run this on 250 points of test data from later in the curves. 
The data and predictions are shown on the right of Figure 19-4. The pre- 
dictions aren't perfect, but they are pretty great, considering how small our 
network is. 

This was easy data, though, since it was so smooth. Let’s try a more 
realistic dataset composed of the average number of sunspots recorded 
monthly from 1749 to 2018 (Kaggle 2020). Figure 19-5 shows the inputs and 
outputs using the same arrangement as in Figure 19-4. The peaks and val- 
leys correspond to the roughly 11-year solar cycle. Though it doesn’t quite 
reach the extremes of the data, our tiny regressor seems to follow the gen- 
eral ups and downs of the data quite well. 
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Figure 19-5: Left: Training sunspot data and predictions. Right: Test data and predictions. 
Unfortunately, this little network is not going to be able to generate 


enjoyable novels. To see why, let’s change our data to numbered words. For 
our text, we'll use the first six chapters of Charles Dickens’ novel A Tale of 
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Two Cities (Dickens 1859). To make processing easier, we stripped out all the 
punctuation and turned everything into lowercase. 

Since we’re going to work at word level, we need to assign a number to 
every word we’ll use. Numbering an entire dictionary would be overkill, and 
we’d miss all the people and place names in the text. Instead, let’s build our 
vocabulary from the book itself. Let’s assign the value 0 to the first word in 
the book and then work our way forward one word at a time. Each time we 
see a word we haven't seen before, we assign it the next available number. 
This opening chunk of the novel contains 17,267 words total but has a vocab- 
ulary of only 3,458 unique words, so our words have values from 0 to 3,457. 

Now that every word in this part of the novel has a number, we split the 
database into training and test sets. At the end of the training data, we have 
only seen about 3,000 unique words. So that we don’t ask the network to 
predict word numbers it hasn’t been trained with, we removed all sequences 
in the test set where any word numbers (or the target) are above this value. 
That is, the test data consists of sequences that only use words that are pres- 
ent in the training data. 

We repeated the previous experiment and fed windows of five consecu- 
tive word numbers to the little network of Figure 19-1, collecting from the 
output its prediction of the next word. We told it to train for 50 epochs, but 
the error quickly stopped improving and early stopping brought training to 
a close after 8 epochs, giving us the results in Figure 19-6. As we can see in 
the training data on the left, the word numbers gradually increase as we get 
further into the book. The orange lines are the word numbers predicted by 
the system in response to each set of five inputs. 
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Figure 19-6: Left: Training and predictions for the first roughly 12,000 words from the first six chapters of A 
Tale of Two Cities. Right: Test data and predictions for roughly 2,000 more words. 


That’s not good at all. The predictions definitely aren’t matching either 


the training or test data. The structure of the test data and predictions is 
easier to see in the close-up shown in Figure 19-7. 
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Figure 19-7: Close-up of 500 pieces of test data and uiaeeé from Figure 19-6 
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The predictions appear to vaguely follow the targets, but they're way off. 


Why Our Network Failed 


Let’s turn the numbers of Figure 19-7 back into words. Here’s a typical 
extract: 


pricked hollows mud crosses argument ripples loud want joints upon har- 
ness followed side three intensely atop fired wrote pretence 


That’s not great literature, even if we put some punctuation back in. 
A number of things went wrong here. First, this one little network clearly 
doesn’t have anywhere near enough power for this job. We’d need many 
more neurons, maybe on many layers, to get anywhere near readable text. 

Even much larger fully connected networks will struggle with this task, 
though, because they have no way of capturing the structure of the text, 
also called its semantics. The structure of language is fundamentally differ- 
ent than that of the curves and sunspot data we saw before. Consider the 
five-word string Just yesterday, | saw a. This fragment can be completed by 
any noun. By one estimate, the number of nouns in English runs to at least 
tens of thousands (McCrae 2018). How could any network possibly guess the 
one we want? One answer is to make the window bigger, so the network has 
more preceding words and may be able to make a more informed choice. 
For example, given the input, I’ve been spending my time watching tigers very 
closely. Just yesterday, | saw a, most English nouns can now be reasonably 
ruled out as unlikely. 

Let’s try this out. We enlarged our little network in Figure 19-1 to have 
20 neurons on the first layer. We gave it 20 elements at a time and asked it 
to predict the 21st. The results for the curve data are shown in Figure 19-8. 

Though the training data is still pretty okay, the test results are much 
worse. To handle all the information coming from this bigger window, we 
need a far bigger network. Making the window bigger means we need a big- 
ger network, which means it needs more training data, more memory, more 
compute power, more electricity, and more training time. 
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Figure 19-8: An enlarged network predicting sine wave data using a window of 20 elements 


But there’s an even bigger problem that won't improve just by using a 
bigger network. The issue is that even a tiny error in the prediction leads 
to incomprehensible text. To see this, let’s arbitrarily look at the words that 
were assigned values 1,003 and 1,004. These numbers correspond to the 
words keep and flint. The words seem entirely unrelated, but searching the 
text turns up this passage near the start of the book: he had only to shut him- 
self up inside, keep the flint and steel sparks well off the straw. The word the has 
already appeared as the third word of the book, so since neither keep nor 
flint had appeared earlier, when we numbered the book’s words, keep and 
flint were assigned successive numbers. 

Suppose that in response to some input, our network predicts the next 
word to be 1,003.49. We need to turn this into an integer to look up the cor- 
responding word. The nearest integer is 1,003, giving us keep. But if the sys- 
tem predicts the slightly larger value 1,003.51, the nearest integer is 1,004, 
giving us flint. These two words are entirely unrelated. This demonstrates 
that even a tiny numerical difference in the prediction can create nonsensi- 
cal output. 

Looking back on our predictions in the graphs for this network, we can 
see lots of errors that didn’t seem too terrible for the curve and sunspot 
data, but would wreak havoc on language data. Throwing more compute 
power at this problem will reduce it, but our need for pinpoint accuracy 
won't go away. 

Our little network of Figure 19-1 is hiding another flaw: it doesn’t track 
the locations of the words in its input. Suppose we are given the sentence, 
Bob told John that he was hungry, and we want to know who the pronoun he 
refers to. The answer is Bob. But word order matters, because if we instead 
were given the sentence, John told Bob that he was hungry, then he would refer 
to John. The need for accuracy would encourage us to extend the network 
with more fully connected layers, and we'd lose the implicit ordering of the 
words when they arrived at the first layer. Later layers wouldn’t have any 
chance at working out which word corresponds to he. 

To address these issues, and many others, we want something more 
sophisticated than fully connected layers and words represented by single 
numbers. We might try using a CNN, and there has been some work on 
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using CNNs to handle sequence data (Chen and Wu 2017; van den Oord et 
al. 2016), but those tools are still developing. Instead, let’s look at something 
explicitly designed to handle sequences. 


Recurrent Neural Networks 


A better way to handle language is to build a network that is explicitly 
designed to manage words as an ordered sequence. One such type of net- 
work, and the focus of this chapter, is the recurrent neural network, or 
RNN. Such networks build on a few concepts we haven't looked at before, so 
let’s consider them now and then use them to build an RNN. 


Introducing State 


RNNs make use of an idea called state. This is just a description of a sys- 
tem (such as a neural network) at any given time. For example, imagine 
preheating an oven. In this process, the oven takes on three unique states: 
off; preheating; and at the desired temperature. The state can also contain 
additional information. For example, as the oven warms up, we can pack 
three pieces of information into the oven’s state: its current status (such as 
preheating); the temperature it’s currently at; and the temperature it’s aim- 
ing for. So, a state can represent the current condition of a system, plus any 
other information it’s convenient to remember. 

Because state is so important, let’s see some of its subtleties with 
another example. 

Suppose that you're working at an ice cream shop and you're learning 
how to make a simple fudge sundae. In this story, you play the role of the 
system, and the recipe you're building up in your head is your state. 

Before getting any instructions, your starting state or initial state would 
be “An empty cup.” So, let’s say you have an empty cup. Your starting state is 
shown at the far left of Figure 19-9. 


Marty’s 
A cup with A cup with Marty’s favorite 
3 scoops 2 scoops favorite with a 
of vanilla of vanilla cherry 
on top 
Put in Remove Add Add 
vanilla 1 scoop syrup cherry 


Figure 19-9: Your evolving state, or recipe, as you learn to make a dessert 
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Your manager says that the first step is to put in some vanilla ice 
cream. So, you update your internal recipe, or state, to “An empty cup 
with three scoops of vanilla ice cream.” You put three scoops of ice cream 
into the cup. 


Your manager says that’s too much, and you should remove one scoop. 
You do so, and you update your state to “An empty cup with two scoops of 
vanilla ice cream.” 

Now your manager says to pour on enough chocolate syrup to cover 
the ice cream. You do this, and update your state to “an empty cup with two 
scoops of vanilla ice cream covered in chocolate syrup.” But this reminds 
you of your friend Marty, because this is his favorite dessert. So, you sim- 
plify your state by throwing out what you had, now remembering only 
“Marty’s favorite.” 

Finally, your manager says you should place a cherry on the top. So, you 
update your state to “Marty’s favorite with a cherry on top.” Congratulations, 
your sundae is complete! 

There are a few key things to take away from this story and the concept 
of state. 

First, your state is not simply a snapshot of the current situation or a list 
of the information you were given. It captures both of those ideas, perhaps 
in a compressed or modified form. For example, instead of remembering to 
put in three scoops of ice cream and then removing one, you remembered 
instead to put in two scoops. 

Second, after receiving new information at each step, you updated 
your state and produced an output. The output depends on the input you 
received and your internal state, but an outside observer can’t see your 
state, and so they might not understand how your output resulted from the 
input you just received. In fact, outside observers usually don’t get to see a 
system’s internal state. We emphasize this by sometimes referring to a sys- 
tem’s state as its hidden state. 

Finally, the order of the inputs matters. This is the essential aspect of 
this example that makes it about a sequence, rather than just a bunch of 
inputs, and thus distinguishes it from our simple, fully connected layer at 
the start of the chapter. If you’d put the chocolate in the cup first, you’d 
have made quite a different dessert, and you probably wouldn't have created 
a reference to your friend Marty in your state. 

We call each input a time step. This makes sense when the inputs rep- 
resent events in time, as they were here. Other sequences might not have a 
time component, like a sequence describing the depth of a river at succes- 
sive points along its length from its source to its terminus. In particular, 
words in a sentence have a time component when they’re spoken aloud, but 
that idea doesn’t really apply when they’re printed. Nevertheless, the term 
tame step is widely used to refer to each successive element of a sequence. 


Rolling Up Our Diagram 


If we had a long sequence of inputs to process, a drawing like Figure 19-9 
can consume a lot of space on the page. So, we usually draw something like 
this in a more compact form, as in Figure 19-10. We’ve put hyphens between 
the words here to suggest that each little phrase is to be understood as a 
single chunk of information. 
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Put-in-vanilla 
Remove-1-scoop 
Add-sauce 
Add-cherry 


Figure 19-10: The rolled-up version of Figure 19-9 


The loop on the right represents the state between one input and the 
next. After each input, the system (represented by the big, light blue box) 
creates a new State, which goes into the black square. This square is called 
the delay, and we can think of it as a little piece of memory. When the next 
input arrives, the system pulls the state out of the delay and computes an 
output and a new state. That new state again emerges from the system and 
sits in the delay until the next input arrives. The purpose of the delay is to 
make it clear that the state produced during each time step is not imme- 
diately used again in some way, but is held until it’s needed to process the 
next input. 

We say that the diagram in Figure 19-9 is the wnrolled version of the 
process. The more compact version in Figure 19-10 is called the rolled-up or 
rolled version. 

In deep learning, we implement the process of managing state and 
presenting output by packaging everything up into a recurrent cell, as shown 
in Figure 19-11. The word recurrent refers to the fact that we use the state 
memory over and over, even though its contents usually change from one 
input to the next (note that this is not the word recursive, which sounds simi- 
lar but means something quite different). The workings of the cell are usu- 
ally managed by multiple neural networks. As usual, these networks learn 
how to do their job when we train the complete network, which contains 
Figure 19-11 as a layer. 

We'll see that even though a cell’s internal state is usually private, some 
networks can make good use of this information, so here we show the 
exported state as a dashed line, suggesting that it’s available, but can be 
ignored if not needed. 

We often place a recurrent cell on a layer of its own and call that a recur- 
rent layer. A network that is dominated by recurrent layers is called a recurrent 
neural network, or RNN. The same term is frequently applied to the recur- 
rent layers themselves, and sometimes even the recurrent cells, since they 
have neural networks inside them. The correct interpretation is usually 
clear from context. 
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Figure 19-11: A recurrent neural cell. The hidden state can be exported 
outside of the cell if needed. 


The internal state of a recurrent cell is saved as a tensor. Because this 
tensor is frequently just a one-dimensional list of numbers, we sometimes 
speak of the width or size of a recurrent cell, referring to the number of 
memory elements in the state. If all cells in a network have the same width, 
we sometimes refer to it as the network’s width. 

The left side of Figure 19-12 shows our icon for a recurrent cell, which 
we usually use in unrolled diagrams. The right side shows the icon when we 
place the cell in a layer, where we roll it up for convenience. In the layer ver- 
sion, we don’t draw the cell’s internal state. 


Output Output 
State State 
Input Input 


Figure 19-12: Left: Our icon for a recurrent cell. Right: Our icon for a recurrent layer. 


We could use the bare-bones recurrent cell in Figure 19-11 to build up a 
language model. Suppose that the box marked “neural networks” holds a small 
neural network, built from any layers we like. We could feed the cell sequences 
of words (in numerical form). After each word, the cell would produce an 
output predicting the next word to come, and update its internal state to 
remember the words that have come so far. To replicate our experiment from 
the start of this chapter, we could feed the cell five words in a row, ignoring 
the cell’s outputs for the first four. Its output after the fifth input would be its 
prediction for the sixth word. If we’re training and the prediction isn’t correct, 
then as usual, we use backpropagation and optimization to improve the values 
of the weights in the neural networks inside the cell and continue training. 
The goal is that eventually the networks will become so good at interpreting 
input and controlling the state that they will be able to make good predictions. 
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Recurrent Cells in Action 


Let’s see how a recurrent cell might predict the next word of a five-word 
sequence. We can see the inputs and possible outputs with an unrolled dia- 
gram, shown in Figure 19-13. 


swam night best party times 





it was the best of 


Figure 19-13: A recurrent cell predicting words. The diagram is in unrolled form. 
Predictions come out of the top of the cell, whereas state is indicated by the open 
horizontal arrow. 


We begin with a cell whose hidden state has been initialized to some- 
thing generic like all zeros, representing that nothing has been learned 
yet. That’s the open circle at the far left. The first word, it, arrives. The cell 
considers the input and its hidden state, and predicts the next word, swam. 
The cell is telling us that the sentence that begins with it is most likely to 
continue with the word swam, but we ignore this because we only care about 
the prediction after the fifth word. 

Now comes the interesting part. Using the information it learned dur- 
ing training, the RNN updates its hidden state to contain some representa- 
tion of the fact that it received the word it as input, and produced swam as 
output. 

Now comes the second word from the text, was. Again, the cell consults 
its hidden state and the input, and produces a new output prediction. Here 
it’s night, completing the phrase it was night. The cell updates its hidden state 
to remember receiving it and then was and then predicting night. Again, we 
ignore the prediction of night. 

This goes on until we provide the fifth word, of. If we’re near the start 
of training, the system might produce something like jellyfish, complet- 
ing the sentence it was the best of jellyfish. But after enough training on the 
original text, the networks inside the recurrent cell will have learned how 
to represent the consecutive words of the phrase it was the best of inside the 
hidden state in such a way that the word times has a high probability. 


Training a Recurrent Neural Network 


Suppose that we’re at the start of training the recurrent cell in Figure 19-13. 
We give it the five words of input, and then compute an error by comparing 
the cell’s final prediction with the next word from the text. If the prediction 
doesn’t match the text, we run backprop and then optimization as usual. 
Looking at the diagram, we start by finding the gradients in the rightmost 
cell in the diagram, then we propagate the gradients to the preceding cell 


to its left, then propagate the gradients again to the cell preceding that, 
and so on. It’s important to apply backprop in sequence because these are 
sequential steps of processing. 

But we can't really apply optimization to each box in Figure 19-13 
because these are all the same cell! To the system, it looks like just one 
instance of Figure 19-11 sitting on a layer of its own, rather than some 
unrolled list of repeated uses of the same cell. Somehow we have to apply 
backprop to the same layer repeatedly, which can create a confusing mess 
of bookkeeping. To handle this, we use a special variant of backpropaga- 
tion, called backpropagation through time, or BPTT: It handles these details so 
that we can interpret Figure 19-13 literally for the purposes of training. 

BPTT allows us to train a recurrent cell efficiently, but it doesn’t solve 
the training problem completely. Suppose that while using BPTT, we com- 
pute a gradient for a particular weight in the rightmost cell in Figure 19-13. 
Then as we propagate the gradient left, we find that the gradient for that 
same weight in the previous cell is smaller. This means that as we push the 
gradient to the left, through the same cell over and over, the same process 
will repeat and the gradient will get smaller and smaller. If the gradient 
gets 60 percent smaller each time, then after just eight cells, it is down to 
less than a thousandth of its original size. All it takes for this process to get 
started is for a gradient to become smaller as we move backward, which is 
common. Then it inevitably gets smaller by the same percentage on every 
step backward. 

This is very bad news. Recall that when a gradient becomes very small, 
learning slows down, and if a gradient becomes zero, learning stops entirely. 
This is not only bad for the recurrent cell, which stops learning, but for 
neurons on the layers that precede it, because they lose the opportunity to 
improve, too. The whole learning process can grind to a halt long before 
we've reached the network’s smallest possible error. 

This phenomenon is called the vanishing gradient problem (Hochreiter 
et al. 2001; Pascanu, Mikolov, and Bengio 2013). A similar problem comes 
up if the gradient gets larger every time we step backward through the 
unrolled diagram. After the same eight steps, a gradient that grows by 60 
percent on each step is almost 43 times larger by the time it reaches the first 
cell. This is called the exploding gradient problem (R2RT 2016). These are 
serious problems that can prevent a network from learning. 


Long Short-Term Memory and Gated Recurrent Networks 


We can avoid both vanishing and exploding gradients with a fancier recur- 
rent cell, called a long short-term memory, or LSTM. The name can be confus- 
ing, but it refers to the fact that the internal state changes frequently, so 

it can be considered a short-term memory. But sometimes we can choose 

to keep some information in the state for a long time. It might make more 
sense to think of this as a selectively persistent short-term memory. A block dia- 
gram of an LSTM is shown in Figure 19-14. 
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Figure 19-14: A block diagram of a long short-term memory, or LSTM 





The LSTM uses three internal neural networks. The first is used to 
remove (or forget) information from the state that is no longer needed. The 
second inserts new information the cell wants to remember. The third net- 
work presents a version of the internal state as the cell’s output. 

The convention is that “forgetting” a number simply means moving it 
toward zero, and remembering a new number means adding it in to the 
appropriate location in the state memory. 

The LSTM doesn’t require repeated copies of itself, like the basic recur- 
rent cell of Figure 19-11, so it avoids the problems of vanishing and explod- 
ing gradients. We can place this LSTM cell on a layer and train the neural 
networks inside it using normal backprop and optimization. A practical 
implementation has many details that we’ve skipped over here, but they fol- 
low this general flow (Hochreiter et al. 2001; Olah 2015). 

The LSTM has proven to be such a good way to implement a recurrent 
cell that when people speak of “an RNN” they often mean a network that 
uses the LSTM in particular. A popular variation of the LSTM is the gated 
recurrent unit, or GRU. It’s not uncommon to try out both the LSTM and 
GRU in a network to see which performs better on a specific task. 


Using Recurrent Neural Networks 
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It’s easy to build a network with a recurrent cell (whether it’s an LSTM, a 
GRU, or something else). We just place a recurrent layer in our network and 
train as usual. 


Working with Sunspot Data 


Let’s demonstrate this with our sunspot data. We’ll train a network with 
a single recurrent layer holding a tiny LSTM with just three values in its 


hidden state, as shown in Figure 19-15 (our convention in this book is that 

a recurrent cell is an LSTM unless stated otherwise). Let’s compare this to 
the output of our old fully connected network of five neurons in Figure 19-1. 
We have to be careful about comparing apples and oranges, because these 
approaches are so different, but both networks are about as small as they can 
be and still do something useful. 


S 


3 


Figure 19-15: A tiny RNN consisting of a single LSTM with three values in its hidden state 


Like before, let’s train using five sequential values taken from the train- 
ing data. In contrast to the fully connected layer, which received all five val- 
ues at once, the RNN gets the values one at a time in five successive steps. The 
results are shown in Figure 19-16. Keeping in mind our warning about apples 
and oranges, the results for this little RNN look very much like the results 
from our fully connected network, shown in Figure 19-5 (the loss values and 
overall error measured during training were also roughly the same). 
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Figure 19-16: Predicting sunspot data with the tiny RNN of Figure 19-15 


Generating Text 


The last results were encouraging, so let’s try the next challenge and use an 
RNN to generate text. Rather than predict the next word, as we did earlier, 
for this example let’s give our system a sequence of letters and ask it to predict 
the next letter. As we saw earlier, this is a much easier task, because there are 
far fewer letters than words. We’ll use 89 symbols from the standard English 
keyboard as our character set. With luck, using characters will let us get away 
with a smaller network than a word-based approach would require. 

Let’s train our RNN on sequences of characters taken from the col- 
lected short stories of Sherlock Holmes, and ask it to predict the next char- 
acter (Doyle 1892). 

Training an RNN requires tradeoffs. We can use more cells, or more 
state in each cell, but these all cost time or memory. Larger networks let us 
work with longer windows, which will probably lead to better predictions. 
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On the other hand, using fewer, smaller units and smaller windows makes 
the system faster, so we can run through more training samples in any 
given span of time. As usual, the best choice for any given system and data 
requires some experimentation. 

After some trial and error, we settled on the network of Figure 19-17. 
This can surely be improved, but it’s small and works well enough for this 
discussion. Our input window is 40 characters long. Each LSTM cell con- 
tains 128 elements of state memory. The final fully connected layer has 89 
outputs, one for each possible symbol. The small box after the last fully 
connected layer is our shorthand in this chapter (and Chapter 20) fora 
softmax activation function. Thus, the output of this network is a list of 89 
probabilities, one for each possible character. We’ll choose the most prob- 
able character every time. 


0H) 9 


128 128 89 


Figure 19-17: A small RNN for processing text one character at a time 


To create the training set, we chopped up the original source material 
into about a half-million overlapping strings of 40 characters, starting every 
third character. 

Once training is done, we can generate new text by autoregression, cre- 
ating each new 40-character input by adding the last output to the end of 
the previous input and dropping that previous input’s first entry (Chen et 
al. 2017). We can repeat this as many times as we desire. Figure 19-18 illus- 
trates autoregression for a window of four characters. 





Figure 19-18: Generating text one character at a time with autoregression 


To watch the progress of the network, after each epoch of training, we 
generated some text using the network so far. We started with a seed of 40 
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sequential characters starting from a random location in the source mate- 
rial. A nice thing about autoregression is that we can run it as long as we 
like and generated unlimited amounts of output. Here is the beginning of 
one run after the first epoch of training (the seed is shown in red): 


er price.” “If he waits a little longer wew fet ius ofuthe henss lollinod fo snof 
thasle, anwt wh alm mo gparg lests and and metd tingen, at uf tor alkibto- 
Panurs the titningly ad saind soot on ourne” Fy til, Min, bals’ thid the 


In a sense, that’s remarkably good. The “words” are about English-sized, 
and although they’re not real words, they could be. That is, they’re not 
strings of random characters. Many of them can even be easily pronounced. 
And this was after just a single epoch. After 50 epochs, things improved a 
lot. Here’s some output in response to a new random seed. 


nt blood to the face, and no man could hardly question off his pockets of 
trainer, that name to say, yisligman, and to say | am two out of them, with a 
second. “| conturred these cause they not you means to know hurried at your 
little platter.’ “’Why shoubing, you shout it of them,” Treating, | found this 
step-was another write so put.” “Excellent!” Holmes to be so lad, reached. 


Wow. Things are much better. Most of these words are real. The punc- 
tuation is great. And even some of the words that aren’t in the dictionary, 
like conturred and shoubing, seem like they could be. 

Remember that the system has no knowledge of words at all. It only 
knows the probabilities of letters following sequences of other letters. For 
such a simple network, this is remarkable. By letting this run, we can gener- 
ate as much of this text as we like. It doesn’t get any more coherent, but it 
doesn’t get any more incoherent, either. 

A larger model with bigger LSTMs, more of them, or both, will give us 
increasingly credible results at the cost of more training time (Karpathy 2015). 


Different Architectures 


We can incorporate recurrent cells into other types of networks, extending 
the capabilities of some types of networks we’ve already seen. We can also 
combine multiple recurrent cells to perform sequence operations beyond 
what any one cell can do. Let’s look at a few examples. 


CNN-LSTM Networks 


We can mix our LSTM cells with a CNN to create a hybrid called a CNN- 
LSTM network. This is great for jobs like classifying video frames. The con- 
volutional layers are responsible for finding and identifying objects, while 
the recurrent layers that come after are responsible for tracking how the 
objects move from one frame to the next. 


Deep RNNs 


Another way to use recurrent cells is to stack up many of them in a 
row. We call the result a deep RNN. We just take the outputs from the 
cells on one layer and use them as the inputs to the cells on the next 
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layer. Figure 19-19 shows one way to connect things up for three layers, 
drawn in both rolled-up and unrolled forms. As usual, the RNN units on 
each layer have their own internal weights and hidden state. 


Output OutputO Output1 Output2 Output3 Output4 





Input InputO Input Input2 Input3 Input4 


Figure 19-19: A deep RNN. Left: The network using our icons. Right: The layers in unrolled form. 


The appeal of this architecture is that each RNN can be specialized for 
a particular task. For example, in Figure 19-19 the first layer might translate 
an input sentence into an abstract, common language, the second might 
rephrase it to change the mood, and then the third could translate that 
into a different target language. By training each LSTM individually, we 
gain the advantages of specialization, such as the freedom to update or 
improve each layer independently of the others. If we replace one LSTM 
layer with another, we will need to do some extra training on the whole net- 
work to make sure the layers work together smoothly. 


Bidirectional RNNs 


Let’s return to translation and consider just how hard the problem is. Take 
the sentence, “I saw the hot dog train.” We can find at least six different ways 
to interpret this (witnessing an exercise routine by a warm dog, an attractive 
dog, or a frankfurter, and witnessing a locomotive pulling a chain of each of 
these three kinds of things). Some interpretations are goofier than the oth- 
ers, but they’re all valid. Which one do we choose when we translate? 
Another famous sentence is, “I saw the man on the hill in Texas with 
the telescope at noon on Monday,” which has 132 interpretations (Mooney 
2019). Aside from the words themselves, delivery also makes a huge dif- 
ference in meaning. By stressing each word of, “I didn’t say he stole the 
money, we can produce seven completely distinct meanings (Bryant 2019). 
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Linguistic ambiguity is at the heart of a classic line from Groucho Marx in 
the film Animal Crackers: “One morning I shot an elephant in my pajamas. 
How he got into my pajamas, I'll never know” (Heerman 1930). 

One way to get a handle on all this complexity is to consider multiple 
words in a sentence as we translate it, rather than each word one at a time. 
For example, consider these sentences: | cast my fate to the wind, The cast on 
my arm is heavy, and The cast of the play is all here. These sentences illustrate 
that the English word cast is a homonym, or a word that can have different 
meanings. Linguists call this polysemy, and it’s a feature in many languages 
(Vicente and Falkum 2017). Our three sentences involving cast translate 
into Portuguese as, respectively, Eu lancei meu destino ao vento, O gesso 
no meu braco é pesado, and O elenco da pega estd todo aqui. The word cast 
translates, respectively, to lancei, gesso, and elenco (Google 2020). In these 
examples, the only way to choose the proper word in Portuguese is to know 
the words that follow cast in the original sentence, in addition to those that 
come before. 

If we're translating in real time, then we may not know which transla- 
tion to use based only on the words we've heard so far. In such situations, 
all we can do is guess, or wait for more words to arrive, and then try to 
catch up. But if we’re working with the whole sentence, such as when we're 
translating a written book or story, we have all the words already available. 

One way to use the later words in the sentence is to feed the words 
into our RNN backward, such as wind the to fate my cast |. But this doesn’t 
solve the problem in general because sometimes we might need the earlier 
words, too. What we really want is to have both the preceding and following 
words available. 

We can do this with our existing tools and a bit of cleverness, by creat- 
ing two independent RNNs. The first gets the words in their forward, or 
natural order. The second gets the words in their backward order, as shown 
in Figure 19-20. We call this a bidirectional RNN, or a bi-RNN (Schuster and 
Paliwal 1997). 


OutputO Output Output2 Output3 Output4 





InputO Input Input2 Inputs Input4 


Figure 19-20: A bidirectional RNN, or bi-RNN. Left: Our icon for this layer. Right: An unrolled bi-RNN diagram. 
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In Figure 19-20 we feed the sentence simultaneously to the lower recur- 
rent cell in forward order and the upper recurrent cell in backward order. 
That is, we give input 0 to the lower cell at the same time we give input 4 to the 
upper cell. Then we give input | to the lower cell while we give input 3 to the 
upper cell, and so on. Once all the words have been processed, each recurrent 
cell will have produced an output for each word. We simply concatenate those 
outputs and that’s the output of the bi-RNN. 

We can stack up lots of bi-RNNs to make a deep bi-RNN. Figure 19-21 shows 
such a network with three bi-RNN layers. On the left is our schematic for this 
layer, and on the right, we draw each layer in its unrolled form. In this dia- 
gram, we have three layers, each containing two independent recurrent cells. 
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Figure 19-21: A deep bi-RNN. Left: A block diagram using our captions. Right: An unrolled deep bi-RNN. 
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As before, part of the value here is that each bi-RNN can be indepen- 
dently trained for a different task, and a new bi-RNN can be swapped in if 
we find (or train) another one that performs better. 


Seq2Seq 


A challenge for any translation system is that different languages use differ- 
ent word orders. A classic version of this is that in English, adjectives usually 
precede nouns, while it’s not so simple in French. For example, | love my 

big friendly dog translates to J‘adore mon gros chien amical, where chien corre- 
sponds to dog, but the adjectives gros and amical, corresponding to big and 
friendly, surround the noun. 

This suggests that instead of translating one word at a time, we should 
translate entire sentences. This makes even more sense when the input and 
output sentences have different lengths. Take the five-word English sen- 
tence My dog is eating dinner. In Portuguese, this takes only four words: Meu 
cachorro estd jantando, while in Scottish Gaelic it takes six: Tha mo cht ag ithe 
dinnear (Google 2020). 

So rather than work word by word, let’s turn a complete sequence 
into another complete sequence, possibly of a different length. A popu- 
lar algorithm for converting one entire sequence into another sequence 
is called seq2seq (for “sequence to sequence”) (Sutskever, Vinyals, and Le 
2014). 

The key idea of seq2seq is to use two RNNs, which we treat as an encoder 
and a decoder. Let’s see how the system works after training is done. We feed 
our input to the encoder, one word at a time, as usual, but we ignore its out- 
puts. When the whole input has been processed, we take the encoder’s final 
hidden state and hand that to the decoder. The decoder uses the encoder’s 
final hidden state as its own initial hidden state and produces the output 
sequence using autoregression. Figure 19-22 shows the idea. 


La lune est pleine [END] 


Context 
vector 





[START] 


Figure 19-22: The architecture of seq2seq. The encoder, left, processes the input and sends its hidden state to 
the decoder, right, which produces the output. 


In Figure 19-22 we’re explicitly showing the autoregression step by feed- 


ing the output of each decoder step to the input of the next. If the encoder- 
decoder architecture looks familiar, it’s because it’s the same basic structure 
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as the autoencoders we saw in Chapter 18. In this use, what we previously 
called the latent vector is now called the context vector. 

Let’s look a little more closely at each of these two RNNs and how they 
translate a sentence. 

The encoder starts with its hidden state set to some initial value, such as 
all zeros. It consumes the first word, updates its hidden state, and computes 
an output value. We simply ignore the output value. The only thing we care 
about is the evolving hidden state inside the encoder. 

When the last word has been processed, the hidden state of the 
encoder is used to initialize the hidden state of the decoder. 

Like any RNN, the decoder needs an input. By convention, we give 
the decoder a special start token. This can be written any way we like so 
long as it’s obviously special and not part of the normal vocabulary of our 
inputs or outputs. A common convention writes it in all capitals between 
square or angle brackets, such as [START]. Like all the words in our vocabu- 
lary, this special token gets its own unique number. 

Now that the decoder has an input, it updates its hidden state (initially, 
the final hidden state from the encoder) and produces an output value. We 
do pay attention to this output, because it’s the first word of our translation. 

Now we use autoregression to make the rest of the translation. The 
decoder takes in the previous output word as input, updates its hidden 
state, and produces a new output. This continues until the decoder decides 
that there are no more words to produce. It marks this by producing 
another special token, such as [END], and stops. 

We trained a seq2seq model to translate from English to Dutch (Hughes 
2020). Both RNNs had 1,024 elements in their state. The training data con- 
sisted of about 50,000 sentences in Dutch, along with their English transla- 
tions (Kelly 2020). We used about 40,000 sentences for training, and the rest 
for testing. We trained for ten epochs. In the following two examples, we 
provide an English sentence, the Dutch translation provided by seq2seq, and 
the translation of the Dutch back to English provided by Google Translate. 


do you know what time it is 
weet u hoe laat het is 


Do you know what time it is 


i like playing the piano 

ik speel graag piano 

i like to play the piano 

Those are pretty great results for such a small network and training set! 


On the other hand, our small model doesn’t degrade too gracefully when 
the inputs get more complex, as this set of inputs and outputs shows: 


John told Sam that his bosses said that if he worked late, they would give him a 
bonus 
hij nodig had hij een nieuw hij te helpen 


he needed a new he help 
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The seq2seq method has much to recommend it. It’s conceptually sim- 
ple, it works well in many situations, and it’s easy to implement in modern 
libraries (Chollet 2017; Robertson 2017). But seq2seq has a built-in limita- 
tion in the form of the context vector. This is just the hidden state of the 
encoder after the last word, so it’s of a fixed, finite size. This one vector has 
to hold everything about the sentence, since it’s the only information that 
the decoder gets. 

If we give the encoder a sentence that begins The table has four sturdy, 
then we can imagine a reasonable amount of memory could retain enough 
information about each word in the sequence that it could remember we’re 
talking about a table, and the next word should be legs. But no matter how 
much memory we give to our encoder’s hidden state, we can always make a 
sentence longer than it can remember. For example, suppose our sentence 
was The table, despite all the long-distance moves, the books dropped onto it, the 
kids running full-speed into it, serving variously as a fort, a stepladder, and a door- 
stop, still had four sturdy. The next word should still be legs, but our hidden 
state would have to become a lot bigger to remember enough information 
to work that out. 

No matter how big our hidden state is, a bigger sentence can always come 
along and require more memory than we have. This is called the long-term 
dependency problem (Hochreiter et al. 2001; Olah 2015). Figure 19-23 shows an 
unrolled seq2seq diagram where the input has many words (Karim 2019). A 
context vector that could remember all of that information would need to 
be large, with correspondingly large neural networks inside each RNN to 
manage and control it. 


apap aman an apap apa apap ap amaya 
oleae 
Context vector 
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Figure 19-23: Encoding a very long input sentence before sending it a decoder 


Maybe depending on a single context vector to represent every use- 
ful piece of information in the input isn’t the best way to do things. The 
seq2seq architecture ignores all of the encoder’s hidden states except the 
last. For a long input, those intermediate hidden states can hold informa- 
tion that gets forgotten by the time we reached the end of the sentence. 

The dependence on a single context vector plus the need to train one 
word at a time are big problems for RNN architectures. Though they’re use- 
ful in many applications, these are serious drawbacks. 

Despite these problems, RNNs are a popular way to handle sequences, 
particularly if they’re not too large. 
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Summary 
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We've covered a lot in this chapter about processing language and sequences. 
We saw that we can predict the next element of a sequence with fully con- 
nected layers, but they have problems because there’s no memory of the 
inputs. We saw how to use recurrent cells with local, or hidden, memory to 
maintain a record of everything they’ve seen in a single context vector that is 
modified with each input. 

We saw some examples of using RNNs, and then how to use two RNNs 
to build a translator called seq2seq. Though seq2seq is simple and can doa 
good job, it has two drawbacks that are common to most RNN systems. For 
example, the system relies on one context vector to carry all the informa- 
tion about the sentence. Second, the network needs to be trained one word 
at a time. 

Despite these issues, RNNs are a popular and powerful tool for process- 
ing sequential data of any kind, from language to seismic data, song lyrics, 
and medical histories. 

In the next chapter, we’ll look at another way to handle sequences that 
avoids the limitations of RNNs. 





ATTENTION AND TRANSFORMERS 


In Chapter 19 we looked at how to use RNNs 

to handle sequential data. ‘Though power- 
ful, RNNs have a few drawbacks. Because all 
of the information about an input is represented 





in a single piece of state memory, or context vector, the 


networks inside each recurrent cell need to work hard 


to compress everything that’s needed into the available space. And no mat- 
ter how large we make the state memory, we can always get an input that 
exceeds what the memory can hold, so something necessarily gets lost. 

Another problem is that an RNN must be trained and used one word at 
a time. This can be a slow way to work, particularly with large databases. 

An alternative approach is based on a small network called an attention 
network, which doesn’t have a state memory and can be trained and used in 
parallel. Attention networks can be combined into larger structures called 
transformers, which are capable of serving as language models that can per- 
form tasks like translation. The building blocks of transformers can be used 
in other architectures that provide even more powerful language models, 
including generators. 


In this chapter, we start with a more powerful way to represent words 
rather than as single numbers, and then build our way up to attention and 
modern architectures that use transformer blocks to perform many NLP tasks. 


Embedding 


In Chapter 19 we promised to improve our word descriptions beyond a single 
number. The value of this change is that it allows us to manipulate the repre- 
sentations of words in meaningful ways. For example, we can find a word that 
is like another word, or we can blend two words to find one that’s in between 

them. This concept is key to developing attention, and then transformers. 

The technique is called word embedding (or token embedding when we use 
it on the more general idea of a token). It’s a bit abstract, so let’s see the 
ideas first with a concrete example. 

Suppose that you work as an animal wrangler on a movie with a tempes- 
tuous director. Today youre filming a sequence where the human heroes 
are chased by some animals. The director asks you for a list of animals you 
can provide in sufficient numbers to produce a scary chase. You call your 
office, they prepare the list, and they even arrange those animals into a 
chart, where the horizontal axis represents each adult animal’s average top 
speed and the vertical axis represents its average weight, as in Figure 20-1. 
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Figure 20-1: A collection of animals, organized roughly by land speed horizontally and 
adult weight vertically, though those axis labels aren’t shown (data from Reisner 2020) 


But due to a printer error, the chart your office sent you is missing the 
labels on the axes, so you have the chart with the animals laid out in 2D, 
but you don’t know what the axes mean. 

The director doesn’t even look at the chart. “Horses,” she says, “I want 
horses. They’re exactly what I want and will be perfect and nothing else will 
do.” So you bring in the horses, and they rehearse the scene. 

Unfortunately, the director is unhappy. “No, no, no!” she says. “The 
horses are too twitchy and quick. They’re like foxes. Give me horses that are 
less fox-like.” 

How on Earth can you satisfy this request? What does it even mean? 
Happily, you can do just as she asks with the chart, just by combining arrows. 
You only need to do two things with arrows: add them and subtract 

them. To add arrow B to arrow A, place the tail of B onto the head of A. 
The new arrow A + B starts at the tail of A, and ends at the head of B, as in 
the middle of Figure 20-2. 


A A+B 


Figure 20-2: Arrow arithmetic. Left: Two arrows. Middle: The sum A + B. Right: The difter- 
ence A - B. 


To subtract B from A, just flip B around by 180 degrees to make —B, and 
add together A and —B. The result, A — B, starts at the tail of A and ends at 
the head of —B, as in the right of Figure 20-2. 

Now you can satisfy the director’s desire to remove the fox qualities 
from the horses. Start by drawing an arrow from the bottom left of the 
chart to the horse, and another to the fox, as in the left of Figure 20-3. 


Horse 






Gray fox Gray fox 
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Figure 20-3: Left: Arrows from the bottom left to the horse and fox. Right: Subtracting fox from horse gives us 
a giant sloth. 
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Now subtract foxes from horses, as requested, by subtracting the fox 
arrow from the horse arrow. Following the rules of Figure 20-2, that means 
flipping the fox arrow around and placing its tail at the head of the horse 
arrow. We get the right side of Figure 20-3. 

A giant sloth. Well, okay, it’s what the director wanted. We can even 
write this like a little bit of arithmetic: horse — fox = giant sloth (at least, 
according to our diagram). 

The director throws her latte on the ground. “No no no! Sure, sloths 
would look great, but they hardly move! Make them fast! Give me sloths 
that are like roadrunners!” 

Now we know just how to satisfy this ridiculous demand: find the arrow 
from the bottom left to the roadrunner, as shown in the left of Figure 20-4, 
and add that to the head of the arrow pointing to the sloth, giving us a 
brown bear. That is, horse - fox + roadrunner = brown bear, as in the right 
of Figure 20-4. 






Gray fox Gray fox 
e e 


Figure 20-4: Left: We can draw an arrow to the roadrunner. Right: Giant sloth + roadrunner = brown bear. 
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You offer the director a group of brown bears (called a sleuth of bears). 
The director rolls her eyes dramatically. “Finally. Something that’s fast like 
horses, but not twitchy like foxes, and quick like roadrunners. It’s only what 
I asked for in the first place.” They shoot the chase scene with bears, and 
the movie later comes out to great acclaim. 

There are two key elements to this story. The first is that the animals in 
our chart were laid out in a useful way, even though we didn’t know what 
that way was, or what the axes represented about the data. 

The second key point is that we didn’t need the axis labels after all. 
We were able to navigate the chart just by adding and subtracting arrows 
pointing to elements on the chart itself. That is, we didn’t try to finda 
“slower horse.” Rather, we worked strictly with the animals themselves, 
and their various attributes came along implicitly. Removing the speedi- 
ness of a fox from a big animal like a horse gave us a big, slow animal. 

What does this have to do with processing language? 


Embedding Words 


To apply what we’ve just seen to words, we'll replace the animals with words. 
And instead of using only two axes, we'll place our words in a space of hun- 
dreds of dimensions. 

We do this with an algorithm that works out what each axis in this 
space should mean as it places every word at the appropriate point. Instead 
of assigning each word a single number, the algorithm assigns the word a 
whole list of numbers, representing its coordinates in a huge space. 

This algorithm is called an embedder, and we say that this process is 
one of embedding the words in the embedding space, thereby creating word 
embeddings. 

The embedder works out for itself how to construct the space and find 
the coordinates of each word so that it’s near similar words. For example, 
if it sees a lot of sentences that begin with | just drank some, then whatever 
noun comes next is interpreted as some kind of drink, and it is placed near 
other kinds of drinks. If it sees | just ate a red, then whatever comes next is 
interpreted as something that’s red and edible, and it is placed near other 
things that are red and near other things that are edible. ‘The same thing is 
true of dozens or even hundreds of other relationships, both obvious and 
subtle. Because the space has so many dimensions and the axes can have 
arbitrarily complex meanings, words can belong simultaneously to many 
clusters based on seemingly unrelated characteristics. 

This idea is both abstract and powerful, so let’s illustrate it with some 
actual examples. We tried a few “word arithmetic” expressions using a pre- 
trained embedding of 684,754 words saved in a space of 300 dimensions 
(spaCy authors 2020). Our first test was a famous one: king - man + woman 
(El Boukkouri 2018). The system returned queen as the most likely result, 
which makes sense: we can imagine that the embedder worked out some 
sense of nobility on one axis and gender on another. Other tests were close 
but not perfect. For example, lemon - yellow + green came back with ginger 
as the best match, but the expected lime wasn’t far back as the fifth-closest 
word. Similarly, trumpet - valves + slide returned saxophone as the most likely 
result, but the expected trombone was the first runner-up. 

The beauty of training an embedder in a space with hundreds (or even 
thousands) of dimensions is that it can use the space much more efficiently 
than any person probably would, enabling it to simultaneously represent an 
enormous number of relationships. 

The word arithmetic we just saw is a fun demonstration of embedding 
spaces, but it also enables us to meaningfully perform operations on words 
like comparing them, scaling them, and adding them, all of which are 
important to the algorithms in this chapter. 

Once we have word embeddings, it’s easy to incorporate them into 
almost any network. Instead of assigning a single integer to each word, we 
assign the word embedding, which is a list of numbers. So instead of pro- 
cessing zero-dimensional tensors (single numbers), the system processes 
one-dimensional tensors (lists of numbers). 
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This neatly addresses the problem we saw in Chapter 19 where predic- 
tions that were close to the target but not exactly right gave us nonsense. 
Now we can tolerate a bit of imprecision, because similar words are embed- 
ded near one another. For example, we might give our language model the 
phrase The dragon approached and let out a mighty, expecting the next word to 
be roar. The algorithm might predict a tensor that’s near roar but not exactly 
on it, giving us bellow or blast instead. We probably wouldn’t get back some- 
thing unrelated, like daffodil. 

Figure 20-5 shows six sets of four related words that we gave to a stan- 
dard word embedder. The more the embeddings of any two words are 
like one another, the higher that pair of words scored, so the darker their 
intersection appears. The graph is symmetric around the diagonal from the 
upper left to the lower right, since the order in which we compare the words 
doesn’t matter. 
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Figure 20-5: Comparing pairs of words by comparing the similarity of their embeddings 


We can see from Figure 20-5 that each word matches itself most 
strongly and also matches related words more strongly than unrelated 
words. Because we placed related words side by side, the graph shows 
their similarities as small blocks. There are a few curiosities, however. For 
example, why does fish match better than average with chocolate and coffee, 
and why does blue score well with caramel? These might be artifacts from the 
particular training data used for this embedder. 


The coffee drinks and the flavors score well with one another, perhaps 
because people order coffee drinks with those flavored syrups. There’s also 
a hint of a relationship between the colors and the flavors. 

Many pretrained word embedders are widely available for free, and easily 
downloaded into almost any library. We can simply import them and imme- 
diately get the vector for any word. ‘The GLoVe (Mikolov et al. 2013a; Mikolov 
et al. 2013b) and word2vec (Pennington, Socher, and Manning 2014) embed- 
dings have been used in many projects. The more recent fastText (Facebook 
Open Source 2020) project offers embeddings in 157 languages. 

We can also embed entire sentences, so that we can compare them as a 
whole, rather than word by word (Cer et al. 2018). Figure 20-6 shows com- 
parisons between embeddings for a dozen sentences (TensorFlow 2018). In 
this book, we focus on word embeddings rather than sentences. 
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Figure 20-6: Comparing sentence embeddings. The larger the score, the more the sen- 
tences are considered like one another. 


ELMo 


Word embeddings are a huge advance over assigning single integers to 
words. But even though word embeddings are powerful, the approach we 
described earlier to create them has a problem: nuance. 

As we saw in Chapter 19, many languages have words with different mean- 
ings but are written and pronounced the same way. If we want to make sense 
of words, we need to distinguish these meanings. One way to do that is to 
give every meaning of a word its own embedding. So cupcake, which has one 
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meaning, has one embedding. But train has two embeddings, one for when it’s 
a noun (as in, “I rode on a train”), and one for when it’s a verb (as in, “I like to 
train dogs”). ‘These two meanings of train really are entirely different ideas that 
just happen to use the same sequence of letters. 

Such words present two challenges. First, we have to create unique 
embeddings for each meaning. Second, we have to select the correct embed- 
ding when such words are used as input. Solving these challenges requires 
that we take into account the context of every word. The first algorithm to 
do this in a big way was called Embedding from Language Models, but it’s better 
known by its friendly acronym ELMo (Peters et al. 2018), which is the name 
of a Muppet on the children’s television show Sesame Street. We say that ELMo 
produces contextualized word embeddings. 

ELMo’s architecture is similar to that of a pair of bi-RNNs, which we 
saw in Figure 19-20, but the pieces are organized differently. In a standard 
bi-RNN, we couple two RNNs running in opposite directions. 

ELMo changes this around. Although it uses two RNN networks that run 
forward and two that run backward, they are grouped by direction. Each of 
these groups is a two-layer-deep RNN, like the one we saw in Figure 19-21. 
ELMo’s architecture is shown in Figure 20-7. It’s traditional to draw ELMo 
diagrams with a red color scheme, since Elmo on Sesame Street is a bright red 
character. 


E(it) E(was) e e ® E(times) 





it was e ° e times 


Figure 20-7: The structure of ELMo in unrolled form. The input text is at the bottom. The embedding of each 
input element is at the top. 


This architecture means each input word is turned into two new 
tensors, one from the forward networks (labeled Fl and F2), that take 
into account the preceding words, and one from the backward networks 
(labeled Bl and B2) that consider the following words. By concatenating 
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these results together, we get contextualized word embeddings informed by 
all the other words in the sentence. 

Trained versions of ELMo are widely available for free downloads in a 
variety of sizes (Gluon 2020). Once we have a pretrained ELMo, it’s easy to 
use in any language model. We give our entire sentence to ELMo, and we 
get back a contextualized word embedding for each word, given its context. 

Figure 20-8 shows four sentences that use the homonym train as a 
verb, and four that use train as a noun. We gave these to a standard ELMo 
model trained on a database of 1 billion words that places each word into 
a space of 1,024 dimensions (TensorFlow 2020a). We extracted ELMo’s 
embedding of the word train in each sentence, and compared its embed- 
ding to that of the word train in all the other sentences. Although the word 
is written in the identical way in each sentence, ELMo is able to identify the 
correct embedding based on the word’s context. 
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How do you train a worm? 


220 


Jack was able to train his cat. 


| could not train my bird to sing. 


| barely caught the train yesterday. 


The train was many cars long. 





It took 3 minutes for the train to pass. 


The train was empty today. 





100 


Figure 20-8: Comparing ELMo’s embeddings of train resulting from its use in different sen- 
tences. Darker colors mean more similar embeddings. 


We usually place embedding algorithms like ELMo on their own 
layer in a deep learning system. This is often the very first layer in a lan- 
guage processing network. Our icon for an embedding algorithm, shown 
in Figure 20-9, is meant to suggest taking the space of words and placing it 
inside the larger embedding space. 
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Figure 20-9: Our icon for an embedding layer 


ELMo and other algorithms like it, such as the Universal Language Model 
Fine-Tuning, or ULMIiT (Howard and Ruder 2018), are typically trained on 
general-purpose databases, such as books and documents from the web. 
When we need them for some specific downstream task, such as medical or 
legal applications, we usually fine-tune them with additional examples from 
those domains. The result is a set of embeddings that include the special- 
ized language of those fields, clustered by their special meanings in that 
jargon. 

We'll use embeddings in the systems we will build later in this chapter. 
Those networks will rely on the mechanism of attention, so let’s look at 
that now. 


Attention 


Chapter 20 


In Chapter 19 we saw how to improve translation by taking into account all 
of the words in a sentence. But when we're translating a particular word, 
not every word in the sentence is equally important, or even relevant. 

For example, suppose we’re translating the sentence | saw a big dog 
eat his dinner. When we're translating dog, we probably don’t care about the 
word saw, but to translate the pronoun his correctly may require us to con- 
nect that to the two words big dog. 

If we can work out, for each word in the input, which other words can 
influence our translation, then we can focus just on those words and ignore 
the others. This would be a big savings in both memory and computation 
time. And if we can work this out in a way that doesn’t depend on process- 
ing the words serially, we can even do it in parallel. 

The algorithm that does this job is called attention, or self-attention 
(Bahdanau, Cho, and Bengio 2016; Sutskever, Vinyals, and Le 2014; Cho 
et al. 2014). Attention lets us focus our resources on only the parts of the 
input that matter. 

Modern versions of attention are often based on a technique called 
query, key, value, or simply QKV. These terms come from the field of data- 
bases and can seem somewhat obscure in this context. So we'll describe 
the concepts using a different set of terms and then connect them back to 
query, key, and value at the end. 


A Motivating Analogy 


Let’s begin with an analogy. Suppose that you need to buy some paint, but 
all you’ve been told is that the color should be “light yellow with a bit of 
dark orange.” 

At the only paint store in town, the only clerk on duty is new to the 
paint department and isn’t personally familiar with the colors. You both 


presume you'll need to mix together a few of their standard paints to get 
the color you want, but you don’t know which paints to choose or how much 
of each to use. 

The clerk suggests that you compare your desired color description with 
the color names on each can of paint they carry. Some names will prob- 
ably match better than others. The clerk puts a funnel on top of an empty 
can and suggests that you pour in some of each can of paint on the shelves, 
guided by how well that can’s name matches your description. That is, you'll 
compare your desired description “light yellow with a bit of dark orange” 
with what’s printed on the label of each can, and the better the match, the 
more of that paint you’ll pour into the funnel. 

Figure 20-10 shows the idea visually for six cans of paint. It shows their 
names and the quality of each name’s match with your desired color’s 
description. We got good matches on “Sunny Yellow” and “Orange Crush,” 
though a little bit of “Lunch with Teal” snuck in thanks to the match with 
the word “with.” 


Sunny Purple Green Orange — Lunch with Mellow 
Yellow Lollipop Monster Crush Teal Blue 





“light yellow 
with a bit of 





dark orange” 





45% 0% 0% 45% 10% 0% 


Figure 20-10: Given a color description (left), we combine some of each can based on how well its name 
matches the description (middle), to get a final result (right). 


There are three things to focus on in this story. First, there’s 
your request: “light yellow with a bit of dark orange.” Second, there’s 
the description on each can of paint, like “Sunny Yellow” or “Mellow Blue.” 
Third, there’s the content of the paint that’s actually inside each can. In the 
story, you compared your request with each can’s description to find out 
how well they match. The better the match, the more of that can’s content 
you used in the final mixture. 

That’s attention in a nutshell. Given a request, compare it to the 
description of each possible item and include some of the content of each 
item based on how well its description matches the request. 

The authors of the first paper on attention compared this process to a 
common type of transaction used with a database. In database language, 
we look something up by sending a query to a database. In such a process, 
every object in the database has a descriptive key, which can be different 
than the actual value of the object. Note that here the word value refers to 
the contents of the object, whether it’s a single number or something more 
complicated, such as a string or tensor. 

The database system compares the query (or request) with each key 
(or description) and uses that score to determine how much of the object’s 
value (or content) to include in the final result. So our terms of request, 
description, and content correspond to query, key, and value, or, more com- 
monly, OKV. 
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Self-Attention 


Figure 20-11 shows the fundamental operation of attention in abstracted 
form. Here we have five words of input. Each of the three colored boxes 
represents a small neural network that takes the numerical representation 
of a word and transforms it into something new (often, these networks are 
each just a single fully connected layer). In this example, the word dog is the 
one we want to translate. So a neural network (in red) transforms the ten- 
sor for dog and turns it into a new tensor representing the query, Q, As the 
figure shows, two more small neural networks translate the tensor for dinner 
into new tensors, corresponding to its key, K (from the blue network) and 
its value, V (from the green network). 


oo 


The dog ate I dinner 


Figure 20-11: The core step of attention using dog for the query to determine 
the relevance of the word dinner. Each box represents a small neural network 
that transforms its input into a query, key, or value. 


In practice, we compare the query for dog against the key of every word 
in the sentence, including dog itself. For this illustration, we limit our focus 
to the comparison with the word dinner. 

We compare the query and the key to determine how alike they are. We 
do this with a little scoring function that we're indicating with the letter Sin 
a circle. Without getting into the math, this function compares two tensors 
and produces a single number. The more that the two tensors are like one 
another, the larger that number. The scoring function is usually designed 
to produce a number between 0 and 1, with larger values indicating a better 
match. 

We use the output from the scoring function to scale the tensor rep- 
resenting the value for dinner. The more the query and the key match, the 
larger the output of the scaling step, and the more the value of dinner will 
make it into the output. 

Let’s see what it looks like when we apply this fundamental step to all 
the words in the input simultaneously. We'll continue to look at translat- 
ing the word dog. The overall result is the sum of the individual scaled val- 
ues of all the input words. Figure 20-12 shows how this looks. 





The dog_ ate his dinner 


Figure 20-12: Using attention to simultaneously determine the contribution 
of all five words in the sentence to the word dog. The QKV spatial and 
color coding matches Figure 20-11. All data flows upward in the figure. 


There are a few things to note in Figure 20-12. First, only three neural 
networks are involved—one each to compute the query, key, and value ten- 
sors. We use the same “input to query” network (in red in the figure) to 
turn each input into its query, the same “input to key” network (in blue in 
the figure) to turn each input into its key, and the same “input to value” 
network (in green in the figure) to turn each input into its value. We only 
need to apply these transformations once to each word. 

Second, there’s a dashed line after the scores and before the scaling of 
the values. This represents a softmax step applied to the scores, followed by 
a division. These two operations keep the numbers coming out of the scores 
from getting too big or small. The softmax also exaggerates the influence 
of close matches. 

Third, we sum up all the scaled values to get a new tensor for dog, 
including that from the value of dog itself. We often find that each word 
scores most highly with itself. This isn’t a bad thing, as in this case, the 
most important word for translating dog is indeed dog itself. But there are 
times when other words will matter more. Some examples include when 
word order changes, when a word has no direct translation and must rely 
on other words, or when we're trying to resolve a pronoun. 

The fourth important point is that we apply the processing of Figure 20-12 
to all the words in the input sentence simultaneously. That is, each word is 
considered the query, and the whole process executes independently for that 
word, as shown in Figure 20-13. 
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Figure 20-13: Applying attention to the other four words in our sentence 
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Our fifth and last point is just an explicit recap of something we’ve been 
noting all along: all of this processing in Figure 20-12 and Figure 20-13 
together can be done in parallel in just four steps, regardless of the length 
of the sentence. Step | transforms the inputs into query, key, and value ten- 
sors. Step 2 scores all the queries and keys against one another. Step 3 uses 
the scores to scale the values, and step 4 adds up the scaled values to pro- 
duce a new output for each input. 

None of these steps depend on how long the input is, so we can process 
long sentences in the same amount of time required by short ones, as long 
as we have the memory and computing power needed. 

We call the process of Figure 20-12 and Figure 20-13 self-attention, 
because the attention mechanism is using the same set of inputs for com- 
puting everything: the queries, keys, and values. That is, we’re finding how 
much the input should be paying attention to itself. 

When we place self-attention in a deep network, we put it onto its 
own self-aitention layer, often simply called an attention layer. The input is a 
list of words in numerical form, and the output is the same. 


The engines that power attention are the scoring function and the neu- 
ral networks that transform the inputs into queries, keys, and values. Let’s 
consider them briefly. 

The scoring function compares a query to a key, returning a value 
from 0 to 1, where the more the two values are similar, the higher their 
score. So somehow, the inputs that we think of as being similar need to 
have similar values going into the scoring function. Now we can see the 
practical value of embeddings. Recall our discussion of A Tale of Two Cities, 
in Chapter 19 where we assigned each word a number given by its order 
in the text. That gave the words keep and flint numbers 1,003 and 1,004 
respectively. If we just compared these numbers, they would get a high 
similarity score. For most sentences, this is not what we want. If we’re using 
the query value for the verb keep, we usually want it to be similar to the 
keys for synonyms like retain, hold, and reserve, and not at all like the keys 
for unrelated words like flint, preposterous, or dinosaur. Embeddings are the 
means by which similar words (or words used in similar ways) are given 
similar representations. 

Doing any necessary fine-tuning to the embeddings 1s the job of the 
neural networks, which transform the input words into representations 
where they can be meaningfully compared in the context of the sentence 
they’re used in. The only reason we have any chance of that is that the 
words are already embedded in a space where similar words are near one 
another. 

Similarly, it’s the job of the network that turns inputs into values to 
represent those values in a way that allow them to be usefully scaled and 
combined. Mixing two embedded words gives us a word that’s somewhere 
between them. 


Q/KV Attention 


In the self-attention network of Figure 20-12, the queries, keys, and values 
are all derived from the same inputs, which led to the name self-attention. 

A popular variation uses one source for the queries and another for 
the keys and values. This more closely matches our paint store analogy, 
where we came in with the query, and the store had the keys and values. 
We call this variation a Q/KV network, where the slash indicates that the 
queries come from one source, and the keys and values from another. This 
version is sometimes used when we add attention to a network like seq2seq, 
where the queries come from the encoder, and the keys and values from the 
decoder, so it’s sometimes also called an encoder-decoder attention layer. ‘The 
structure is shown in Figure 20-14. 
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The dog_ ate his dinner 


Figure 20-14: A Q/KV layer is like self-attention as shown in Figure 20-12, 
except that the queries don’t come from the inputs. 


Multi-Head Attention 


The idea of attention is to identify words that are alike and create a useful 
mix of them. But words can be considered alike based on many different 
metrics. We might consider nouns to be alike, or colors, or spatial ideas like 
up and down, or temporal ideas like yesterday and tomorrow. Which of these 
is the best choice? 

Of course, there is no one best answer. In fact, we often want to com- 
pare words using multiple criteria at once. For instance, when writing song 
lyrics, we may want to assign high scores to pairs of words that have similar 
meanings, similar sounds in their last syllable, the same number of syllables, 
and the same stress pattern in the syllables. When writing about sports, we 
might instead want to say that players on the same teams and with the same 
roles are like one another. 

We can score words along multiple criteria by simply running multiple 
independent attention networks simultaneously. Each network is called a 
head. By initializing each head independently, we hope that during train- 
ing, each head will learn to compare the inputs according to criteria that 
are simultaneously useful and different from those used by the other layers. 
If we want, we can add additional processing to explicitly encourage dif- 
ferent heads to attend to different aspects of the inputs. The idea is called 
multi-head attention, and we can apply it to both self-attention networks like 
Figure 20-12 and Q/KV networks like Figure 20-14. 

Each head is a distinct attention network. The more heads we have, the 
more different aspects of the input they can focus on. 

A diagram for a multi-head attention layer is shown in Figure 20-15. As 
the figure shows, we usually combine the outputs of the heads into a list and 


run that through a single fully connected layer. This allows the entire multi- 
head network’s output to have the same shape as its input. This approach 
makes it easy to place multiple multi-head networks one after another. 





Figure 20-15: A multi-head attention layer. A box with a 
diamond inside is our icon for an attention layer. 


Attention is a general concept that we can apply in different forms to 
any kind of deep network. For example, in a CNN we can scale a filter’s 
outputs to emphasize the values produced in response to the most relevant 
locations in the input (Liu et al. 2018; H. Zhang et al. 2019). 


Layer Icons 


Figure 20-16 shows our icons for the different types of attention layers. 
Multi-head attention is drawn as a little 3D box, suggesting a stack of 
attention networks. For Q/KYV attention, we place a short line inside the 
diamond to identify the Q inputs and bring in the K and V inputs on an 
adjacent side. 


K,V oo 
(a) (b) (0) (d) 


Figure 20-16: Attention layer icons. (a) Self-attention. (b) Multi-head self-attention. 
(c) Q/KV attention. (d) Multi-head Q/KV attention. 


Transformers 


Now that we have embedding and attention, we’re ready to make good on 
our earlier promise to improve on RNNs. 

Our goal is to build a translator based not on RNNs, but on attention 
networks. The key idea is that the attention layers will learn how to transform 
our inputs into their translations, based on the relationships between words. 
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This approach first appeared in a paper with the great title, “Attention 
Is All You Need” (Vaswani et al. 2017). The authors called their attention- 
based model a transformer (an unfortunately ambiguous name, but it’s now 
firmly stuck in the language of the field). The transformer model works so 
well that we now have a new class of language models that not only can be 
trained in parallel, but also can outperform RNNSs in a wide variety of tasks. 

Transformers use three more ideas we haven't discussed yet. Let’s cover 
them now, so when we get to the actual transformer architecture, it will be 
smooth sailing. 


Skip Connections 


The first new idea we cover is called a residual connection or skip connec- 
tion (He et al. 2015). The inspiration is to reduce the amount of work that’s 
required of a deep network layer. 

Let’s start with an analogy. Suppose youre painting a real, physical 
portrait using acrylic paints on canvas. After weeks of sittings, the portrait 
is done, and you send it to your subject for their approval. They say that they 
like it, but they regret having worn a particular ring on one finger, and wish 
they’d worn a different one that they like more. Can you change that? 

One way to proceed would be to invite your subject back to the studio 
and paint a whole new portrait from scratch on a blank canvas, only this 
time with the new ring on their finger. That would require a lot of time and 
effort. If they’d allow it, a more expeditious approach would be to take the 
portrait you have, and unobtrusively paint the new ring over the old one. 

Now consider a layer in a deep network. A tensor comes in, and the 
layer does some processing to change that tensor. If the layer only needs to 
change the input by small amounts, or only in some places, then it would be 
wasteful to expend resources processing the parts of the tensor that don’t 
need to change. Just as with the painting, it would be much more efficient 
for the layer to compute only the changes it wants to make. Then it can 
combine those changes with the original input to produce its output. 

This idea works beautifully in deep learning networks. It lets us make 
layers that are smaller and faster, and it even improves the flow of gradients 
in backpropagation, which lets us efficiently train networks of dozens or 
even hundreds of layers. 

The mechanism is shown on the left side of Figure 20-17. We feed an 
input tensor to some layer as usual, let it compute the changes, and then we 
add the layer’s output to its input tensor. 


Figure 20-17: Left: A skip connection, shown in red. Right: We can place a skip connec- 
tion around multiple layers. 


The extra line in the drawing that carries the input to the addition 
node is called a skip connection, or a residual connection because of its math- 
ematical interpretation. 

We can place a skip connection around multiple layers in sequence, if 
we like, as on the right of Figure 20-17. 

The skip connection works because each layer is trying to reduce its 
own contribution to the final error, while participating in the network 
made up of all the other layers. The skip connection is part of the network, 
so the layer learns it doesn’t need to process the parts of the tensor that 
don’t change. This makes the layer’s job simpler, enabling it to be smaller 
and faster. 

We'll see later that transformers use skip connections not just for effi- 
ciency and speed, but also because they allow the transformer to cleverly 
keep track of the location of each element in its input. 


Norm-Add 


The second idea on our road to transformers is really more of a conceptual 
and notational shorthand. In transformers, we usually apply a regulariza- 
tion step called layer normalization, or layer norm, to the outputs of a layer, as 
shown on the left in Figure 20-18 (Vaswani et al. 2017). Layer norm belongs 
to the class of regularization techniques that we saw in Chapter 15, such 

as dropout and batchnorm, which help control overfitting by keeping the 
values flowing through the network from getting too big or too small. The 
layer norm step learns to adjust the values coming out of a layer so that they 
approximate the shape of a Gaussian bump with a mean of 0 and standard 


deviation of 1. 


Figure 20-18: Left: A layer normalization followed by the addition step of a skip connec- 
tion. Right: A combined icon for norm-add. This is just a visual and conceptual shorthand 
for the network on the left. 


Performing layer norms is important in getting a transformer to 
work well, but there’s some flexibility about exactly where this step can be 
located. A popular approach places the layer norm just before the addition 
step of a skip connection, as in the left side of Figure 20-18. Since these 
two operations always come in pairs, it’s convenient to combine them into 
a single operation that we call norm-add. Our icon for norm-add is a combi- 
nation of the layer norm and summation icons, and is shown on the right 
in Figure 20-18. This is just a visual shorthand for the two separate steps of 
layer norm followed by skip connection addition. 

People have experimented with other locations for the layer norm oper- 
ation, such as before the layer (Vaswani et al. 2017), or after the addition 
node (TensorFlow 2020b). These approaches differ in their details, but in 
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practice, it seems that all of these choices are comparable. We’ll stick with 
the version in Figure 20-18 here. 


Positional Encoding 


The third idea to cover before we get to transformers was designed to solve 
a problem that comes up as soon as we take RNNs out of our system: we lose 
track of where each word is located in the input sentence. This important 
information is inherent in the RNN structure, because the words come in 
one at a time, allowing the hidden state inside a recurrent cell to remember 
the order in which the words arrived. 

But as we’ve seen, attention mixes together the representations of multiple 
words. How can later stages know where each word belongs in the sentence? 

The answer is to insert each word ’s position, or index, into the repre- 
sentation for the word itself. That way, as the word’s representations get 
processed, the position information naturally comes along for the ride. 

The generic name for this process is positional encoding. 

A simple approach to positional encoding is to append a few bits to the 
end of each word to hold its location, as shown on the left of Figure 20-19. 
But at some point, we might get a sentence that requires more bits than 
we ve made available, and then we’d be in trouble because we wouldn't 
be able to assign each word a unique number for its location. And if we 
make the storage too big, it’s just wasted and slows everything down. This 
approach is also awkward to implement, since we then need to introduce 
some special mechanism for handling those bits (Thiruvengadam 2018). 
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Figure 20-19: Tracking the location of each word in a sentence. Left: Appending an index 
to each word. Middle: Using a function F to turn each index into a vector, then adding 
it to the word's representation. Right: Our icon for a positional embedding layer. 


A better answer is to use a mathematical function that creates a unique 
vector for each position in a sequence. Suppose that our word embeddings 
are 128 elements long. Then we give this function the index of each word 


(which can be as large as it needs to be), and the function gives us back 

a new 128-element vector that somehow describes that location. Basically 

it turns the index into a unique list of values. Our expectation is that the 
network will learn to associate each of these lists with the word’s position in 
the input. 

Rather than appending this vector to the word’s representation, we add 
the two vectors together, as in the middle of Figure 20-19. Here we literally 
add the number in each element in the encoding to the corresponding num- 
ber in the word’s embedding. The appeal of this approach is that we don’t 
need any extra bits or special processing. This form of positional encoding is 
called positional embedding, because of its similarity to the word embedding we 
saw earlier in algorithms like ELMo. The right side of the figure shows our 
icon for this process, which is drawn with a little sine wave because a popu- 
lar choice for the embedding function is based on sine waves (derived from 
Vaswani et al. 2017). 

It may seem a bit weird to add position information to each word, 
rather than append it, as it changes the word’s representation. It also seems 
that the position information is liable to get lost as the attention network 
processes the values. 

It turns out that the specific function that is frequently used to compute 
the positional embedding vector usually affects only a few bits at one end 
of the word’s vector (Vaswani et al. 2017; Kazemnejad 2019). Furthermore, 
it appears that transformers learn how to distinguish each word’s represen- 
tation and position information during processing so they're interpreted 
separately (TensorFlow 2019a). 

But why doesn’t the position embedding get lost altogether during 
processing? After all, attention changes its inputs using neural networks 
by turning them into QKV values and then mixing those values. Surely the 
positional information would be hopelessly scrambled and lost. 

The clever solution to this problem is built into the architecture of 
the transformer itself. As we'll see, the transformer network wraps up 
each operation (except the very last) in a skip connection. The embed- 
ding information never gets lost, because it gets added back in after every 
stage of processing. Figure 20-20 illustrates how positional embedding and 
norm-add skip connections are structurally similar. In short, each layer can 
change its input vector in any way it wants, and then the positional embed- 
ding gets added back in so that it’s available to the next layer. 
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Figure 20-20: Left: Creating a position embedding and adding it to a word. Right: A norm-add operation 
implicitly adds a word’s embedding information back in after processing. 
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Assembling a Transformer 


We now have all the pieces in place to build a transformer. We’ll continue 
to use word-level translation as our running example. 

It’s important to note that the name transformer refers to a wide 
variety of networks inspired by the architecture in the original transformer 
paper (Vaswani et al. 2017). In this discussion, we’ll stick to a generic 
version. 

Our block diagram of a transformer is shown in Figure 20-21. The 
blocks marked Land Dare repeated sequences of layers, or blocks, built 
around attention layers. We’ll look at both types of block in detail in a 
moment. The big picture is that an encoder stage (built from encoder 
blocks, marked with an EF) accepts a sentence, and a decoder (build from 
decoder blocks, marked with a D) accepts information from the encoder 
and produces new output (the structure of this diagram is reminiscent 
in some ways of an unrolled seq2seq diagram, but there are no recurrent 
cells here). 
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Figure 20-21: A block diagram of a transformer. An input is encoded and then decoded. 
The decoder’s output is fed back to its input autoregressively. The dashed lines stand for 
repeated elements. 


Both the encoder and decoder begin with word embedding followed 
by positional embedding. The decoder has the usual fully connected 
layer and softmax at the end for predicting the next word. The decoder 
is autoregressive, so it appends each output word to the list of its outputs 
(shown by the box at the bottom of the figure), and that list becomes 
the decoder’s input for generating the next word. The decoder contains 
multi-head Q/KV attention networks, as in Figure 20-14, which receive 
their keys and values from the outputs of the encoder blocks, shown in 
the middle of Figure 20-21, where the encoder outputs are delivered 
to the decoder blocks. This illustrates why Q/KV attention is also called 
encoder-decoder attention. 

Let’s look more closely at the blocks in Figure 20-21 starting with the 
encoder block, shown in Figure 20-22. 
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Figure 20-22: The transformer’s encoder block. The first layer is self-attention. 


The encoder block begins with a layer of multi-head self-attention, 
shown here with eight heads. Because this layer applies self-attention, the 
queries, keys, and values are all derived from the single set of inputs that 
arrive at the block. This multi-head attention is surrounded by a norm-add 
skip connection to help keep the numbers looking like a Gaussian and to 
retain the positional embeddings. 

This is followed by two layers that are usually referred to collectively as 
a pointwise feed-forward layer (another unfortunately vague name). Though 
the original transformers paper described these as a pair of modified fully 
connected layers (Vaswani et al. 2017), we can more conveniently think of 
them as two layers of 1x1 convolution (Chromiak 2017; Singhal 2020; A. 
Zhang et al. 2020). They learn how to adjust the output of the multi-head 
attention layer to remove redundancy and focus on just the information 
that will be of the most value to whatever processing comes next. The first 
convolution uses a ReLU activation function, while the second has no acti- 
vation function. As usual, these two steps are wrapped in a norm-add skip 
connection. 

Now let’s look at the decoder block, shown in Figure 20-23. 
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Figure 20-23: The transformer’s decoder block. Note that the first attention layer is self- 
attention, whereas the second is Q/KV attention. The triangle on the left of the self-atten- 
tion layer indicates that the layer uses masking. 


Ata high level, it looks a lot like the encoder block, with an extra step 
of attention. Let’s walk through the layers. 
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We begin with a multi-head self-attention layer, just like the encoder 
block. The input to the layer is the words output so far by the transformer. 
If we're just beginning, this sentence contains only the [START] token. Like 
any self-attention layer, the purpose here is to look at all of the input words 
and work out which ones are most strongly related to which others. As 
usual, this is wrapped in a skip connection with a norm-add node at the 
end. During training, we add an extra detail called masking to this self- 
attention step (indicated with a small triangle in Figure 20-23), which we'll 
come back to shortly. 

The self-attention layer is followed by a multi-head Q/KV attention 
layer. The query, or Q, vectors come from the output of the previous self- 
attention layer. The keys and values come from the concatenated outputs of 
all the encoder blocks. This layer also is wrapped in a skip connection with 
a norm-add node at the end. This stage uses the outputs of the previous 
attention network to choose among the keys coming from the encoder and 
then mix the values corresponding to those keys. Finally, we have a pair of 
1x1 convolutions, following the same pattern as in the encoder block. 

We can now put the pieces together. Figure 20-24 shows the structure of 
a transformer model. 
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Figure 20-24: A complete transformer. The icons showing two stacked boxes represent two consecutive 1x] 
convolutions. The dashed lines stand for repeated elements that are not drawn. 
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We promised to return to a detail regarding the first attention layer in 
each decoder block. As we mentioned, one of the great values of the atten- 
tion mechanism at the heart of the transformer is that it allows for a lot of 
parallelism. Whether an attention block is given five words or five hundred, 
it runs in the same amount of time. 

Suppose we're training the system to predict the next word in a sen- 
tence. We can provide it with the entire sentence and ask it to predict the 
first word, the second word, the third word, and so on, all in parallel. 

But there’s a problem here. Suppose the sentence is My dog loves taking 
long walks. We could give the system My dog loves taking long, and ask it to 
predict the sixth word, walks. But because we’re training in parallel, we want 
it to use this same input to predict each of the previous words, at the same 
time. That is, we also want it to predict the fifth word, long, from the input 
My dog loves taking long. 


That’s too easy: the word long is right there! The system would find that 
all it has to do is return the fifth word, which is definitely not the same as 
learning how to predict it. We want to give the system My dog loves taking 
long as input, but for predicting the fifth word, it should only see My dog 
loves taking. We want to hide, or mask, the word long when we’re trying to 
predict it. Similarly, to predict the fourth word, it should only see My dog 
loves, to predict the third word it should only see My dog, and so on. 

In short, our transformer will run five parallel computations, each pre- 
dicting a different word, but each computation should only be given the 
words that came before the one it’s supposed to predict. 

The mechanism to pull this off is called masking. We add an extra step 
to the first self-attention layer in the decoder block that masks, or hides, the 
words that each prediction step isn’t supposed to see. Thus the computation 
predicting the first word sees no input words, the computation predicting 
the second word only sees My, the one predicting the third word only sees 
My dog, and so on. Because of this extra step, the first attention layer in 
the decoder block is sometimes called a masked multi-head self-attention layer, 
which is a mouthful, so we often just refer to it as a masked attention layer. 


Transformers in Action 


Let’s see a transformer in action performing a translation. We trained a 
transformer following roughly the architecture of Figure 20-24 to trans- 
late from Portuguese to English (TensorFlow 2019b). We used a dataset 

of 50,000 training examples, which is small by today’s standards but good 
enough to demonstrate the ideas while also of a practical size to train from 
on a home computer (Kelly 2020). 

We gave our trained transformer the Portuguese question, vocé se sente 
da mesma maneira que eu? which Google Translate renders into English as 
do you feel the same that way | do? Our system produced the translation, do 
you see , do you get the same way i do ? This isn’t perfect, but given the small 
training database, it does a great job of capturing the spirit of the question. 
As always, more training data and training time would surely improve the 
results. 

Heatmaps showing the attention paid to each input word by each out- 
put word, for each of the eight heads in the final Q/KV attention layer of 
the decoder, are shown in Figure 20-25. The brighter the cell, the more 
attention was paid. Note that some input words were broken up into mul- 
tiple tokens by a preprocessor. 

Transformers trained on larger datasets than this example, and for 
longer periods, can produce results that are as good or better than RNNs, 
and they can be trained in parallel. They don’t need recurrent cells with 
finite internal states that can run out of memory, nor do they need mul- 
tiple neural networks to learn how to control those states. These are big 
advantages and explain why transformers have replaced RNNs in many 
applications. 
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Figure 20-25: Heatmaps for each of the eight heads in the final Q/KV attention layer of the decoder during a 
translation of “Vocé se sente da mesma maneira que eu?” from Portuguese to English 


One downside of transformers is that the memory required by the 
attention layers grows dramatically with the size of the input. There are 
ways to adjust the attention mechanism, and the transformer in general, to 
reduce these costs in different situations (Tay et al. 2020). 


BERT and GPT-2 


The full transformer model of Figure 20-24 consists of an encoder, which is 
designed to analyze the input text and create a series of context vectors that 
describe it, and a decoder, which uses that information to autoregressively 
generate a translation of the input. 

The blocks making up the encoder and decoder are not specific to 
translation. Each is just one or more attention layers, followed by a pair of 
1x1 convolutions. These blocks can be used as general-purpose processors 
for working out the relationship between elements of a sequence, and lan- 
guage in particular. Let’s look at two recent architectures that have used 
transformer blocks in ways that go way beyond translation. 


BERT 


Let’s use transformer blocks to create a general-purpose language model. It 
can be used for any of the tasks we listed at the start of Chapter 19. 

The system is called Bidirectional Encoder Representations from Transformers, 
but it’s more commonly known by its acronym, BERT (Devlin et al. 2019) 
(another Muppet from Sesame Street, and a nodding reference to the ELMo 
system we saw earlier). The structure of BERT begins with a word embedder 
and a position embedder, followed by multiple transformer encoder blocks. 
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The basic architecture is shown in in Figure 20-26 (in practice, other details 
help with training and performance, such as dropout layers). In this dia- 
gram, we're showing the many inputs and outputs so that it’s clear that BERT 
is processing an entire sentence. For consistency and clarity, we’re only using 
a single line inside the blocks, but the parallel operations are still being car- 
ried out. It’s traditional to draw BERT diagrams with a yellow color scheme, 
since Bert on Sesame Street is a yellow character. 





BERT 


Figure 20-26: The basic structure of BERT. The dashed lines stand for more encoder blocks 
that are not drawn. 


The original “large” version of BERT deserved its name, with 340 mil- 
lion weights, or parameters. The system was trained on Wikipedia and over 
10,000 books (Zhu et al. 2015). Currently, 24 trained versions of the origi- 
nal BERT system are available freely online (Devlin et al. 2020), as well as 
a growing number of variations and improvements on the basic approach 
(Rajasekharan 2019). 

BERT was trained on two tasks. The first is called next sentence predic- 
tion, or NSP. In this technique, we give BERT two sentences at once (with 
a special token to separate them), and we ask it to determine if the second 
sentence reasonably follows the first. The second task presents the system 
with sentences where some of the words have been removed, and we ask it 
to fill in the blanks (language educators call this the cloze task; Taylor 1953). 
It’s the linguistic analog of the visual process called closure, describing the 
human tendency to fill in the blanks in images. Closure is illustrated in 
Figure 20-27. 
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Figure 20-27: Demonstrating the principle of closure. Incomplete shapes like these are 
usually filled in by the human visual system to create objects. 





BERT is able to do well on these tasks because, compared to the RNN- 
based methods we saw before, BERT’s attention layers extract much more 
information from their inputs. Our first RNN models were unidirectional, 
reading inputs left to right. Then they became bidirectional, culminating in 
ELMo, which can be said to be shallowly bidirectional, where shallow refers to 
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the architecture’s use of only two layers in each direction. Thanks to atten- 
tion, BERT is able to determine the influence of every word on every other 
word, and by repeating the encoder block, it can do this many times in a 
row. BERT is sometimes called deeply bidirectional, but it might be more useful 
to think of it as deeply dense, since it considers every word simultaneously. The 
notion of direction really doesn’t apply when we're using attention. 

Let’s take BERT out for a spin. We'll start with a pretrained model of 
12 encoder blocks (McCormick and Ryan 2020). We’ll fine-tune it to deter- 
mine if an input sentence is grammatical or not (Warstadt, Singh, and 
Bowman 2018; Warstadt, Singh, and Bowman 2019). This is basically a clas- 
sification problem, producing a yes/no answer. Therefore, our downstream 
model should be a classifier of some kind. Let’s use a simple classifier con- 
sisting of a single fully connected layer. Our combined pair of models is 
shown in Figure 20-28. 





BERT Classifier 


Figure 20-28: BERT with a small downstream classifier at the end. The dashed lines stand for the 10 addi- 
tional, identical encoder blocks that are present, but not drawn. 


After four epochs of training, here are six results from the testing data. 
The first three are grammatical, and the second three are not. BERT pro- 
duced the correct answer on all six. 


e =Chris walks, Pat eats broccoli, and Sandy plays squash. 
e There was some particular dog who saved every family. 
e Susan frightens her. 

e The person confessed responsible. 

e The cat slept soundly and furry. 

e The soundly and furry cat slept. 


On the test set of about 1,000 sentences, this little version of BERT 
got about 82 percent of the examples correct. Some BERT variants have 
achieved more than 88 percent right on this task (Wang et al. 2019; Wang et 
al. 2020). 

Let’s try BERT out on another task, called sentiment analysis. We'll clas- 
sify short movie reviews as being either positive or negative in tone. The 
data comes from a database of almost 7,000 movie reviews called SST2, 
where each review has been labeled as positive or negative (Socher et al. 
2013a; Socher et al. 2013b). 
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For this run, we used a pretrained BERT model called Distil]IBERT 
(Sanh et al. 2020; Alammar 2019) (the term distilling is often used when we 
carefully trim a trained neural network to make it smaller and faster with- 
out losing much performance). We’re again doing a classification task, so 
we can reuse the model of Figure 20-28. 

Here are six examples verbatim from the test data (there’s no indica- 
tion of what movies they each refer to). DistilIBERT properly classified the 
first three reviews as positive and the second three as negative (the reviews 
are all lowercase, and commas are treated as their own tokens). 


e a beautiful , entertaining two hours 


e _ this is a shrewd and effective film from a director who understands how to cre- 
ate and sustain a mood 


e athoroughly engaging , surprisingly touching british comedy 


e the movie slides downhill as soon as macho action conventions assert 
themselves 


e a zombie movie in every sense of the word mindless , lifeless , meandering , 
loud , painful , obnoxious 


e it is that rare combination of bad writing , bad direction and bad acting the 
trifecta of badness 


Of the 1,730 reviews in the test set, DistilIBERT correctly predicted the 
sentiment of about 82 percent of them. 

To recap, models based on the BERT architecture are united by their 
use of a sequence of encoder blocks. They create an embedding of a sen- 
tence that captures enough information that downstream applications can 
perform a wide range of operations upon it. With an appropriate down- 
stream model, BERT can be used to perform many of the NLP tasks we 
mentioned at the start of Chapter 19. 

If we're willing to get clever, we can make BERT generate language, but 
it’s not easy (Mishra 2020; Mansimov et al. 2020). A better solution is to use 
decoder blocks, as we’ll see next. 


GPT-2 


We've seen how transformers use a series of decoder blocks to generate 
words for a translation. We can also use a sequence of decoder blocks to 
generate new text. 

Since we don’t have an encoder stage to receive KV values from, as in the 
full transformer of Figure 20-24, let’s remove the Q/KV multi-head attention 
layer from each decoder block, leaving us with just masked self-attention and 
a pair of 1x1 convolutions. The first system to do this in a big way was called 
the Generative Pre-Training model 2, or simply GPT-2 (Radford et al. 2019). Its 
architecture is shown in Figure 20-29. 
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GPT-2 


Figure 20-29: A block diagram of GPT-2, made out of transformer decoder blocks without 
the Q/KV layer. The dashed lines stand for more repeated, identical decoder blocks. 
Note that because these are versions of decoder blocks, the first multi-head attention layer 
in each block is a masked attention layer. 


Like BERT, we start with token embedding followed by positional embed- 
ding for each input word. The self-attention layer in each decoder block uses 
masking as before so that as we compute attention for any given word, we can 
only use information from that word and those that precede it. 

The original GPT-2 model was released in several different sizes, the larg- 
est of which processed 512 tokens at a time through 48 decoder blocks with 
12 heads in each, for a total of 1,542 million parameters. That’s 1.5 billion 
parameters. GP'T-2 was trained on a dataset called WebText, which contained 
about eight million documents for a total of about 40GB of text (Radford et 
al. 2019). 

We typically use GPT-2 by starting with the pretrained model, and then 
we fine-tune it by providing an additional dataset to learn from, adjusting 
all of the weights in the process (Alammar 2018). 

We started each of our text generators in Chapter 19 with a seed, but 
that’s only one way to get them started. A simpler approach starts the sys- 
tem with general guidance and a prompt. This is called a zero-shot scenario, 
since the system has been given zero “shots,” or examples, for it to use as a 
model for new text. 

For instance, suppose we built a system to advise us on what to wear 
each day. A zero-shot scenario might start with the instruction, Describe 
today’s outfit, followed by the prompt, Today | should wear: The generator 
takes it from there. It has no examples or context to work from, so it might 
suggest a suit of armor, a spacesuit, or a bear skin. 

Alternatively, we can provide one or more examples, or shots. In a one- 
shot scenario, we might give the instruction Describe today’s outfit, followed 
by the example, Yesterday | wore a blue shirt and black pants, and conclude 
with the prompt, Today | should wear: The thinking is that the text that’s pro- 
vided before the prompt can help guide the system into the kind of output 
we want. In this case, the bear skin would be less likely. 

If we give the system two or three shots, but not many more, we usually 
call it a few-shot scenario (these terms don’t have sharp cutoffs). People usu- 
ally prefer generators that require as few shots as possible in order to pro- 
vide the output we want. 


Let’s see GPT-2 in action, using a medium-sized, pretrained GP'T-2 
model (von Platen 2020). We won't do any fine tuning, so the system will 
generate text based only on its core training data. Let’s take a zero-shot 
approach, and give it no information except the starting prompt, | woke up 
this morning to the roar of a hippopotamus. Here’s a typical output, verbatim: 


| woke up this morning to the roar of a hippopotamus. | was in the middle 
of a long walk, and | saw a huge hippopotamus. | was so excited. | was so 
excited. | was so excited. | was so excited. 


At this point the system kept repeating | was so excited endlessly. That’s 
not the generator’s fault, it’s ours. The system is producing grammatical 
output, which is what we trained it to do. The problem with the output is 
that, despite its emphasis on excitement, it’s boring. The end of one sen- 
tence happened to lead back to the start of that same sentence, and we got 
locked in a loop. The system as it is now has no idea that such output is bor- 
ing or undesirable. 

To make output more interesting, we can chip away at the problem, 
removing characteristics of the output we see as undesirable. Let’s look at 
just two such changes (Vijayakumar et al. 2018; Shao et al. 2017). 

First, let’s do away with that repetition. We can penalize the system if 
it generates the same group of words repeatedly. This is called an n-gram 
penalty because a sequence of n words is called an n-gram (Paulus, Xiong, 
and Socher 2017; Klein et al. 2017). Let’s take it easy on the system and only 
punish repeated pairs of words, or 2-grams. 

Second, rather than always picking the word with the highest prob- 
ability, let’s pick several of them and see where they lead. That is, for each 
word, we will generate more words following on from that. When we’ve 
followed several paths for a while, we will score each of them to determine 
which one has the highest probability of being generated. We use the first 
word of that branch as our predicted word, and throw away the rest of that 
branch and all of the other branches. Then we repeat the process for the 
next word, and the next, and so on. This is called a beam search (Russell and 
Norvig 2009). This should give us longer sequences that hang together. 
And instead of always choosing the very highest probability word, we’ll pick 
among several of the most probable words, according to their probabilities, 
which will help make the output less predictable. This is called increasing 
the temperature of the word selection process (a temperature of zero corre- 
sponds to always picking the most probable choice). 

With those two changes in place, let’s try generating text again using 
the same starting sentence. Here is one verbatim result: 


"| 


| woke up this morning to the roar of a hippopotamus. “Oh, my God, 
said. “I’m so sorry. | didn’t mean to hurt you. It’s just that | don’t know how 
to deal with it. You know what | mean? I’m not going to let you hurt me, 
okay? You're my friend, and | love you so much. And | want you to know 
that you're not alone in this. We've been together for a long time now, so 
it’s not like there’s anything we can do about it, but | can’t help but feel 
sorry for you, because | know you'll never be alone with me again. 
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Wow. That’s remarkable. We could keep improving the output by using 
more processing techniques (Welleck et al. 2020), but this is already pretty 
great, particularly considering that we’re using a stripped-down GP'T-2 
model. 

For comparison, let’s revisit the same Sherlock Holmes stories from 
Chapter 19. We started with a small, pre-trained GPT-2, fine-tuned it on 
these stories (Woolf 2019), and then gave it the prompt, | asked Holmes to 
explain. 

We used a slightly warm temperature, so each time we ran the algo- 
rithm, we got a different result. Here’s just one, which we arbitrarily cut 
off after a few paragraphs. 


| asked Holmes to explain. 


“It is very simple really,” he replied. “The short answer is, of course, that 
the law does not apply to these matters, and that the case should be left 
entirely in the discretion of the Crown Prosecution and the police. But the 
long answer is that the case clearly does not rest with us, and that it is 
very much in the power of the police to prevent it. 


“You remember, Watson, that it was upon this very day that the young 
man, Mr. Latimer, picked up that long revolver which he used to brand 
me. The revolver which he used to brand me, is probably the best known 
weapon in the world. You remember, Watson, that | said at the time that 
it was better not to know than to hate the fear of it. Now, we have heard, 
and we must not let ourselves be drawn into a dilemma. The matter has 
been sufficiently complicated, and it is not necessary that the facts should 
be remarked upon in this fashion. The man who does not know is not him- 
self a danger to himself. Let us take the man who does. 


These results are grammatical and even refer to themselves. Compare 
this output to what we got from character-based autoregression with RNNs. 

GPT-2 can do lots of other tasks well, such as running a version of the 
cloze test, predicting the next word of a phrase where essential information 
appears at least 50 tokens before, answering questions about text, summa- 
rizing documents, and translating from one language to another. 


Generators Discussion 


GP'T-2 shows that if we process 512 tokens at a time through 48 decoder lay- 
ers with 12 attention heads in each, for a total of 1.5 billion parameters, we 
can produce some pretty good text. What if we scaled everything up? That 
is, we won't modify the basic architecture at all, but just use a lot more of 
everything. 

This was the plan of the successor to GP'T-2, which was called (surprise) 
GPT-3. The block diagram for GP'T-3 looks generally like that of GP'T-2 in 
Figure 20-29 (aside from some efficiency improvements). There’s just more of 
everything. A lot more. GP'T-3 processes 2,048 tokens at a time, on 96 decoder 
layers, with 96 attention heads in each layer, for a total of 175 billion param- 
eters (Brown et al. 2020). 175 billion. Training this behemoth required an esti- 
mated 355 GPU years at an estimated cost of US$4.6 million (Alammar 2018). 


GPT-3 was trained using a database called the Common Crawl dataset 
(Common Crawl 2020). It started with about a trillion words from books 
and the web. After removing duplications and cleaning the database, the 
database still had about 420 billion words (Raffel et al. 2020). 

GPT-3 is capable of creating lots of different kinds of data. It was made 
available to the public for a period as a kind of beta test, but it’s now a com- 
mercial product (Scott 2020). During the beta test, people used GPT-3 for 
many applications, such as writing code for web layouts, writing actual com- 
puter programs, taking imaginary employment interviews, rewriting legal 
text in plain language, writing new text that looks like legal language, and, 
of course, writing in creative genres like fiction and poetry (Huston 2020). 

All this power is a mixed bag. Fine-tuning such a system requires enor- 
mous resources, and it becomes harder and harder to fine tune, as that 
requires finding task-specific data that wasn’t in the original data. 

If bigger is better, would even bigger still be even better still? The 
researchers behind GPT-3 have estimated that we can extract everything 
we need to know about any text (at least from the point of view of NLP- 
type tasks) with a model that uses | trillion parameters trained on | tril- 
lion tokens (Kaplan et al. 2020). These numbers are rough predictions and 
could be far off, but it’s interesting to think that there could be a point at 
which a stack of decoder blocks (and some support mechanisms) could 
extract almost all the information we need from a piece of text. We’ll prob- 
ably know the answer soon, as other huge firms with enormous resources 
are sure to produce their own gargantuan NLP systems trained on their 
own colossal databases. Training these vast systems is a game only the big 
and rich can play. 

On a light-hearted note, we can play an interactive text-based fantasy 
game online, driven by a GPT-3 implementation (Walton 2020). The system 
was trained on a variety of genres, ranging from fantasy and cyberpunk to 
spy stories. Perhaps the most fun way to play with this system is to treat the 
Al as an improv partner, agreeing with and expanding on whatever the sys- 
tem throws at us. Let the AI set the flow and go with it. 

Generated text can often hold up well in short doses, but how well does 
it do when we look closer? A recent study asked many language generators, 
including GPT-3, to perform 57 tasks, based on topics from humanities 
like law and history, to social sciences like economics and psychology, and 
STEM subjects like physics and mathematics (Hendrycks et al. 2020). Most 
output never came near human performance. The systems fared especially 
poorly on important social issues like morality and law. 

This shouldn’t be a surprise. These systems are simply producing words 
based on their probabilities of belonging together. In a real and fundamen- 
tal sense, they have no idea what they’re talking about. 

For all their power, text generators like those we’ve seen here have no 
common sense. Worse, they blindly reiterate the stereotypes and prejudices 
inherited wholesale from the gender, racial, social, political, age, and other 
biases in their training data. Text generators have no idea of accuracy, fair- 
ness, kindness, or honesty. They don’t know when they’re stating facts or 
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making things up. They just generate words that follow the statistics of the 
training data, and perpetuate every prejudice and limitation to be found 
there. 


Data Poisoning 


We saw in Chapter 17 that adversarial attacks can trick convolutional neural 
networks into generating incorrect results. Natural language processing 
algorithms are also susceptible to intentional attacks, called data poisoning. 

The idea behind data poisoning is to manipulate the training data for 
an NLP system in such a way that the system produces a desired type of 
inaccurate result, perhaps consistently, or perhaps only in the presence of a 
triggering word or phrase. For example, one can insert sentences or phrases 
into the training data that suggest that strawberries are made of cement. If 
these new entries are not discovered, then if the system is later used to gen- 
erate stocking orders for a supermarket or a building contractor, they may 
find that their inventories end up being consistently and mysteriously wrong. 

This is particularly concerning because, as we’ve seen, NLP systems 
are typically trained on massive databases of millions or billions of words, 
so nobody is carefully reviewing the database for misleading phrases. Even 
if one or more people carefully read the entire training set, the poisoning 
texts can be designed so that they never explicitly refer to their targets, 
making them essentially indetectable and their effects unpredictable. 

Returning to our previous example, such phrases can convince a system 
that strawberries are made of cement, while never referring to fruit or build- 
ing materials at all. This is called concealed data poisoning, and it can be fiend- 
ishly hard to detect and prevent (Wallace et al. 2020). 

Another kind of attack is based on changing the training data ina 
seemingly benign way. Suppose we're working with a system that classi- 
fies news headlines into different categories. Any given headline can be 
subtly rewritten so that the obvious meaning is not changed, but the story 
is incorrectly classified. For instance, the original headline, Turkey is put on 
track for EU membership, would be correctly classified under “World.” But if 
an editor rephrases this into the active voice—EU puts Turkey on track for full 
membership—this would now be misclassified as “Business” (Xu, Ramirez, 
and Veeramachaneni 2020). 

Data poisoning is particularly nefarious for several reasons. First, it can 
be done by people who have no connection to the organizations building or 
training the NLP models. Since significant amounts of training data are usu- 
ally drawn from public sources, such as the web, a poisoner only needs to pub- 
lish the manipulative phrases in a public blog or other location where they're 
likely to be scooped up and used. Second, data poisoning can be done well 
ahead of any specific system’s use, or indeed, even before it’s conceived of. 

There’s no knowing how much training data has already been poisoned 
and is simply awaiting activation, like the sleeper agents in The Manchurian 
Candidate (Frankenheimer 1962). Finally, unlike adversarial attacks on 
CNNs, poisoned data compromises the NLP system from within, making its 
influence an inherent part of the trained model. 


When a compromised system is used to make important decisions, such 
as evaluating school admission essays, interpreting medical notes, monitor- 
ing social media for fraud and manipulation, or searching legal records, 
then data poisoning can produce errors that change the course of people’s 
lives. Before any NLP system is used in such sensitive applications, in addi- 
tion to examining it for signs of bias and historical prejudice, we must also 
analyze it for data poisoning, and certify it as safe only if it is demonstrably 
not biased or poisoned. Unfortunately, no methods for robust detection or 
certification of any of these problems currently exist. 


Summary 


We started this chapter with word embedding, which assigns each word a 
vector in a high-dimensional space representing its use. We saw how ELMo 
lets us capture multiple meanings based on content. 

We discussed the mechanism of attention, which lets us simultaneously 
find words in the input that seem related, and build combinations of ver- 
sions of the vectors describing those words. 

Then we looked at transformers, which do away with recurrent cells 
entirely and replace them with multiple attention networks. This change 
allows us to train in parallel, which is of huge practical value. 

Finally, we saw how to use multiple transformer encoder blocks to build 
BERT, a system for high-quality encoding, and how to use multiple decoder 
blocks to build GPT-2, a high-quality text generator. 

In the next chapter we'll turn our attention to reinforcement learning, 
which offers a way to train neural networks by evaluating their guesses, 
rather than expecting them to predict a single correct answer. 
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REINFORCEMENT LEARNING 


There are many ways to train a machine 
learning system. When we have a set of 





labeled samples, we can use supervised learn- 
ing to teach the computer to predict the right 
label for each sample. When we can't offer any feed- 
back, we can use unsupervised learning and let the 
computer do its best. But sometimes we’re somewhere 
in between these two extremes. Perhaps we know some- 
thing about what we want the system to learn, but it’s not 
as clear-cut as having labels for samples. Perhaps all we 
know is how to tell a better solution from a worse one. 


For example, we might be trying to teach a new kind of humanoid 
robot how to walk on two legs. We don’t know exactly how it ought to bal- 
ance and how it should move, but we know we want it to be upright and not 
falling over. If the robot tries to slither on its belly, or hop on one leg, we 
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can tell it that’s not the right way to proceed. If it starts with both legs on 
the ground and then uses them to make some forward progress, we can tell 
it that it’s on the right track and keep exploring those kinds of behaviors. 
This strategy of rewarding what we recognize as progress is called reinforce- 
ment learning (RL) (Sutton and Baro 2018). The term describes a general 
approach to learning, rather than a specific algorithm. 

In this chapter we cover some of the basic ideas of this vast field. The 
key idea is that RL breaks up the simulated world into one entity that takes 
action and the rest of the world that responds to that action. To make this 
concrete, we will use RL to learn how to play a simple one-player game, 
and then dig into the details of the technique. We’ll begin with a simple 
algorithm that has some flaws and upgrade it into something that learns 
efficiently and well. 


Basic Ideas 


Chapter 21 


Suppose that you're playing a game of checkers with a friend, and it’s your 
turn. At this moment, you can move one of your pieces, and your friend has 
to wait. In reinforcement learning, we say that you're the actor or agent since 
you have the choice of action. Everything else in the universe—the board, 
the pieces, the rules, and even your friend—are lumped together as the 
environment. These roles aren't fixed. When it’s your friend’s turn to move, 
then they’re the agent, and everything else—the board, the pieces, the 
rules, and even you—are now part of the environment. 

When the actor or agent chooses an action, they change the environ- 
ment. In our checkers game, you're the agent, so you move one of your 
pieces, and maybe you remove some of your opponent’s pieces. The result 
is that the world has changed. In reinforcement learning, after an agent’s 
action, they’re given a piece of feedback, also called a reward, that tells them 
how “good” their action was, using whatever criteria we like. The feed- 
back or reward is usually just a single number. Since we’re creating this 
world, the feedback can mean anything we want. In a game of checkers, 
for instance, a move that wins the game would be assigned a huge positive 
reward, whereas a move that loses the game would be assigned a huge nega- 
tive reward. In between, the more a move seems to lead to victory, the big- 
ger the reward. 

Through trial and error, an agent can discover which actions are bet- 
ter than others in different situations, and can thus gradually make better 
and better choices as it gains experience. This approach works particularly 
well for situations in which we don’t already know the best thing to do at 
all times. For example, consider the problem of scheduling the elevators in 
a tall and busy office building. Even just figuring out where elevator cars 
ought to go when they’re empty is hard. Should the cars always return to 
the ground floor? Should some wait at the top? Should they wait at floors 
evenly distributed between the top and bottom? Maybe these policies 
should change over time so in the early morning and just after lunch, the 
cars should be on the ground floor, waiting for people arriving off the 


street, but in the late afternoon, they should be higher up, ready to help 
people descend and head home. There’s no obvious answer to how we 
should schedule a particular building. It all depends on the average traffic 
pattern for that building (and that pattern itself might depend on the time, 
season, or weather). 

This is an ideal problem for reinforcement learning. The elevator’s con- 
trol system can try out a policy for directing the empty cars, and then use 
feedback from the environment (such as the number of people waiting for 
elevators, their average waiting time, the density of the elevator cars, etc.) 
to help it adjust that policy to perform as well as it can on the metrics we’re 
measuring. 

Reinforcement learning can help us with problems for which we don't 
know the best result. We may not have a measurement as clear as the win- 
ning conditions of a game, but only better and worse outcomes. This is a 
key point: we may not be able to find any objective, consistent “right” or 
“best” answer. Instead, we're trying to find the best answer we can with the 
information we have according to whatever metrics we're measuring by. 

In some situations, we may not even have any idea of how well we’re doing 
along the way. For example, in a complex game, we might not be able to 
tell if we’re ahead or behind until the surprising moment when we win or 
lose. In those cases, we can only evaluate our actions in light of how things 
finally work out when the task is done. 

Reinforcement learning offers a nice way to model uncertainty. In sim- 
ple rule-based games, we can, in principle, evaluate any board and select 
the best move, assuming that the other player always does the same. But 
in the real world, other players make moves that surprise us. And when we 
deal with the real world, where on some days more people need an elevator 
than on other days, we need to have strategies that can continue to perform 
well in the face of surprises. Reinforcement learning can be a good choice 
for these kinds of situations. 

Let’s look at reinforcement learning in more detail with a specific 
example. 


Learning a New Game 


Let’s see the steps involved in using reinforcement learning to teach a pro- 
gram how to play tic-tac-toe (also called naughts and crosses, or Xs and Os). To 
play, the players alternate placing an X or O in the cells of a three by three 
grid, and the first to get three of their symbols in a row (in any direction) 
is the winner. In the examples of Figure 21-1, we play O and our computer 
learner plays X. 


+E HE aH ate 


Figure 21-1: A game of tic-tac-toe, reading left to right. X moved first. 
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In this scenario, the program we're training is the agent. It’s playing 
against the environment, which would probably be simulated by another 
program that knows all about the game and how to play. The agent doesn’t 
know the rules of the game, how to win or lose, or even how to make moves. 
But our agent won't be completely in the dark. At the start of each of the 
agent’s turns, the environment gives it two important pieces of information: 
the current board, and the list of available moves. This is shown in steps | 
and 2 of Figure 21-2. 
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Figure 21-2: The basic information exchange loop between a player and the environment 
in a game of tic-tac-toe 


In step 3, the agent picks a move, based on any methodology it likes. 
For example, it can pick at random, or consult an online resource, or use 
its own memory of previous games. Part of the challenge in reinforcement 
learning is designing an agent that can do a good job with the resources we 
have available for it. 

Once the agent picks a move, it communicates that to the environment 
in step 4. The environment then follows step 5, starting with actually mak- 
ing the move by placing an X in the chosen cell. The environment then 
checks to see if the agent has won. If so, it sets the reward to something big. 
Otherwise, it computes a reward based on how good the move seems to be 
for the agent. Now the environment, simulating the other player, makes its 
own move. If it’s won, then it changes the reward to something very low. If 
the game ended as a result of the environment’s or agent’s move, we call the 
reward an ultimate reward or final reward. In step 6, the environment sends 
the reward (sometimes this is called the reward signal) to the agent, so the 
agent can learn how good its selected move was. If nobody’s won, we return 
to the start of the loop and the agent gets to take another turn. 


In some cases, we don't give the agent the list of available moves. This 
might be because there are too many to list, or they have too many variations. 
Then we might give the agent some guidelines, or even no guidance at all. 

Following this procedure, the agent will probably make useless or ter- 
rible actions when it starts learning, but using the techniques below we’d 
hope that the agent will gradually learn to find good actions. For our dis- 
cussions, we'll keep things simple and assume that the agent is given a list 
of possible actions to choose from. 


The Structure of Reinforcement Learning 


Let’s reorganize and generalize our tic-tac-toe example into a more abstract 
description. This will let us embrace situations that go beyond turn-taking 
games. We’ll organize things into three steps, which we discuss in turn. 
Before we begin, a bit of terminology. At the start of training, we 
place the environment into an initial state. In a board game, this is the 
setup for the start of a new game. In our elevator example, this might be 
placing all elevator cars on the ground floor. A full training cycle (such 
as a game from start to finish) is called an episode. We generally expect to 
teach the agent over a great many episodes. 


Step I: The Agent Selects an Action 
We begin with Figure 21-3. 


Available actions 





action 


Private 
information 


Figure 21-3: The environment provides the agent with the current world state and a choice 
of actions. The agent chooses an action and communicates that to the environment. 








Recall that the environment is the world in which all of our agent’s 
actions take place. The environment is completely described by a set of 
numbers that are collectively called the environmental state, the state variables, 
or simply the state. This might be a short list, or a very long one, depending 
on the complexity of the environment. In the case of a board game, the 
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state is commonly made up of the position of all the markers on the board, 
plus any game assets (such as game money, power-ups, hidden cards, etc.) 
held by each player. 

The agent then chooses one of the available actions. We often anthro- 
pomorphize the agent and talk about how the agent “wants” to achieve 
some result, such as winning a game or scheduling the elevators so nobody 
has to wait too long. In basic reinforcement learning, the agent is idle until 
the environment tells it that it’s time to take an action. The agent then 
chooses an action from the list of actions by using an algorithm called its 
policy, along with whatever private information the agent may have access to 
(including what it’s learned from previous episodes). 

We usually think of the agent’s private information as a database. It 
might contain descriptions of possible strategies or some kind of history 
of the actions that were taken in previous states and the rewards that were 
returned. The policy, by contrast, is an algorithm that is usually controlled 
by a set of parameters. The parameters usually change over time as the 
agent plays and searches for improved action-choosing policies. 

We usually don’t think of the agent implementing its action. Instead, the 
chosen action is reported to the environment, and the environment takes 
care of performing the action. This is because the environment is in charge 
of the state. Returning to our elevator example, if the agent directs a car to 
move from the 13th floor to the 8th floor, the agent doesn’t update the state 
to place the car at the 8th floor. Something might go wrong along the way, 
such as a mechanical failure causing the car to get stuck. The agent simply 
tells the environment what it wants to do, and the environment tries to make 
that happen, maintaining the state so it’s always a correct picture of the cur- 
rent situation. In our tic-tac-toe game, the state contains the current distri- 
bution of X and O markers on the board. 


Step 2: The Environment Responds 


Figure 21-4 shows step 2 of our reinforcement learning overview. 
Available actions Det 
etermine 
State reward 


Figure 21-4: Step 2 of our reinforcement learning process. This step starts with the computation of the new 
state (far right). 
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In this step, the environment processes the agent’s action to produce a 
new state and processes the information that follows from this change. The 
environment saves its new state in the state variables, so that they reflect the 
new environment when the agent next gets to choose an action. The envi- 
ronment also uses its new state to determine what actions will be available 
to the agent on its next move. The previous state and the available actions 
are entirely replaced by their new versions. Lastly, the environment provides 
a reward signal that tells the agent how “good” its last chosen action was. 
The meaning of “good” is completely dependent on what this whole system 
is doing. In a game, good actions are moves that lead to stronger positions 
or even victory. In an elevator scheduling system, good actions might be 
those that minimize wait times. 


Step 3: The Agent Updates Itself 


Figure 21-5 shows step 3 of our reinforcement learning overview. 


Reward 


Private 
information 





Figure 21-5: Step 3 of our reinforcement learning process, 
where the agent updates itself in response to the reward 


In this step, the agent uses the reward value to update its private infor- 
mation and policy parameters so that the next time this situation comes 
around, it’s able to build on what it has learned from this choice. After 
step 3, the agent might wait quietly until the environment tells it that it’s 
time to take action again. Alternatively, it can immediately start planning 
for its next move. This is particularly useful for some real-time systems 
where the reward precedes the full calculation of the new state. 

Rather than simply stashing each reward into its private information, 
an agent usually processes that reward in some way to extract as much value 
from it as possible. This might even involve changing the values for other 
actions. For example, if we have just won a game and received an ultimate 
reward, we probably want to add a little bit of that reward to each of the 
moves that led us to victory. 

The goal of reinforcement learning is to discover ways to help the agent 
in this scenario learn from the feedback to choose actions that bring it the 
best possible rewards. Whether it’s winning a game, scheduling elevators, 
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designing vaccines, or moving a robot, we want to create an agent that can 
learn from experience to become as good as possible at manipulating its envi- 
ronment to bring about positive rewards. 


Back to the Big Picture 


Now that we've seen the overall approach, let’s look at some big-picture 
issues. When the agent updates its policy, it might have access to all the 
parameters of the state, or only some of them. If an agent gets to see the 
entire state, we say it has full observability, otherwise it has only limited 
observability (or partial observability). One reason we may give an agent only 
limited observability is that some parameters may be very expensive to 
compute, and we’re not sure if they’re relevant or not. So, we block the 
agent’s access to those parameters to see if doing so hurts the agent’s 
performance. If leaving them out does no harm, we can leave them off 
entirely from then on and save effort. Or we can only compute them and 
make them visible when they seem necessary. Another example of partial 
observability is if we’re teaching the system to play a card game such as 
poker. We don’t reveal to the system we’re teaching what cards are in its 
opponent’s hand. 

As soon as we start thinking about using feedback to train agents in 
the way we’ve been discussing, we find ourselves facing two interesting 
problems. First, when we receive an ultimate reward (perhaps for winning 
or losing a game), we want to share some of that reward with every move 
we made along the way. Suppose we're playing a game and make a winning 
move. That final move gets great feedback, but the intermediate steps were 
essential, and we should remember that they led to victory. ‘That way if we 
see those intermediate boards again, we are more likely to select the move 
that leads to winning. Finding a way to share the ultimate reward this way is 
called the credit assignment problem. By the same token, if we lose, we’d want 
to let the moves that led us there take some of the blame, so we are less 
likely to select them again. 

Second, suppose at some point the agent sees a situation (such as a 
game board) that it has seen before, and that at some earlier point, it tried 
a move that got a reasonably good score. But it hasn’t yet tried some of the 
other possible moves. Should it select the safe move with known returns, 
or risk something new that might either lead to failure or to even greater 
success? Somehow we need to decide, each time we pick an action, whether 
we want to take a risk with a new action and explore where it might lead, or 
play it safe with an action we’ve tried before and exploit what we’ve already 
learned. This is called the explore or exploit dilemma. Part of the task of 
designing a reinforcement learning system is thinking about how we want 
to balance these issues of the known and unknown, or guarantee and risk. 


Understanding Rewards 


For the agent to perform as well as possible, it should be guided by a policy 
that leads the agent to pick the actions that deliver the highest rewards. 


Understanding the nature of rewards, and how to use them wisely, is time 
well spent. Let’s dig in. 

We can distinguish between two categories of rewards: immediate and 
long term. Immediate rewards are the ones we've focused on so far. The envi- 
ronment delivers these back to the agent right after executing an action, as 
we saw in Figure 21-2. Long-term rewards are more general and refer to our 
overall objective, like winning a game. 

We'd like to understand each immediate reward in the context of all 
the other rewards we get during a given game, or episode. There are lots 
of ways to interpret rewards and what they should mean to us. Let’s look at 
one popular approach called the discounted future reward (DFR). This is a way 
to address the credit assignment problem, or make sure that all the actions 
that led us to success share in that ultimate victory. 

To see how DFR works, we need to unwind the reward process a little 
bit. Let’s imagine that we’re an agent playing a game. When the game is 
done, we can line up the rewards we've collected for that game in a list, one 
after the other in the order they were received, along with the moves that 
earned those rewards. Adding up all the rewards gets us the total reward for 
that game, as in Figure 21-6. 


Move 1 Move 2 Move 3 Move 10 





Total reward 


Figure 21-6: The total reward associated with any episode is the sum of all the rewards 
that arrive from the first to the last move of the episode. 


We can add up any piece of this list, such as the first five entries, or the 
last eight. Let’s start at move 5 and add up all the rewards from there up to 
the game’s end, as in Figure 21-7. 

Figure 21-7 shows us the total future reward, or TFR, associated with the 
fifth move of the game. It’s that part of the total reward that comes from 
the fifth move and all the moves that followed it. 

The very first move of a game is special, because its total future reward 
is the same as the game’s total reward. Since our rewards so far are always 
zero Or positive, each subsequent move’s TFR is equal to or less than the 
TFR of the move before it. 
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Figure 21-7: The total future reward for any move is the sum of the reward for that move and all other 
moves to the end of the episode. 


The total future reward is a good description of how well a given move 
contributed to a game we just finished, but it’s not as good at predicting 
how useful that move might be in future games, even if they start with 
the exact same sequence of moves. This is because real environments are 
unpredictable. If we’re playing a multiplayer game, we can’t be sure that the 
other player (or players) will act the same way in the next game as they did 
in the previous game. If they make a different move, then that can change 
the trajectory of the game, and thus it can also change the rewards we earn. 
It can even change whether we win or lose. Even if we’re playing solitaire, 
we might be playing with a shuffled deck of cards, or a computer game with 
pseudorandom numbers, so we can’t be sure what’s going to come our way 
in the future, even if we play the exact same way we did in the past. 

Immediate rewards are more reliable. We can imagine two types of 
immediate rewards. The first tells us the quality of the move we just made, 
before the environment responds. For example, in our game of tic-tac-toe, 
if the agent places an X in some cell, they can receive an instant reward 
describing how well the player is set up to win later on before the environ- 
ment makes its move in return. This kind of reward is completely predict- 
able. If we face the identical environment again later and make the same 
move, we get the same reward. 

The second kind of reward tells us the quality of the move we just 
made after the environment responds, so the reward can be influenced 
by the environment’s move. This type of reward, which we might call the 
resulting reward, isn’t as predictable as the instant reward because the envi- 
ronment might respond in a different way each time we make the move. 

Let’s compare the two. Suppose we’re training an agent-powered 
robot how to use a remote control to turn on a device. It might pick up the 
remote control, press the power button, and put the remote back down, 
doing the same thing 100 times in a row, earning high rewards. But all 
this time, the battery is draining, so the 101st time the agent repeats the 
process, the device won't turn on. If the agent receives the instant reward 
for pressing the button, that is, the one that is computed and returned 
before the environment responds, the agent gets a large reward, because it 
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did the right thing. On the other hand, the resulting reward, which is com- 
puted and returned after the environment responds, will be low or even 0, 
because the device failed to turn on. 

From here on, we’ll be using the resulting reward when we refer to the 
immediate reward. 

When something works 100 times in a row but then fails the 101st time, 
that’s a surprise. 

It’s important to deal gracefully with surprises, because most envi- 
ronments are unpredictable. Generally speaking, each action we take is 
intended to bring about a result. So waiting to see that result, even if we 
can’t be certain about what will happen, is a big part of understanding if 
our action represented a good choice. 

We say that real environments, with their unpredictable elements, are 
stochastic. By contrast, a perfectly predictable environment (such as a game 
based purely on logic) is deterministic. The amount of unpredictability (or 
stochasticity) can vary in amount. If the unpredictability is low (that is, the 
environment is largely deterministic), then we may feel pretty confident 
about saying that the rewards we just received are likely to be repeated, or 
very nearly so, in future games. With very high unpredictability (that is, in 
a largely stochastic environment), we have to assume that if we repeat the 
same actions, any predictions we make about future rewards should be con- 
sidered little more than estimates. 

We quantify our estimate of the stochasticity, or uncertainty, of the 
environment with a discount factor. This is a number between 0 and 1, usu- 
ally written with the lowercase Greek letter y (gamma). The value of y that 
we select represents our confidence in the repeatability of the environment. 
If we think the environment is close to being deterministic and that we'll 
get about the same reward for a given action every time, we set y to a value 
near 1. If we think the environment is chaotic and unpredictable, we set y 
to a value nearer to 0. 

We need to somehow accommodate unexpected surprises into our 
learned rewards in a principled way. One way to do that is to create a modi- 
fied version of the total future reward that accounts for how confident we 
are that the game will proceed in just the same way again. We generally 
attach high values of this modified TFR to moves we feel confident about, 
and lower values to the others. 

We can use the discount factor to create a version of the total future 
reward called the discounted future reward (DFR). Rather than adding 
up all the rewards that come after an action, as we do for the TFR, we start 
with the immediate reward, and then we reduce the values of the subse- 
quent rewards by multiplying them by y one time for each step they are in 
our future. The reward for one step in the future is multiplied by y once, 
the reward after that is multiplied by y twice, and so on. This accounts 
for the fact that we consider future rewards increasingly less reliable. The 
technique is illustrated graphically in Figure 21-8. 

Notice that in Figure 21-8 each successive value gets multiplied by y one 
more time than the one before. ‘These increased multiplications can have a 
significant effect on the amount by which each reward contributes to the sum. 
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Figure 21-8: The DFR is found by adding together the immediate reward, the next reward 
after multiplying it by gamma, the reward after that multiplied by gamma twice, and so on. 


Let’s see this in action. We can consider the reward and the discounted 
future reward we'd get from our opening move in a game, using several 
values for y. Figure 21-9 shows a set of immediate rewards for an imaginary 
game with 10 moves. 


10 Immediate Rewards 
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Figure 21-9: Immediate rewards for a game with 10 moves. The game ended without a 
clear winner. 


Applying different future discounts to these rewards following 
Figure 21-8 gives us the curves of Figure 21-10. Notice how quickly the 
rewards drop to 0 as the discount factor y decreases. This means that we’re 
less sure of our predictions of the future. 


7 Discounted Future Reward Curves by Gamma 








8 9 
Figure 21-10: The rewards of Figure 21-9 as discounted by different values of y 


If we add up the values of each curve in Figure 21-10, we get the dis- 
counted future reward for the first move for different values of y. These 
DFRs are shown in Figure 21-11. Notice that as we think of the future as 
being increasingly unpredictable (that is, y gets smaller), the DFR also 
becomes smaller because we're less confident of getting those future 
rewards. 

When y has a value near 1, the future rewards aren’t diminished much, so 
the DFR is close to the TFR. In other words, we're saying that the total rewards 
we got for making this move are likely to be similar to the total rewards we'll 
get if we play this move again. 

But when y has a value near 0, then the future rewards are scaled way 
down to the point where they practically don’t matter, and we’re left with 
just the immediate reward. In other words, we’re saying that we have little 
confidence that the game will continue again as it did this time, so the only 
reward we can be sure of is the immediate reward. 

In many reinforcement learning scenarios, we often pick a value of 
y around 0.8 or 0.9 to get started, and then adjust the value as we dis- 
cover more about how stochastic our system is and how well our agent is 
learning. 
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Figure 21-11: The DFR from Figure 21-10 for different values of y 


So far, we’ve been discussing principles and ideas, but we still don’t 
have a specific algorithm for the agent to use when it picks an action. ‘To 
develop such an algorithm, let’s start with a description of an environment. 


In the following sections, we’re going to look at actual algorithms for learn- 
ing a game. To keep our focus on the algorithms and not the game, let’s 
pare down tic-tac-toe into a new single-player game that we’ll call Flippers. 

We play Flippers on a square grid of size three by three. Each cell holds 
a little tile that pivots around a bar, as in Figure 21-12. 

One side of each tile is blank, while the other side holds a dot. On each 
move, the player pushes one tile to flip it over. If it was showing a dot, the 
dot disappears, and vice versa. 

The game begins with the tiles in a random state. Victory comes from 
having exactly three blue dots showing, arranged in either a vertical col- 
umn or horizontal row, with all the other tiles showing blanks. This may 
not be the most intellectually demanding game ever invented, but it’ll help 
make our algorithms clear. 


Figure 21-12: The board for the game of Flippers. Each tile is blank on 
one side and has a dot on the other. A move in the game consists of 
flipping (or rotating) one tile. 


Starting from a random board, we want to get to victory in the smallest 
number of flips. Since diagonal lines don’t count as victory, there are six 
different boards that satisfy our conditions for winning: three with horizon- 
tal rows and three with vertical columns. 

Figure 21-13 shows an example game, along with our notation for show- 
ing the moves. We read the game left to right. Each board but the last shows 
the starting configuration for that move, with one cell highlighted in red. 
That’s the cell that is going to be flipped over. 


Start Final 





(C) (d) (e) 


Figure 21-13: Playing a game of Flippers. (a) The initial board, showing three dots. The 
red square shows the tile we intend to flip for this move. (b) The resulting board is like part 
(a), but the tile in the upper-right has gone from blank to dot. Our move for this board is 
to flip the center tile. (c) through (e) show subsequent steps in game play. Board (e) is a 
winning board. 


Now that we have a game to play, we can look at how to use reinforce- 
ment learning to win it. 
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Let’s build a complete system for learning how to play Flippers. Although 
we will make this algorithm much better in the next section, this starting 
version is going to perform so badly that we call it L-learning, where L stands 
for “lousy.” Note that L-learning is a stepping-stone that we invented to help 
us get to something better and not a practical algorithm that appears in the 
literature. It is, after all, lousy. 


The Basics 


To make things easy, we're going to use a very simple reward system. Every 
move we make in Flippers gets an immediate reward of 0, except for the 
final move that wins the game. Because Flippers is such an easy game, 
every game can be won. To prove this, we can take any starting board and 
flip over all the tiles that are showing a dot, so that there are no dots show- 
ing. Then we can flip over three tiles in any row or column, and we've won. 
Thus, no game should take more than 12 moves at most. 

Our goal is not simply to win, however, but to win in the smallest num- 
ber of moves. The final, winning move gets a reward that depends on the 
length of the game. If it takes one move to win the game, the reward is 1. If 
it takes more moves, this final reward drops off quickly with the number of 
moves that were taken. The specific formula for this curve is less important 
than the fact that it drops off fast and is always getting smaller. Figure 21-14 
shows a graph of our final reward versus game length curve. 
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Figure 21-14: The reward for victory in Flippers starts at 1 for an immediate win but drops 
quickly with the number of moves required to win the game. 


At the heart of our system is a grid of numbers that we call the L-table. 
Each row of the L-table represents one state of the board. Each column rep- 
resents one of the nine actions we can make in response to that board. The 
content of each cell in the table is a single number, which we call an L-value. 
Figure 21-15 shows this schematically. 
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Figure 21-15: The L-table contains one row for each of the 512 possible patterns of blanks and dots on a 
Flipper board and one column for each of the 9 possible actions. 


This table is big, but not too big. The board has only 512 possible con- 
figurations, so we need 512 rows. Each row has 9 columns, for a total of 
512 x 9 = 4,608 cells. We’re going to use the L-table to help us choose the 
highest-rewarding action in response to each board. To make that happen, 
we're going to fill each cell in the table with a score: a number, based on 
experience, that tells us how good the corresponding move is. 

We save values into the L-table as we learn how good moves are, and we 
read those values back to guide our choice of moves as we play. Before we 
start assigning values to the L-table, we initialize it with a 0 in every cell. As 
we play a game, we will keep a record of all the moves we've played. When 
the game is over, we will look back through our moves for the whole game, 
and determine a value for each. Then we will combine this value with the 
number already in that move’s cell to produce a new value for that move 
(we'll get to the mechanics for this in a moment). The way we combine the 
old and new values is called the update rule. 

As we play a game (either during the learning phase, or later for real), 
we pick an action by looking at the corresponding row for the board at the 
start of that move. We use a policy to tell us which of the actions in that row 
we want to select. 
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Figure 21-16: The policy step involves choosing one action in response to a board. 
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Let’s make these steps concrete. First, after each game (or episode), we 
need to determine the score we want to assign to each action we played. 
Let’s use the total future reward, or TFR, that we discussed earlier. Recall 
that the TFR comes from lining up all our actions and their rewards, and 
then summing up all the rewards that came after that action. 

While we play the game, every move along the way gets an immediate 
reward of 0, but the final move gets a positive reward based on the game’s 
length: the shorter the game, the larger the reward. This means that the 
TFR for each action we took along the way is the same as this final reward. 

Second, let’s pick a simple update rule that says that after each game, 
the TFR we compute for each cell merely replaces whatever was in there 
before. In other words, the TFR for each action in this game becomes the 
new value in the cell at the intersection of the row of the board we were 
looking at when we took that action, and the column of the action we 
chose to take. 

This simple update rule is good for getting familiar with how the 
L-learning system works. But because it doesn’t combine our new experi- 
ence with what we’ve learned before, this rule is a big reason that this algo- 
rithm isn’t going to perform well. 

Now that we have values in our L-table, we need a policy that tells us 
which move to play in response to a given configuration of the board. Let’s 
say that we choose the action corresponding to the largest L-value in the 
row. If multiple cells have the same maximum value, we pick one at ran- 
dom. Figure 21-16 shows this graphically. 





In Figure 21-16, we see a row of the L-table that lists the possible moves 
we can take in response to the board state shown at the far left. Each col- 
umn holds the most recently computed TFR that resulted when that action 
was taken at that board state. Note that two columns hold 0, because we 
haven't tried those actions yet. In L-learning, we choose the largest value. 
Here that means we flip the center-right tile. 


The L-Learning Algorithm 


We now have all the steps required for L-learning. Let’s combine them into 
a functional, but lousy, reinforcement learning algorithm. We start our 
agent with a private memory that contains a 512 by 9 table filled with zeros, 
representing the L-table. 

In the first move of the first game, the agent sees a board. It finds the 
row for that board in its L-table and scans the nine entries there for the 
move with the largest score. They’re all zero, so it picks one at random. This 
will happen frequently for quite a while because the agent will see lots of 
boards it has never seen before. The tile flips, the agent considers the new 
board, picks a new action, and so on, until it finally wins the game (the 
computer will produce a winning board eventually, even if the actions are 
selected entirely at random). 

When the game ends, the agent wants to distribute the final reward 
among all the moves that got it to victory. To do so, while the game is 
played, the system will need to maintain a list of each move it plays, in 
order. 

We'll later find that list more useful if each entry saves more than just 
the selected move. Anticipating that need, let’s say that after each move, the 
agent retains a small bundle consisting of the starting board, the action 
the agent took, the immediate reward it received, and the board that 
resulted from that move. Figure 21-17 shows this visually. The agent saves 
these bundles in a list that starts empty at the start of the game and grows 
by one bundle after every move. 
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Figure 21-17: Each time we make a move, we append a bundle of four values to the end 
of a growing list of bundles: the starting state, our chosen action, the reward we received, 
and the final state the environment returned to us after taking that action. 


As Figure 21-17 shows, we can save this bundle as a list of four numbers: 
the row number of the starting state, the column number of the action, the 
value of the reward, and the row number of the resulting state. 

To make our first move, we look at the row of the L-table corresponding 
to our starting board, and the nine numbers we find along that row. Our 
policy will be to usually pick the largest value in the row, but sometimes 
pick one of the others for the sake of exploration. If all values are the same, 
as they are when we start out, we pick one at random. 

The environment flips that tile for us, either making a dot appear 
or disappear. The environment then gives us back a reward and the new 
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board. We make a little bundle to represent this move: the board we started 
with, the action we just took, the reward we got back, and the new state that 
resulted. We stick that bundle onto the end of our list of moves. 

Because we're playing solo, the environment isn’t going to make any 
moves on its own. As soon as it has sent us our feedback, the environment 
tells us to take a new action. So again, we look at the current board, find its 
row in the L-table, select the largest cell in that row, and report that as our 
action. We get back a reward and a new state, and we add a new bundle of 
the four items describing this move to our list. 

This goes on until the game is over. In the final piece of feedback, 
we get our only nonzero reward. It’s the final reward based on the num- 
ber of moves we played in the game, which drops off quickly, as we saw in 
Figure 21-14. With that final, nonzero reward, we know the game is over, so 
it’s time to learn from our experience. 

We start by looking at our bundles from our list of moves. Conceptually, 
we line up our board states and resulting moves, along with their rewards, 
as in Figure 21-18. One by one, we look at each move and find its TFR by 
adding up all the rewards that came after that move. In Figure 21-18 the 
calculations aren't very interesting, since all the immediate rewards except 
the last are zero. But it’s worth seeing the steps here, as we’ll have nonzero 
immediate rewards later on. 
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Figure 21-18: Finding the TFR for each move. We add up the immediate reward for each 
move (shown directly underneath it) with the immediate rewards for all following moves. 
In our game where every immediate reward is zero except for the final reward, these 
sums are all the same. 


We then use our simple update rule and the list of moves we made, and 
plunk each action’s TFR into the cell of the L-table corresponding to that 
action for that board, as shown in Figure 21-19. 
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Figure 21-19: Updating our L-table with the new TFR for each action we took in the game. 
We find the row corresponding to the board we were looking at when we took each 
action and the column corresponding to the action we made. The new TFR replaces what- 
ever was in that cell before. 


If we want to learn some more, we go back up to the start of the process 
and play a new game. When we’re done, we compute a TFR value for each 
action we played and store that in its corresponding cell (overwriting what- 
ever was there before). Note that we don’t reset the L-table after each game, 
though, so it gradually fills up with TFRs as we play more episodes. 

When it’s time to stop training and start playing, we use the L-table to 
pick our moves. That is, at each move, we’re presented with a board, so we 
find that row of the table, pick the largest L-value in that row, and select the 
action corresponding to that column. 


Testing Our Algorithm 


Let’s see how well our system works. Let’s start out by playing 3,000 epi- 
sodes of Flippers from start to finish so the L-table can get filled up pretty 
well. Figure 21-20 shows a game of Flippers played from start to finish after 
these 3,000 episodes of training. It’s not a very nice result. There’s a simple 
two-move solution that any human would spot: flip the left-middle cell, and 
then the upper-left cell (or do it in the other order). Instead, our algorithm 
seems to meander randomly until it finally stumbles on a solution after six 
moves. 
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Figure 21-20: Playing a game of Flippers after 3,000 episodes of training with the Ltable algorithm. 
Read the game left to right. 


The arrangement shown in Figure 21-20 shows rows of the L-table 
arranged as columns to better fit the page. Each column represents one 
board configuration (or state). The nine possible actions are shown in each 
row, highlighted in red. The thick black outline shows the action that the 
agent selected from that list, leading to the new board in the column to its 
right. The shaded cell shows the action taken. If the move causes a dot to 
appear, the move is shown as a solid red dot. If the move causes the dot to go 
away, it’s shown as an outlined red dot. The colored bar below each board 
shows its L-value from the table. Larger and greener bars correspond to 
larger L-values calculated with discounted future rewards. 

Boards near the right have larger L-values than those near the left. 
That’s because those boards were sometimes the randomly chosen starting 
board for a game. If we picked a good move and won immediately, or in just 
a few moves, the final reward was large. 
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Returning to this game, starting from the position on the far left, the 
algorithm’s first move was to flip the cell in the lower left, introducing a new 
dot. From that result, it then flapped the square in the middle of the left- 
most column, again introducing a dot. From that position it then flipped 
the upper-left square, removing the dot that was there. The game contin- 
ued in this way until it found a solution. 

We'd expect our algorithm to improve with more training, and it does. 
Figure 21-21 shows the same game as Figure 21-20 after doubling the length 
of the training run to 6,000 episodes. 
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Figure 21-21: The same game as Figure 21-20 after 6,000 episodes of training 


This is very nice. The algorithm found the easy answer and went right 
for it. 

We seem to have created a great algorithm for learning and playing. 
So why did we label everything with “L” for lousy? It seems to be working 
just fine. 

It zs just fine, as long as the environment remains completely predict- 
able. Remember that earlier in this chapter we discussed unpredictable 
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environments. In reality, most environments are unpredictable. Logic- 
based single-player games, such as the Flippers game we've been looking at, 
are one of the few activities that are completely deterministic. If our goal is 
to play only single-player games in completely deterministic environments 
where we are able to execute every intended move perfectly and the envi- 
ronment responds identically every time, then this algorithm isn’t so lousy. 
But such deterministic games and environments are rare. For example, as 
soon as there’s a second player, there’s uncertainty, and the game becomes 
unpredictable. In any situation in which the environment is not perfectly 
deterministic, the L-learning algorithm flounders. 

Let’s see why, and then we will see how to fix it. 


Handling Unpredictability 


Because we don’t have an opponent when playing Flippers on the com- 
puter, we have a completely deterministic system. Every time we make a 
move, we are guaranteed to get back the same result. But in the real world, 
even single-player activities can have unpredictable events. Video games 
throw random surprises at us, a lawnmower can hit a rock and jump to the 
side, or an internet connection can stutter and cause us to miss making the 
winning bid in an auction. 

Since handling unpredictability is so important, let’s introduce some 
artificial randomness into Flippers and see how our L-learning algorithm 
responds. Our model of randomness takes the form of a big truck that drives 
by our playing area every now and then, shaking our board. Sometimes it’s 
enough to cause one or more random tiles to spontaneously flip over. Of 
course, we still want to play good games and win, even in the face of such sur- 
prises, but our L-learning system is helpless in the face of this kind of event. 

It’s the combination of our policy and update rule that causes trouble. 
Remember that before we start learning, each row starts out with all zeros. 
When a training game is finally won, every action gets the same score, 
based on the length of the game, as we saw in Figure 21-19. As we continue 
to play our training games, the next time we come to that board, we pick 
the cell with the largest value. 

Suppose we're in the midst of a training game. We're looking at a board 
that we once received as a starting board and we won it in two moves. The 
L-table values for each of those moves have large scores, so we select the 
high-scoring move, preparing to win on the next flip. But just after our first 
move, the big truck comes rumbling by, shaking our board and flipping 
a tile. Playing from this board forward, we end up requiring lots of moves 
before winning. This means that the TFR that ultimately comes from play- 
ing that action is less than if the truck hadn’t come by. 

And here’s the problem: that smaller value overwrites the previous value 
in every cell that led to this long game. In other words, because of that event, 
every action we played sees its L-value lowered. In particular, that great start- 
ing move that led to victory in just one more move now has a low score. When 
we encounter this board again in a later game, we might find that one of the 
other cells has a larger value than the cell that formerly held the great move. 


The result is that this one-time random event causes us to stop making the 
best move we’ve found up to that point. We have “forgotten” that this was a 
great move, because a random event turned it into a bad move once. That low 
score makes it unlikely that we’ll ever choose that move again. 

Let’s see this problem in action. Figure 21-22 shows an example where 
there are no unpredictable events. We start at the top with a board with 
three dots, and we find that the largest value in that row of the table is 0.6, 
corresponding to a flip of the center square. We make that move, and sup- 
posing the next move is also well-chosen, we have a victory in two moves, 
as shown in the center row. The reward of 0.7 replaces the 0.6 that was 
there for our first move, cementing that move’s status as the one to make. 
Everything went right. 
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Figure 21-22: When there are no surprises, our algorithm works well. (a) The row of the Ltable for the start- 
ing board. (b) The game plays out and is won in just a total of two moves. (c) The value of 0.7 overwrites the 
previous value for all table entries that led to this success. 








In Figure 21-23 we introduce our rumbling truck. Just after we flip the 
center tile, the truck shakes the board and the bottom-right tile flips. This 
puts us on a whole new path. Let’s suppose the algorithm finally finds vic- 
tory after four more moves. The total is five moves, and the reward of 0.44 is 
placed in every cell that led to this success. 

This is terrible. In one quick stroke, we have “forgotten” our best move. 
In this example, two other actions now have better scores. The next time 
we come to this board, the cell with score 0.55 will be picked, which will 
not place us one move away from victory as before. In other words, our best 
move is now forgotten, and we're going to always play a worse move. 
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Figure 21-23: (a) When a truck rumbles by, it flips the lower-right square, causing the game to take five moves 
to win. (b) The new reward of 0.44 overwrites the old value of 0.6. This cell is no longer the highest-scoring 
cell in the row. 





Recall that we said that occasionally during training we’ll pick one of 
the cells in the row at random, just to explore what might happen. So some- 
day we might make a new choice, or the truck might rumble by again and 
help us remember this cell, but that might not happen for a long time. And 
by the time the truck does come by and sets this move right again, others 
will have gone wrong. The L-table is almost always inferior to what it ought 
to be, and thus, on average, games powered by L-learning are longer and 
we get lower rewards. One surprise caused us to forget how to play this 
board well. 

That’s why we called this algorithm lousy. 

But all is not lost. We looked at this algorithm because the lousy version 
can be improved. Most of the algorithm is fine. We only need to fix how it 
fails in the face of unpredictability. From now on, we assume that when we 
play Flippers, that big truck may come thundering along, creating unpre- 
dictability in the form of occasionally flipping a random tile. In the next 
section, we ll see how to handle this kind of unpredictable event gracefully 
and produce an improved learning algorithm that works well. 


Q-Learning 


Without too much effort, we can upgrade L-learning to a much more effec- 
tive algorithm that is commonly used today, called Q-learning (the Q is for 
quality) (Watkins 1989; Eden, Knittel, and van Uffelen 2020). Q-learning 
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looks a lot like L-learning, but, naturally, it instead fills up Q-tables with 
Q-values. The big improvement is that Q-learning performs well in stochas- 
tic, or unpredictable, environments. 

To get from L-learning to Q-learning we make three upgrades: we 
improve how we compute new values for Q-table cells, how we update exist- 
ing values, and the policy we use for choosing an action. 

The Q-table algorithm starts with two important principles. First, we 
expect uncertainty in our results, so we build it in from the start. Second, 
we work out new Q-table values as we go, rather than waiting for the final 
reward. This second idea lets us work with games (or processes) that go on 
for a very long time, or perhaps never reach a conclusion (like scheduling 
elevators). By updating as we go, we’re able to develop our table of useful 
values even if we never get a final reward. 

To make this work, we need to also upgrade the environment’s super 
simple rewarding process from the last section. Rather than always reward- 
ing zero except for the final move, the environment will instead return 
immediate rewards that estimate the quality of each action as soon as it’s 
taken. 


Q-Values and Updates 


Q-values are a way to approximate the total future reward even when we 
don’t know how things are going to end up. To find a Q-value, we add 
together the immediate reward, plus all the other rewards that are yet to 
come. So far, that’s nothing more than the definition of the total future 
reward. The change is that now we find the future rewards by using the 
reward from the next state. 

In Figure 21-17, we saved four pieces of information for every move: the 
starting state, the action we chose, the reward we got, and the new state that 
action landed us in. We saved that new state so that we could use it now, 
where we will use it to compute the rest of the future rewards. 

The key insight is to notice that our next move begins with that new 
state, and by following our policy we will always select the action whose cell 
has the greatest Q-value. If that cell’s Q-value is the total future reward 
for that action, then adding together that cell’s value with our immediate 
reward gives us the current cell’s total future reward. This works because 
our policy guarantees us that we always pick the cell with the largest 
Q-value for any given board state. 

If multiple cells in the next state share the maximum value, then it 
doesn’t matter which one we pick when we get there. All we care about now 
is the total future reward that comes from the next action. 

Figure 21-24 shows this idea visually. Note that the value we compute in 
this step isn’t the final Q-value, but it’s almost there. 
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Figure 21-24: Part of the process for computing a new Q-value for a cell. The new value is the sum of two 
others. The first value is the immediate reward for taking the action that cell corresponds to, here 0.2. The 
second valve is the largest Q-value of all the actions belonging to the new state, here 0.6. 


The step that’s missing is where Q-learning accounts for randomness. 
Rather than use the value in the cell for our next action, we use the dis- 
counted value of that cell. Recall that this means we multiply it by our 
discount factor, a number from 0 to 1, often written as y (gamma). As we 
discussed earlier, the smaller the value of y, the less certain we are that 
unpredictable events in the future won't change this value. Figure 21-25 
shows the idea. 
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Figure 21-25: To find the Q-value, we modify Figure 21-24 to include the discount factor y, which reduces the 
future rewards based on how confident we are that they won't be changed by future, unpredictable events. 
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Note that the many multiplications in the discounted future reward 
shown in Figure 21-8 are automatically handled by this scheme. The first 
multiplication is included here explicitly. The multiplication for the states 
beyond that are accounted for when the Q-values in the cells for the next 
state are evaluated. 

Now that we've calculated a new value, how do we update the current 
value? We saw during L-learning that simply replacing the current value 
with the new one is a poor choice in the face of uncertainty. But we want to 
update the cell’s Q-value in some way, or we'll never improve. 

The Q-learning solution to this puzzle is to update the new cell’s value 
as a blend of the old and new values. The amount of blending is left up to 
us as a parameter that we specify. That is, the blend is controlled by a single 
number between 0 and 1, usually written as the lowercase Greek letter a 
(alpha). At the extreme value of a = 0, the value in the cell doesn’t change at 
all. At the other extreme value of a = 1, the new value replaces the old one, 
as in L-learning. Values of a between 0 and 1 blend, or mix, the two values, 
as shown in Figure 21-26. 
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Figure 21-26: The value of a lets us blend smoothly from the 
old value (when a = O) to the new value (when a = 1), 
or any value in between. 


The parameter @ is called the learning rate, and it’s left up to us to set it. 
It’s unfortunate that this is the same term that’s used by the update step of 
backpropagation, but usually context makes it clear which type of “learning 
rate” we're referring to. 

In practice, we usually set & to a value close to 1, such as 0.9 or 
even 0.99. These values near | cause the new values to dominate the value 
stored in the cell. For instance, when a = 0.9, the new value stored in the 
cell is 10 percent of the old value, and 90 percent of the new value. But even 
a value of 0.99 is very different than 1, because remembering even 1 percent 
of the old value is often enough to make a difference. 

Using our value for a, we run our system through some training and 
see how it does. Then we can adjust the value based on what we see and try 
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again, repeating the process until we’ve found the value of a that seems 
to work best. We usually automate this search so we don't have to do it 
ourselves. 

The elephant in the room is that this whole argument has been based 
on having the correct Q-values in the next state, even before we get there. 
But where did they come from? And if we have the correct Q-values already, 
then why do any of this in the first place? 

These are fair questions, and we will return to them after we look at the 
new policy rule. 


Q-Learning Policy 

Recall that the policy rule tells us which action to select when we’re given a 
state of the environment. We use this policy while learning, and later, when 
playing actual games. The policy we used in L-learning was to usually select 
the action with the highest L-value in the row of the table corresponding 
to the current board. That makes sense, since we’ve learned that this is the 
action that brings us the highest rewards. But this policy doesn’t explicitly 
address the explore or exploit dilemma. In an unpredictable environment, 
the move that brings us the best rewards sometimes may not bring us the 
best reward at other times. And completely untried moves can be far better, 
if only we give them a chance. 

Still, we don’t want to pick moves at random, because we do want to 
favor the ones that we know lead to high rewards. We just don’t want to do 
that every time. Q-learning picks a middle road. Instead of always picking 
the action with the highest Q-value, we almost always pick the action with 
the highest Q-value. The rest of the time we pick one of the other values. 
Let’s look at two popular policies for doing this. 

The first approach we’ll look at is called epsilon-greedy or epsilon-soft 
(these refer to the Greek lowercase letter ¢, epsilon, so they sometimes 
appear as €-greedy and «-soft). The algorithms are almost the same. We pick 
some number € between 0 and 1, but usually it’s a small number quite close 
to 0, such as 0.01 or less. 

Each time we're at a row and ready to choose an action, we ask the 
system for a random number between 0 and 1, chosen from a uniform 
distribution. If the random number is greater than é€, then we proceed 
as usual and pick the action with the greatest Q-value in the row. But in 
that occasional case when the random number is less than €, we select an 
action at random out of all the other actions in the row. In this way, we 
usually pick the most promising choice, but infrequently, we select one of 
the other actions and see where it leads us. Figure 21-27 shows this idea 
graphically. 

The other policy we'll look at is called softmax. This works in a way simi- 
lar to the softmax layer that we discussed in Chapter 13. When we apply 
softmax to the Q-values in a row, they are transformed in a complex way 
so that they add up to 1. This lets us treat the resulting values as a discrete 
probability distribution, and then we randomly select one of entries accord- 
ing to those probabilities. 


Picka 
random number 


Is this number 
greater than €? 









No 






Randomly choose one of these actions Use this action 
Figure 21-27: The epsilon-greedy policy 

In this way, we usually get the action with the largest score. Infrequently, 
we get the value with the second-highest score. Even less frequently, we 
get the value with the third-highest score, and so on. Figure 21-28 illustrates 
the idea. 
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Figure 21-28: The softmax policy for picking an action temporarily scales all the actions in 
the row so that they add up to 1. 


An attractive quality of this scheme is that the probabilities of choosing 
each action always reflect the most current Q-values of all the actions asso- 
ciated with a given state. So as the values change over time, so too do the 
probabilities of picking the actions. 
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The particular calculations carried out by softmax can sometimes 
lead to the system not settling down on a good set of Q-values. An alterna- 
tive is the mellowmax policy, which uses slightly different math (Asadi and 
Littman 2017). 


Putting It All Together 


We can summarize the Q-learning policy and update rule in a few words 
and a diagram. In words, when it’s time for a move, we use the current 
state to find the appropriate row of the Q-table. We then select an action 
from that row according to our policy (either epsilon-greedy or softmax). 
We take that action and get back a reward and a new state. Now we want to 
update our Q-value to reflect what we’ve learned from the reward. We look 
at the Q-values in that new state and select the largest one. We discount 
that by how much we think the environment is unpredictable, add it to 
the immediate reward we just got, and blend that new value with the cur- 
rent Q-value, producing a new Q-value for the action we just took, which 
we save. 

Figure 21-29 summarizes the process. 


Action New state 








Reward 


Figure 21-29: The Q-learning policy and update procedure. (a) Choosing an action. (b) Finding a new 
Q-value for that action. 
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When we start a move, shown in Figure 21-29(a), we look at the Q-table 
row for the current state, and use our policy to pick an action, here shown 
in red. That action is communicated to the environment. The environment 
responds with a reward, and a new state. As in Figure 21-29(b), we find the 
row of the Q-table corresponding to the new state and select the largest 
reward there (this assumes that we’re going to pick the largest action when we 
get to that new state, which we know won't always be the case. We will return 
to this issue soon). We discount this reward by multiplying it by y, and then 
we add it to the immediate reward for this move, giving us a new value for 
the action we originally chose. We blend the old value and new value using a, 
and that new value is placed into the original action’s cell in the Q-table. 


The best values for the policy parameter ¢, the learning rate a, and the 
discount factor y have to be found by trial and error. These factors depend 
intimately on the specific nature of the task we’re performing, the nature 
of the environment, and the data we’re working with. Experience and intu- 
ition often give us good starting points, but nothing beats traditional trial- 
and-error to find the best values for any particular learning system. 


The Elephant in the Room 


Earlier we promised to return to the problem that we needed to have accu- 
rate Q-values in order to evaluate the update rule, but those values them- 
selves were computed by the update rule using the values that came after 
them, and so on. Each step seems to depend on the data from the following 
step. How can we use data that we haven’t created yet? 

Here’s the beautiful, simple answer to that problem: we ignore it. 
Incredibly enough, we can initialize the Q-table with all zeros, and then 
start learning. In the beginning, the system makes moves erratically because 
there’s nothing in the Q-table to help it pick one cell over another. It picks 
one of the cells at random and plays that move. All of the actions in the 
resulting state are also zero, so the update rule, no matter what values we 
use for a and y, keeps the cell’s score at zero. 

Our system plays games that look chaotic and foolish, making ter- 
rible choices and missing obvious good moves. But eventually, the system 
stumbles onto a victory. That victory gets a reward of a positive number, and 
that reward updates the Q-value of the action that led to it. Sometime later, 
an action that led us to that action incorporates some of that great reward, 
because of the step in Q-learning that looks ahead to the next state. That 
ripple effect continues to slowly work backward through the system, as new 
games fall into the states that lead to states that previously led to victory. 

Note that the information isn’t actually moving backward. Every 
game is played from beginning to end, and every update is made immedi- 
ately after each move. The information seems to move backward because 
Q-learning involves the step of looking forward one move when evaluating 
the update rule. The score from the next move is able to influence the score 
for this one. 

At some point, thanks to our policy that sometimes tries out new 
actions, every move eventually leads to a path to victory, and those values 
also influence earlier and earlier actions. Eventually the Q-table fills up 
with values that accurately predict the rewards of each action. Further 
playing serves to only improve the accuracy of those values. This process 
of settling into a consistent solution is called convergence. We say that the 
Q-learning algorithm converges. 

We can prove mathematically that Q-learning converges (Melo 2020). 
This kind of proof guarantees that the Q-table gradually gets better. What 
we can't say is how long that will take. The larger the table, and the more 
unpredictable the environment, the longer the training process requires. 
The speed of convergence also depends on the nature of the task the sys- 
tem is trying to learn, the feedback provided, and, of course, our chosen 
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values for the policy variable ¢, the learning rate a, and the discount factor 
y. As always, there’s no substitute for trial-and-error experimentation to 
learn the specific idiosyncrasies of any particular system. 

Note that the Q-learning algorithm very nicely addresses two of the 
problems we discussed earlier. The credit assignment problem asks us to 
make sure that the moves that lead up to a victory are rewarded, even when 
the environment isn’t providing that reward. The nature of the update rule 
takes care of this, propagating the rewards for successful moves backward 
from the final step that led to victory all the way back to the very first move. 
The algorithm also addresses the explore or exploit dilemma by using epsi- 
lon-greedy or softmax policies. They both favor choosing actions that have 
proven to be successful (exploitation), but they also sometimes try the other 
actions just to see what might come of them (exploration). 


Q-learning in Action 


Let’s put Q-learning to work and see if it can learn how to play Flippers in 
an unpredictable environment. One way to measure the algorithm’s perfor- 
mance is to have the trained model play a large number of random games 
and see how long they take. The better the algorithm has gotten at finding 
good moves and eliminating bad ones, the fewer moves each game should 
require before reaching victory. 

The longest well-played game is the one that starts out with all nine 
cells showing a dot. Then we have to flip six cells to get to a victory. So, we’d 
like to see our algorithm win every game in six moves or less. 

To see the effect of training on the algorithm, let’s look at plots of the 
lengths of a large number of games for different amounts of training. Our 
plots show the results of playing games that start with each of the 512 pos- 
sible patterns of dots and blanks, in an environment with a considerable 
degree of unpredictability. We played 10 games for each starting board, for a 
total of 5,120 games. We cut off any game that ran for more than 100 steps. 

We set a to 0.95, so each cell retained just 5 percent of its old value 
when it was updated. This way we don’t completely lose what we’ve learned 
before, but we are expecting new values to be better than old ones, since 
they'll be based on improved Q-table values when they pick the next move. 
To select moves, we used an epsilon-greedy policy with a relatively high ¢ of 
0.1, encouraging the algorithm to seek out new moves | time out 10. 

We introduced a lot of unpredictability by simulating our random truck 
coming by after each move with a probability of 1 in 10, flipping over a single 
random tile each time. To account for this, we set the discount factor y to 0.2. 
This low value says we’re only 20 percent sure that the future will play out the 
same way each time because of the influence of those random events. We set 
this higher than the noise level we know the truck introduces (10 percent), 
because we expect that most well-played games will only be three or four 
moves long, so they are less likely to see a random event than a game of 10 
or more moves. 


These values of a, y, and € are all basically informed guesses. In par- 
ticular, y was chosen based on our knowledge of how often random events 
would occur, which we rarely know ahead of time. In a real situation we'd 
experiment with our parameters to find what works best for this game and 
this amount of noise. 

Figure 21-30 shows the game lengths after training for just 300 games. 
The algorithm already found a lot of quick wins. 
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Figure 21-30: The number of games that required from O to 40 moves to win (we played 
each of the 512 starting boards 10 times) using a Q-table that had been trained for 
300 games 


The “instant wins” are in the first column, corresponding to zero 
moves. These are games whose starting boards already have just three dots, 
arranged in a vertical column or horizontal row. Since there are six possible 
winning game configurations, and we ran through all the possible board 
configurations 10 times each, we started with a winning board 60 times. 

Since no game in Figure 21-30 hit our 100-move cutoff, we can see that 
the algorithm never fell into a long-lived loop. A loop might just be two states 
alternating forever, or a long string of them that wraps back around on itself. 
Loops are possible in Flippers, and there’s nothing in the basic Q-learning 
algorithm that explicitly prevents the system from getting into a loop. 

We might say that the system “discovered” that loops don’t get to victory 
and thus don’t bring any rewards, so it learned to avoid them. If at some 
point it did return to a previously visited state, either by making that move 
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or as the result of a randomly introduced flip, the relatively high value of € 
meant it had a good chance of eventually picking a new action and thereby 
going off in a new direction. 

Let’s raise the number of training games to 3,000, as in Figure 21-31. 
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Figure 21-31: The number of games of different lengths resulting from playing 5,120 
games, based on a Q-table trained by playing 3,000 games 


The algorithm has learned a lot. The longest game is now just 20 
moves, with most games being won in 10 moves or less. It’s nice to see the 
denser clustering around four and five moves. 

Let’s look at a typical game played after these 3,000 episodes of train- 
ing. Figure 21-32 shows the game, played left to right. The algorithm took 
eight moves to win. 

Figure 21-32 is not an encouraging result. Just by looking at the start- 
ing board, we can see at least four different ways to win this game in four 
moves. For example, flip the lower-left square and then flip the three dots 
in the middle and rightmost columns. But our algorithm seems to be flip- 
ping over tiles at random. It eventually stumbles onto a solution, but it’s 
definitely not an elegant result. 
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, after 3,000 games of training, 
, Which is the minimum 


This chart suggests that the algorithm is learning, but how is it actually 
Figure 21-34 shows the very same game as Figure 21-32, which required 
eight moves to win. Now it takes just four moves 


performing when it plays a game? In fact, the algorithm has taken a huge 


If we train the algorithm for more episodes, we expect its performance 
jump in ability. 


to improve. After 3,000 more training episodes (for a total of 6,000), and 


Compared to our results in Figure 21-31 
the longest game has decreased from 20 moves to 18, and the shorter games 


of just 3 and 4 steps have become more frequent. 
number for this board (though there’s more than one way to achieve it). 


looking at the number of games that required different numbers of moves, 


Figure 21-32: Playing a game of Flippers after training Q-learning for 3,000 episodes 
we get the results of Figure 21-33. 
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Trained on 6000 games, max length=18 
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Figure 21-33: The number of games that required a given number of moves to win our 
5,120 games after training the Q-table with 6,000 games 


Q-learning has done remarkably well even in this highly unpredictable 
learning environment, where a tile is flipped over at random after 10 per- 
cent of the moves. It weathered that unpredictability and managed to find 
ideal solutions for most games, even with only 6,000 training runs. 


Q-learning does a great job, but it has a flaw that can reduce the accu- 
racy of the Q-values that it relies on. It’s the problem we referred to when 
discussing Figure 21-29, when we noted that we were basing our future 
reward on the score of the most lhkely next action, even though that’s not 
necessarily the action that would be taken. In other words, the update 
rule assumes we're going to pick the highest-scoring action on our next 
move, and its calculations of the new Q-value are based on that assump- 
tion. This isn’t an unreasonable assumption, because both our epsilon- 
greedy and softmax policies usually pick the most rewarding action. But 
the assumption is wrong when one of those policies chooses one of the 
other actions. 

When our policy picks any action other than the one we used in the 
update rule, the calculation will have used the wrong data, and we end up 
with reduced accuracy in the new value that we compute for that action. 
Happily, we can fix that problem. 
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Figure 21-34: The game of Figure 21-32, solved more efficiently by Q-learning thanks to 
more training episodes 


The Algorithm 


It would be nice to keep all the virtues of Q-learning, but avoid mak- 
ing the mistake of calculating a move’s Q-value by using the Q-value of 
the highest-scoring next action when there’s a chance we won't actually 
select that action when we make our next move. We can do that by modi- 
fying Q-learning just a little, creating a new algorithm known as SARSA 
(Rummery and Niranjan 1994). This is an acronym for “state-action-reward- 
state-action.” The “SARS” part we’ve had covered ever since Figure 21-17, 
when we saved the starting state (S), action (A), reward (R), and resulting 
state (S). What’s new here is the extra action “A” at the end. 

SARSA fixes the problem of choosing the wrong cell from the next 
state by choosing that next cell with our policy (rather than just selecting the 
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biggest one), and remembering the choice of action (that’s the extra “A” at the 
end). Then when it’s time to make our new move, we select the action that 
we computed previously and saved. 

In other words, we’ve moved the time when we apply our action- 
choosing policy. Instead of choosing our action at the start of a move, we 
choose it during the previous move and remember our choice. That lets 
us use the value of the action we really will use when building the new 
Q-value. 

Those two changes (moving the action-choosing step and remembering 
the action we chose) are all that differentiate SARSA from Q-learning, but 
they can make a big difference in learning speed. 

Let’s look at three successive moves using SARSA. The first move is 
shown in Figure 21-35. Because this is the first move, we use our policy to 
pick an action for this move in Figure 21-35(a). This is the only time we do 
this. Once we have our chosen action, we use our policy to pick the action 
for move two. We get a reward from the environment, and update the 
Q-value for the action we just chose, in Figure 21-35(b). 














Action 1 








First Move Only 




















Reward 





Use policy to pick Jj Use policy to pick [i 


(a) (b) 


Figure 21-35: Using SARSA in the first move of our game. (a) We use our policy to pick the current action. 
(b) We also use our policy to pick our next action and update our current Q-value with the Q-value for that 
next action. 
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The second move is shown in Figure 21-36. Now we use the action we 
picked for ourselves last time and then pick the action we’ll use in the third 
move once we get there. 







Update 
rule 








q— State 3 
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Figure 21-36: The second move using SARSA. (a) We make the action we picked for ourselves last time. 
(b) We pick the next action, and use its Q-value to update the current action’s Q-value. 


The third move is shown in Figure 21-37. Here again we take the previ- 
ously determined action and work out the action for the next, fourth move. 


Update 
rule 








State 3 Action 3 





























Use [J from previous update Reward 





Use policy to pick [ij 
(a) (b) 


Figure 21-37: The third move using SARSA. (a) We take the action we determined during the second move. 
(b) We choose an action for the fourth move, and use its Q-value to improve the current action’s Q-value. 
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Happily, we can prove that SARSA will also converge. As before, we 
can’t guarantee how long it will take, but it usually starts producing good 
results sooner than Q-learning and improves them quickly after that. 


SARSA in Action 


Let’s see how well SARSA plays Flippers, using the same approach we 
took to Q-learning. Figure 21-38 shows the number of moves required by 
our 5,120 games after 3,000 training episodes using SARSA. For this plot 
and those following, we continue to use the same parameters as for the 
Q-learning plots: the learning rate a is 0.95, we introduce a random flip 
with a probability of 0.1 after every move, the discount factor y is 0.2, and 
we pick moves with an epsilon-greedy policy with € set to 0.1. 
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Figure 21-38: The lengths of 5,120 games using SARSA after training with 3,000 games. 
Note that only a few games required more than the maximum of six moves. 


This is looking great, with most values clustered around 4. The longest 
game is only 15 steps, with very few longer than 8. 

Let’s look at a typical game. Figure 21-39 shows the game, played left to 
right. The algorithm needed seven moves to win. That’s not terrible, but we 
know it can be solved more quickly. 

As always, more training should result in better performance. As 
before, let’s double our training to 6,000 episodes. 

Figure 21-40 shows the lengths of our 5,120 games after 6,000 training 
episodes. 
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Figure 21-39: Playing a game of Flippers after 3,000 episodes of training to SARSA 
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Figure 21-40: The lengths of our 5,120 games using SARSA after training for 6,000 


games. Note how much shorter most of the games have become, and that none of the 


games got caught in a loop. 
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The longest game has gone down from 15 to 14, which isn’t much to 
shout about, but the number of short games of lengths 3 and 4 is now even 
more pronounced. There weren't many games that required more than 6 
moves. 

Figure 21-41 shows the same game as Figure 21-39, which required 
7 moves to win. Now it takes just 3 moves, which is the minimum for this 
board (though again, there’s more than one way to win with just 3 moves). 
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Figure 21-41: The same game as Figure 21-39, after 3,000 more training episodes 


Comparing Q-Learning and SARSA 


Let’s compare the Q-learning and SARSA algorithms. Figure 21-42 shows 
the lengths of all 5,120 possible games, after 6,000 games of training by 
Q-learning and SARSA. These results are slightly different from the previ- 
ous plots because they were generated by new runs of the algorithm, so the 
random events were different. 

They’re roughly comparable, but Q-learning produces a few games that 
are longer than SARSA’s maximum of 12. 
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Trained on 6,000 Games, Max Length = 18 
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Figure 21-42: Comparing game lengths after 6,000 training games for both Q and 
SARSA. SARSA’s longest game was 11 steps, while Q-learning went as high as 18. 


More training helps. We’ve increased the training length by a factor of 
10, for 60,000 games each. The results are shown in Figure 21-43. 
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Figure 21-43: The same training scenario as in Figure 21-42, but now we’ve trained for 


60,000 games 
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At this level of training, SARSA is doing an excellent job on Flippers, 
with almost all games coming in at 6 moves or less (very few games required 
7 moves). Q-learning is faring slightly worse overall, needing up to 16 steps to 
solve some of its games, but it too is greatly concentrated in the region of 4 
moves and under. 

Another way to compare Q-learning and SARSA for this simple game 
is to plot the average game length after increasingly long training sessions. 
This gives us an idea of how effectively they’re learning to win the game. 
Figure 21-44 shows this for our Flippers game. 
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Figure 21-44: The length of the average game for training sessions from 1 to 100,000 
episodes [in increments of 1,000) 


The trend here is easy to see. Both algorithms drop quickly and then 
level off, but after a noisy start, SARSA always performs better, ultimately 
saving almost a half move on every game (that is, in general, it plays one less 
move for every two games). By the time we reach 100,000 training games, 
both algorithms appear to have stopped improving. It seems likely that the 
Q-tables of each algorithm have settled down into stable states, changing a 
little bit over time due to the random flips introduced by the environment. 

So, although Q-learning and SARSA can both do a great job of learn- 
ing to play Flippers, SARSA’s games will generally be shorter. 


The Big Picture 


Let’s step back and review the big picture of reinforcement learning. 
There’s an environment and an agent. The environment provides 
the agent with two lists of numbers (the state variables and the available 
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actions). Using its policy, the agent considers these two lists, along with 
whatever private information it has saved internally, to select one of the 
values from the list of actions, which it returns to the environment. In 
response, the environment gives the agent back a number (the reward) and 
two new lists. 

Interpreting the lists as boards and moves was great because it lets 
us think of Q-learning in terms of learning to play a game. But the agent 
doesn’t know it’s in a game, or that there are rules, or really much of any- 
thing. It just knows that two lists of numbers come in, it picks a value from 
one of the lists, and then a reward value arrives in response. It’s remarkable 
that this little process can do much that’s interesting at all, but if we can 
find a way to describe our environment, and actions on that environment, 
using sets of numbers, and we can find even a crude way to distinguish a 
good action from a bad one, this algorithm can learn how to perform high- 
quality actions. 

This worked for our simple game of Flippers, but how practical is all of 
this Q-table stuff in practice? In Flippers, there are nine squares and each 
can have a dot or not, so the game needs a Q-table with 512 rows and 9 col- 
umns, or 4,608 cells. In a game of tic-tac-toe, there are nine squares, and 
each can have one of three symbols: blank, X, or O. The Q-table for this 
game would need 20,000 rows and 9 columns, or 180,000 cells. 

That’s big, but not ridiculously big for a modern computer. But what if 
we want a slightly more challenging game? Rather than play tic-tac-toe on 
a 3 by 3 board, suppose we played on a 4 by 4 board. There are a bit more 
than 43 million such boards, so our table would have 43 million rows and 
9 columns, or a bit under 390 million cells. That’s getting pretty big, even 
for modern computers. Let’s increase it just one more modest step, and 
play tic-tac-toe on a 5 by 5 board. That hardly seems outrageous. Yet that 
board has almost 850 billion states. If we get a little ambitious and play ona 
13 by 13 board, we find that the number of states is more than the number 
of atoms in the visible universe (Villanueva 2009). In fact, it’s roughly the 
number of atoms in one billion visible universes. 

Storing the table for this game is not remotely practical, but it’s an 
entirely reasonable thing to want to do. More reasonably, we might want to 
play Go. The standard board for the game of Go is a grid of 19 by 19 inter- 
sections, and each intersection can be empty, have a black stone, or a white 
stone. This is like our tic-tac-toe board, but unfathomably bigger. We'd 
need a table whose rows would have labels requiring 173 digits. Such num- 
bers are not just wildly impractical, they’re incomprehensible. 

Yet this is the basic strategy that was used by the Deep Mind team 
to build AlphaGo, which famously beat a world champion human player 
(DeepMind 2020). They did it by combining reinforcement learning with 
deep learning. One of the key insights in this deep reinforcement learning 
approach was to eliminate explicit storage of the Q-table. We can think of 
the table as a function that takes a board state as input and returns a move 
number and Q-value as output. As we’ve seen, neural networks are great at 
learning how to predict things like this. 
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We can build a deep learning system that takes the board input and 
predicts the Q-value we'd get for each move if we really did keep the table 
around. With enough training, this network can become accurate enough 
that we can abandon the Q-table and use just the network. Training a sys- 
tem like this can be challenging, but it can be done, with excellent results 
(Mnih et al. 2013; Matiisen 2015). Deep reinforcement learning has been 
applied to fields as diverse as video games, robotics, and even health- 
care (Francois-Lavet et al. 2018). It’s also the central algorithm behind 
AlphaZero, arguably the best player of the game Go that has ever existed 
(Silver et al. 2017; Hassabis and Silver 2017; Craven and Page 2018). 

Reinforcement learning has an advantage over supervised learning 
because it does not require a database that has been manually labeled, 
which is often a time-consuming and expensive process. On the other 
hand, it requires us to design an algorithm for creating rewards that 
guide an agent toward the desired behavior. In complex situations, this 
can be a difficult problem to solve. 

This has necessarily been a high-level overview of a big topic. Much 
more information on reinforcement learning can be found in dedicated 
references (Francois-Lavet et al. 2018; Sutton and Baro 2018). 


Summary 
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In this chapter we took a look at some of the basic ideas in reinforcement 
learning, or RL. We saw that the basic idea is to break the world into an 
agent who acts, and an environment that encompasses everything else. 
The agent is given a list of options, and using a policy, it selects one. The 
environment executes that action, along with follow-on effects (which can 
include making a return move in a game, or carrying out a simulation or 
real-world action), and then returns to the agent a reward describing the 
quality of its chosen action. Typically the reward describes how well the 
agent has succeeded in improving the environment in some way. 

We applied these ideas to the one-player game of Flippers with a simple 
algorithm that recorded the rewards in a table, and used a simple policy 
to select the move with the highest reward when possible. We saw that 
this didn’t handle the unpredictability of the real world very well, so we 
improved the method into the Q-learning algorithm with a better update 
rule and learning policy. 

Then we improved that method again by prechoosing our next move, 
resulting in the SARSA algorithm. This learned to play Flippers even 
better. 

In practice, a vast number of algorithms fall under the category of 
reinforcement learning, with more arriving all the time. It’s a vibrant field 
of research and development. 

In the next chapter, we’ll look at a powerful method for training gen- 
erators that can produce images, video, audio, text, and other kinds of data 
so well that we can’t reliably distinguish generated data from data in the 
training set. 





GENERATIVE ADVERSARIAL 
NETWORKS 


Generating data is exciting. It lets us pro- 
duce new paintings, songs, and sculptures 
that have a resemblance to their inputs. In 
Chapter 18 we saw how to use autoencoders to 
generate new data that was like the training data. In 


this chapter we explore a completely different approach 


to data generation. The type of system we look at is called a Generative 
Adversarial Network, or GAN. It’s based on a clever strategy where two different 
deep networks are pitted against one another, with the goal of getting one 
network to create new samples that are not from the training data, but are so 
much like the training data that the other network can’t tell the difference. 
The GAN method is actually a technique for training a network that gen- 
erates new data. That trained generator is just a neural network like any other, 
and the method we used to train it isn’t relevant anymore. But the language 
of the field frequently refers to a generator trained with the GAN method as a 
GAN itself. It’s a bit weird to name something not for what it does, but for how 
it learned to do its job, but we do. ‘Thus we use the GAN technique to train a 
generator, which is often called a generator, but also often called a GAN. 
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Let’s begin our discussion of the GAN method by looking at how a two- 
person team can learn to forge money by helping each other learn. Then 
we can replace the two people with neural networks. One of these networks 
becomes better and better at spotting forgeries, and the other becomes better 
and better at making forgeries. When the training process is over, the forger 
is able to make as many new and different bills as we like, and the detector 
can't reliably distinguish counterfeits from real bills. The process works for 
any kind of data, from pictures of dogs to the sound of someone speaking. 

We'll see how to build, train, and use these coupled networks to synthe- 
size new data, using different kinds of layers. We wrap up the chapter by dis- 
cussing issues to look out for when training and using the data-generating 
part of these networks. 


Forging Money 


Chapter 22 


The usual way to introduce a GAN 1s by analogy to a counterfeiting opera- 
tion. We will present a variation on the typical presentation to better 
expose the key ideas. 

The story begins with two conspirators, Glenn and Dawn. Glenn’s name 
starts with G because he plays the role of the generator, in this case forging 
new money. Dawn’s name begins with D because she plays the role of the 
discriminator, in this case tasked with determining whether any given bill is 
real or one of Glenn’s forgeries. Glenn and Dawn are going to both improve 
over time, thereby pushing the other to improve as well. 

As the generator, Glenn sits in a back room all day, meticulously creat- 
ing metal plates and printing false currency. Dawn is the quality-control 
half of the operation. It’s her job to take a mixed-up pile of real bills along 
with Glenn’s forgeries, and decide which is which. The penalty for forger- 
ies in their country is life in prison, so they're both highly motivated to 
produce bills that nobody can tell from the real thing. Let’s say that the 
currency of their country is called the Solar, and they want to counterfeit 
the 10,000 Solar bill. 

An important thing to note is that all 10,000 Solar bills are not the 
same. At the very least, each bill has a unique serial number. But real bills 
are also scuffed, folded, drawn on, torn, dirtied, and otherwise handled. 
Since new, crisp bills stand out, Glenn and Dawn want to produce currency 
that looks just like all the other, worn currency in circulation so that it 
blends in and doesn’t catch anyone’s eye. And like real bills, every counter- 
feit bill should look unique. 

In a real situation, Glenn and Dawn would surely start off with a huge 
stack of real bills, and pore over every detail, learning everything they could. 
But we're just using their operation as a metaphor, so we're going to put in 
some restrictions to make this situation better match the algorithms this 
chapter is dedicated to. First, let’s simplify things a little and say that we only 
care about one side of the bill. Second, we’re not going to give Glenn and 
Dawn each a stack of bills to study before they begin. In fact, let’s assume 
that neither Dawn nor Glenn has any idea what a real 10,000 Solar bill looks 


like. Clearly this is going to make things a Jot harder. We'll justify this in a 
moment. The one thing we do give them goes to Glenn: a big stack of blank 
rectangles of paper that match the shape and size of a 10,000 Solar bill. 
They each follow a daily routine. Every morning, Glenn sits down and 
makes a few forgeries using all the information he has so far. In the begin- 
ning, he doesn’t know anything, so he may just splash different colors of inks 
around on the paper. Or maybe he draws some faces or numbers. He basi- 
cally just draws random stuff. At the same time, Dawn goes to the bank and 
withdraws a stack of real 10,000 Solar notes. Very lightly, she writes the word 
Real on the back of each one in pencil. Then, when Glenn is done, she col- 
lects Glenn’s forgeries for the day and writes the word fake lightly on the back 
of each. She then shuffles the two piles together. Figure 22-1 shows the idea. 





Bank ~\ 


u 
u 


Real bills Counterfeit bills 


Stack of labeled 
bills to be classified 


Classified Classified 
as “real” as “fake” 


Figure 22-1: Dawn gets real bills from the bank and forgeries from Glenn, shuffles them 
together (the pile in the middle}, and sorts them into real and fake. 


Now Dawn does her main job. One by one, she goes through the bills, 
and without looking at the backs, she categorizes each one as real or fake. 
Let’s say she asks herself, “Is this bill real?” We call an answer of “yes” a positive 
response to that bill and an answer of “no” a negative response to that bill. 

Dawn carefully sorts her starting stack into two piles: the reals and the 
fakes. Since each bill can be real or fake, there are four possibilities, sum- 
marized in Figure 22-2. 
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Actual 


status 
Real False 


True Positive False Positive 


A successful forgery. 
Dawn studies it to 
find any errors. 


Real A real bill that was 
correctly recognized. 


Dawn’s 
decision 
False Negative True Negative 
False | Nn unrecognized real A failed forgery. Glenn 


bill. Dawn studies it to studies it to discover 
learn about real bills. his mistake. 





Figure 22-2: When Dawn examines a bill, it might be real or fake, and she might declare 
it to be real or fake. This gives us four combinations. 


When Dawn looks at a bill, if it’s real and she says it’s real, then her 
“positive” decision is accurate, and we have a true positive (TP). If the bill 
is real but her decision is “negative” (she thinks it’s fake), then it’s a false 
negative (FN). If the bill is fake but she thinks it’s real, that’s a false positive 
(FP). Finally, if it’s fake and she correctly identifies it as fake, that’s a true 
negative (IN). In all cases but true positive, either Dawn or Glenn uses that 
example to improve their work. 


Learning from Experience 


We’ve mentioned that Dawn and Glenn are just human stand-ins for the 
neural networks called the discriminator and generator, respectively. 

The discriminator is a classifier. It places each input into one of two 
classes: real or fake. When the prediction is wrong, that network’s error 
function has a large value. We then train the discriminator in the usual way 
with backprop and optimization, so that the class is more likely to be right 
the next time. 

The generator’s job is quite different. It never sees the training data 
at all. Instead, we give it a random input (like a list of a few hundred num- 
bers), and from that it produces an output. That’s all it does. If the dis- 
criminator thinks that output is real (that is, from the training set), then 
the generator got away with this forgery and doesn’t need to improve. But 
if the discriminator catches the output as fake (that is, synthetic, or from 
the generator), then the generator gets an error signal and we use backprop 
and optimization so that it moves away from results like this one that get 
caught by the discriminator. Each time we run the generator, we give it new, 
random, starting values. The generator has a daunting task: turn this small 
list of numbers into an output that fools the discriminator. For example, the 
intended output could be a song that sounds like it was written by Bach, a 


piece of speech that sounds like a person, a face that looks like a person, or 
a used piece of currency that’s worth 10,000 Solars. 

How can we possibly train such a system? The generator never sees the 
data it’s trying to emulate, so it can’t learn from it. It only knows when it’s 
wrong. 

The approach that works surprisingly well is trial and error. We start 
out, as described earlier, with a generator and a discriminator that are both 
entirely untrained. When we give the discriminator some data, it basically 
just assigns each piece of data to a random class. At the same time, the gen- 
erator is making random output. They’re both flailing and essentially pro- 
ducing meaningless outputs. 

Slowly, though, the discriminator starts to learn, because we're giving it 
the proper labels for the data it’s classifying. And as the discriminator gets 
a little better, the generator tries a bunch of different variations on its out- 
put until something gets past the discriminator (that is, the discriminator 
thinks it was real data, and not from the generator). The generator hangs 
onto that as its best work so far. Then the discriminator gets a little bet- 
ter, and in turn, the generator gets a little better. As time goes on, the tiny 
improvements in each network accumulate, until the discriminator is very 
sensitive to the differences between real and generated data, and the gen- 
erator is very skilled at making those differences as small as possible. 


Forging with Neural Networks 


Figure 22-2 showed the four possible situations that can arise after Dawn 
makes a decision for each bill. Let’s look more closely at how we train the 
discriminator and generator in such a way that they each force the other to 
improve. Note that this discussion is meant to cover the concepts, so we will 
proceed one sample at a time. In practice, we often implement these ideas 
in ways that are more complex, but more efficient (for example, by train- 
ing in mini-batches rather than one sample at a time). 

Let’s look more closely at the four possibilities in Figure 22-2 in flow- 
chart form. 

Starting with the true positive case, the discriminator correctly reports 
that the image of a real bill at its input is, indeed, a real bill. Since this is 
just what we want the discriminator to do in this case, there’s no learning to 
be done. Figure 22-3 shows this process graphically. 


Label: Real 
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Image of 
a real bill 





Prediction: Real 


Figure 22-3: In the true positive (TP) case, the discriminator (D) receives a real bill and correctly predicts it to 
be real. Nothing needs to happen as a result. 
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Next, we have the false negative, when the discriminator incorrectly 
declares a real bill to be a fake. As a result, the discriminator needs to learn 
more about real bills so it doesn’t repeat this error. Figure 22-4 shows the 
situation. 


Label: Real 
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Prediction: Fake matches label’? 
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Image of 
a real bill 


D learns more about 
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Figure 22-4: We get a false negative (FN) when the bill is real but the discriminator says 
it’s a fake. The discriminator needs to learn more about real bills so it doesn’t repeat this 
mistake. 


The false positive case comes when the discriminator gets fooled by the 
generator and declares a forged bill to be real. In this case, the discrimina- 
tor needs to study the bill more carefully and find any errors or inaccura- 
cies so that it won't get fooled again. Figure 22-5 shows how this goes. 
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Figure 22-5: In the false positive (FP) situation, the discriminator receives a fake bill from the generator but 
classifies it as real. To force the generator to get even better, the discriminator learns from its mistake so that 
this particular forgery won't sneak through again. 


Finally, the true negative case is when the discriminator correctly iden- 
tifies a forgery. In this case, shown in Figure 22-6, the generator needs to 
learn how to improve its output. 

Note that out of these four possibilities, one of them (TP) has no 
effect on either network, two of them (FN and FP) cause the discriminator 
to improve its ability to recognize real and fake bills, and only one (TN) 
causes the generator to learn and avoid repeating mistakes. 
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Figure 22-6: In the true negative (TN) scenario, we give the discriminator a fake bill from the generator, and 
the discriminator correctly identifies it as fake. In this case, the generator learns that its output was not good 
enough, and it has to improve its forging skills. 
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A Learning Round 


Let’s now assemble the feedback loops from the last section into a single 
step of training for both the discriminator and the generator. Generally, we 
repeat a set of four steps over and over. In each step, we give the discrimina- 
tor either a real or fake bill, and then based on its response, follow one of 
the four flowcharts we just saw. 

First we train the discriminator, then the generator, then the discrimi- 
nator again, and then the generator again. The idea is to test for each of 
the three situations in which one or the other network needs to learn. The 
true negative case, where the generator learns, is repeated twice for reasons 
we'll get to in a moment. Figure 22-7 summarizes the four steps. 
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Figure 22-7: The four steps of a learning round 


First, in part (a), we try to learn from false negatives. We give the dis- 
criminator a random bill from the dataset of real bills. If it misclassifies it as 
a forgery, we tell the discriminator to learn from that mistake. 

Second, in part (b), we look for true negatives. We give some random 
numbers to the generator, produce a fake bill, and hand that to the dis- 
criminator. If the discriminator catches the forgery, we tell the generator, 
which attempts to learn to produce a better forgery. 
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Third, in part (c), we look for false positives. We give a new batch of 
random values to the generator and have it produce a new, fake bill, which 
we hand to the discriminator. If the discriminator is fooled and says the bill 
is real, the discriminator learns from its mistake. 

Finally, in part (d), we repeat the true negative test from the second 
step. We give new random numbers to the generator, make a new fake bill, 
and if the discriminator catches the forgery, the generator learns. 

The reason for repeating the generator’s learning step twice is that 
practice has shown that in many cases, the most efficient learning schedule 
is to update both networks at roughly the same rate. Since the discrimina- 
tor learns from two types of errors, while the generator learns from only 
one, we double the number of learning opportunities for the generator, 
allowing both to learn at about the same pace. 

Through this process, the discriminator gets better and better at identi- 
fying real bills and spotting the errors in the counterfeits, and the generator, 
in turn, gets better and better at finding out how to create a counterfeit that 
cannot be spotted. This pair of networks, taken together, make up a single 
GAN. We can picture the two networks in a “learning battle” (Geitgey 2017). 
As the discriminator gets better and better at spotting fakes, the generator 
must get correspondingly better to get one through, causing the discrimina- 
tor to get better at finding the forgery, causing the generator to get even bet- 
ter at making fakes, and so on. 

The ultimate goal is to have a discriminator that is as good as it can be, 
with deep and broad knowledge of every aspect of the real data, and yet also 
have a generator that can still get forgeries past the discriminator. That tells 
us that the counterfeits, despite being different from the real examples, are 
statistically indistinguishable from them, which was our goal all along. 


Why Adversarial? 


The name Generative Adversarial Network (GAN) may seem strange in light of 
the preceding description. The two networks we just described seem to be 
cooperative, not adversarial. The choice of adversarial comes from looking 
at the situation in a slightly different way. Instead of the cooperation we 
described between Dawn and Glenn, we can imagine that Dawn is a detec- 
tive with the police, and Glenn is working alone. To make the metaphor 
work, we have to also imagine that there’s some way for Glenn to discover 
which of his forged bills were detected (perhaps he has an accomplice in 
Dawn’s office who forwards this information to him). 

If we picture the forger and the detective as opposed to one another, 
then indeed they are adversarial. ‘This was how the subject of GANs was 
phrased in the original paper on the subject (Goodfellow et al. 2014). The 
adversarial view doesn’t change anything about how we set up or train the 
networks, but it offers a different way to think about them (Goodfellow 2016). 

The word adversarial comes from a branch of mathematics called game 
theory (Watson 2013), in which we view the discriminator and generator as 
opponents in a game of deception and detection. 

The field of game theory is devoted to studying how competitors can 
maximize their advantages (Chen, Lu, and Vekhter 2016; Myers 2002). 


Our goal with GAN training is to develop each network to its peak ability, 
despite the other network’s abilities to thwart it. Game theorists call this 
state a Nash equilibrium (Goodfellow 2016). 

Now that we know the general technique for training, let’s see how to 
actually build a discriminator and a generator. 


Implementing GANs 


When we talk about GANs, we're discussing three distinct networks: the 
discriminator, the generator, and the generator and the discriminator 
together. We saw two of these structures in Figure 22-7. In part (a) we had 
just the discriminator. In parts (b) through (d) we had the generator and 
discriminator combined. As we’ll see later, when training is done and we 
want to make new data, we discard the discriminator and use just the gen- 
erator by itself. 

It’s usually clear from context which of these networks is being dis- 
cussed. As mentioned earlier, when someone speaks of a GAN, they usually 
mean only the trained generator, after it’s been taught by the adversarial 
process. The word GAN is used flexibly in the field. It can refer to the train- 
ing method we just described, or the combined generator-discriminator net- 
work used during training, or the standalone generator that we end up with 
after training. Often people say that they will “train a GAN,” meaning that 
they will use the GAN method to train a generator that might then itself be 
called a GAN. It’s not as confusing as it sounds, as the right interpretation is 
usually clear from context. 

Enough background! Let’s build and train a GAN. 


The Discriminator 


The discriminator is the simplest of the three models, as shown in 

Figure 22-8. It takes a sample as input, and its output is a single value that 
reports the network’s confidence that the input is from the training set 
rather than an attempted forgery. 


Confidence that 
sample is real 


Discriminator 





Sample 
Figure 22-8: The block diagram of a discriminator 
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There aren't any other restrictions on how we make the discriminator. 
It can be shallow or deep and use any kinds of layers: fully connected layers, 
convolutional layers, recurrent layers, transformers, and so on. In our cur- 
rency forging example, the input is an image of a bill, and the output is a 
real number reflecting the network’s decision. A value of 1 means that the 
discriminator is sure that the input is a real bill, and a value of 0 means that 
the discriminator is sure that it’s a fake. A value of 0.5 means that the dis- 
criminator just can’t tell either way. 


The Generator 


The generator takes a bunch of random numbers as input. The output 
of the generator is a synthetic sample. The block diagram is in Figure 22-9. 


Sample 


Generator 


Noise 


Figure 22-9: The block diagram for a generator 


As with the discriminator, there aren’t any constraints on how we build 
the generator. It can be shallow or deep, and use any kinds of layers we like. 
In our example of forging currency, the output would be an image. 
The loss function for the generator of Figure 22-9 all by itself is irrele- 
vant, and in some implementations, we never even define one. As we'll see in 
the next section, we train the generator by hooking it up to the discriminator, 

so the generator learns from the loss function for the combined network. 
Once our GAN is fully trained, we often discard the discriminator and 
keep the generator. After all, the discriminator’s purpose was to train the 
generator so that we could use it to make new data. When the generator 
has been disconnected from the discriminator, we can use the generator to 
make an unlimited amount of new data for us to use any way we like. 
Now that we have the block diagrams of the generator and discrimi- 
nator, we can look more closely at the actual training process. With that 
in place, we'll look at implementations of both networks. Then we’ll train 
them and see how they do. 


Training the GAN 


Let’s now look at how to train our GAN. We'll expand the four steps in the 
learning round shown in Figure 22-7 to show where the updates get applied. 


Our first step is to look for false negatives, so we feed real bills to the 
discriminator, as in Figure 22-10. In this step, we don’t involve the generator 
at all. The error function here is designed to punish the discriminator if it 
reports a real bill as a fake. If that happens, the error drives a backpropaga- 
tion step through the discriminator, updating its weights, so that it gets bet- 
ter at recognizing real bills. 
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Figure 22-10: In the false negative step, the discriminator is hooked up 
to an error function that punishes it for categorizing a real bill as a fake. 


The second step looks for true negatives. In this step, we hook up the 
output of the generator directly to the input of the discriminator to create 
one big model. We start with random numbers going into the generator, as 
shown in Figure 22-11. The generator’s output is a fake bill, which is then 
fed to the discriminator. The error function is designed to have a large 
value if this fake bill is correctly identified as fake, meaning that the genera- 
tor got caught making a forgery. 
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Figure 22-11: In the true negative step, random numbers feed the generator, which pro- 
duces a fake bill. If the discriminator labels it as fake, we push gradients through the dis- 
criminator, but only update the generator. 


In Figure 22-11 we’ve grayed-out the update step for the discriminator, 
yet the arrow labeled Update is apparently going through the discrimina- 


tor. What’s going on here is that our Update arrow combines backprop and 
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optimization. Recall that backprop computes the gradient for each weight 
but doesn’t actually change anything. It’s the optimization step that updates 
the weights, based on their gradients. In Figure 22-11, we want to apply opti- 
mization to the generator, which means we need to find its gradients. But 
because backprop computes the gradients from the end of the network to 
the start, the only way to find the gradients in the generator is to first com- 
pute them for the discriminator. Although we find the gradients in both 
networks, we only change the weights in the generator. We say that the dis- 
criminator is frozen, meaning that its weights are not changed, even though 
we computed their gradients. This insures that at any given time, we’re train- 
ing only the generator or only the discriminator. 

Improving the generator’s weights lets it learn to better fool the 
discriminator. 

Now we look for false positives. We generate a fake bill and punish the 
discriminator if it classifies it as real, as in Figure 22-12. 
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Figure 22-12: In the false positive step, we give the discriminator a fake bill. If it classifies 
it as real, then we update the discriminator to better spot the fakes. 


Finally, we repeat the true negative step of Figure 22-11, so that both 
the discriminator and generator have two opportunities to get updated in 
each round of training. 
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Enough theory! Let’s build a GAN system and train it. We’ll pick something 
very simple so that we can draw meaningful illustrations of the process in 2D. 
Let’s picture all the samples in our training set as a cloud of points in 
some abstract space. After all, each sample is ultimately a list of numbers, and 

we can treat those as coordinates in a space that has as many dimensions as 
there are numbers. Our set of “real” samples will be points that belong to a 2D 
cloud that has a Gaussian distribution. Recall from Chapter 2 that a Gaussian 
curve has a big bump in the center, so we expect most of our points to be near 
the bump, with fewer and fewer points as we move outward. Each sample is a 
single point from that distribution. Let’s center the 2D blob at (5,5), and give it 
a standard deviation of 1. Figure 22-13 shows this distribution. 





2 
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Figure 22-13: Our starting distribution is a Gaussian bump centered at (5,5) with a standard deviation of 1. 
Left: The blob in 3D. Right: A circle showing the location of one standard deviation of the blob in 2D, and 
some representative points randomly drawn from this distribution. 


Our generator will try to learn how to turn the random numbers that it’s 
given into points that seem to belong to this distribution. The goal is to do 
that so well that the discriminator can’t tell real points from synthetic ones 
created by the generator. In other words, we want the generator to take in 
random numbers and produce output points that could have been the result of 
drawing random points from our original Gaussian bump centered at (5,5). 

Given only a single point, as in Figure 22-14, it’s a challenge for the 
discriminator to say with any certainty if it’s an original sample drawn from 
our Gaussian distribution or a synthetic sample created by the generator. 
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Figure 22-14: We have a single sample and we want to determine 
if it was drawn from the Gaussian distribution. 
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We can make things easier on the discriminator by using an old friend 
from Chapter 15: the mini-batch (or often just the batch). Rather than run 
one sample at a time through the system, we can run through a lot of them, 
often a power of two in the range 32 to 128. Given a whole bunch of points, 
it’s easier to decide if they were plucked from our Gaussian cloud or not. 
Figure 22-15 shows a few sets of points that the generator might produce. 
We hope that the distributor will be able to easily realize that these points 
are unlikely to have been drawn from our original distribution. 
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Figure 22-15: Some sets of points that are unlikely to have been the result of picking random values from our 


starting Gaussian 
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We want our generator to produce points more like the those on the 
right of Figure 22-13 than any of those in Figure 22-15. And we want the 
discriminator to classify the sets of points in Figure 22-15 as fakes, since 
they’re so unlikely to have been part of the original Gaussian data. 


Building a Discriminator and Generator 


Let’s build discriminator and generator networks for this problem. Because 
our original distribution (the 2D Gaussian bump) is so simple, our networks 
can be simple also. 

A word of warning before we dig into the mechanics, though. GANs are 
famous for being finicky and sensitive. They are notoriously hard to train 
(Achlioptas et al. 2018). Minor changes in the architecture of the generator 
or discriminator, or even small changes to some of the hyperparameters 
(such as learning rates or dropout rates) can turn a practically useless GAN 
into a star performer, and vice versa. Worse, we have to train not one net- 
work but two, and get them to work together, so the number of choices of 
hyperparameters to search through and fine-tune can become overwhelm- 
ing (Bojanowski et al. 2019). So, while we develop a GAN, it’s essential to 
experiment using the specific data we want to learn from and try to home 
in on a good design and good hyperparameters as quickly as we can. This 
often means trying lots of little experiments with small excerpts from the 
training data, as we hunt for good networks and hyperparameters. 


In the following discussion, we skip the many dead-ends and badly per- 
forming models that we tried. Instead, we’ll jump right to models that we 
found work well for this dataset. It’s very possible that with further changes, 
or perhaps even just small tweaks in the right places, we could significantly 
improve the architectures we show (that is, enable them to learn faster and 
more accurately). 

Let’s start with a simple generator, shown in Figure 22-16. 
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ReLU 0.1 





Figure 22-16: A simple generator. It takes in four 
random numbers and computes an (x,y) pair. 


The model takes in four random values, uniformly selected from the 
range 0 to 1. We start with a fully connected layer with 16 neurons and a 
leaky ReLU activation (recall from Chapter 13 that a leaky ReLU is like a 
normal ReLU, but instead of returning 0 for negative values it scales them 
by a small number, here 0.1). 

This is followed by another fully connected layer with just two neurons 
and no activation function. And that’s it for the generator. The two values 
that are produced are the x and y coordinates of a point. 

We're asking quite a lot of these two layers with only 18 neurons and 
54 weights. We want them to learn how to convert a set of four uniformly 
distributed random numbers into a 2D point that could have been drawn 
from a Gaussian cloud with a center at (5,5) and a standard deviation of 1, 
but we’ll never tell it anything about that goal. We only tell it when a mini- 
batch of its points isn’t a credible match to what we want, and leave it to the 
neurons to figure out where they went wrong and how to make it right. 

Our discriminator is in Figure 22-17. 
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Figure 22-17: A simple discriminator. It takes in an (x,y) point 
and tells us if it’s real or fake. 
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This starts with two layers of the same form as the start of the genera- 
tor. Each is a fully connected layer of 16 neurons with a leaky ReLU activa- 
tion. At the end is a fully connected layer with just 1 neuron and a sigmoid 
activation function. The output is a single number with the network’s confi- 
dence that the input is from the same dataset as the training data. 

Finally, we put the generator and discriminator together to make 
the combined model, which is sometimes referred to as the generator- 
discriminator. Figure 22-18 shows this combination. 
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Figure 22-18: Putting the generator and discriminator together. 


Since the generator presents an (x,y) pair at its output, and the discrim- 
inator takes an (x,y) pair at its input, the two networks go together perfectly. 
The generator’s input is a set of four random numbers, and the discrimina- 
tor’s output tells us how likely it is that the point created by the generator is 
from the training set’s distribution. 

It’s important to keep in mind that the models marked “generator” and 
“discriminator” in Figure 22-18 are not copies of the models in Figure 22-16 
and Figure 22-17, but they are in fact the very same models, just connected 
together one after the other to make one big model. In other words, there’s 
Just one generator model and one discriminator model. When we make the 
combined model of Figure 22-18, we just chain together those two existing 
models. Modern deep-learning libraries let us make multiple models out of 
shared components for just this kind of application. Using the same models 
in these different configurations makes sense, since the combined model 
needs to use the most up-to-date versions of the generator and discriminator. 


Training Our Network 


When we train the generator using the combined model of Figure 22-18, we 
don't want to train the discriminator as well. We saw this in Figure 22-11 where 
we grayed out the discriminator during the update step. We need to run 
backprop through the discriminator, since it’s part of the network, and 
helps create the gradients for the generator, but we only apply the update 
step to the weights in the generator. 

Remember that we want to train the discriminator and generator in 
alternating passes. If we were to apply backprop to the entire network of 
Figure 22-18, then we’d update the weights in the discriminator as well as 
the generator. Because we want to train both models at about the same rate, 
and we know we're going to train the discriminator separately (since it also 


needs to be trained on real data), we want to tell our library to update the 
weights in the generator only. 

The mechanics for controlling whether or not a layer should have its 
weights updated are library specific, but generally speaking, they use terms 
like freeze, lock, or disable to prevent updates on a given layer. Then we can 
unfreeze, unlock, or enable updates later when we train the discriminator, and 
we want those layers to be able to learn. 

To summarize the training process, we start with a mini-batch of points 
from the training set. We then follow the four-stage process in Figure 22-7, 
training the discriminator and generator alternately. 


Testing Our Network 


Let’s look at some results. To train our GAN, we made a training set by 
drawing 10,000 random points from our starting Gaussian distribution. 
Then we trained the networks using mini-batches of 32 points. Running all 
10,000 points through the system makes up one epoch. 

Results for epochs | through 13 are shown in Figure 22-19. 
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Figure 22-19: Our simple GAN in action. The blue points are the original dataset. The orange points were 
produced by the generator. Read the plots left to right, top to bottom. Epoch O refers to results after the first 
epoch of training. 
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Our starting Gaussian is shown with blue points, and a blue circle show- 
ing its mean and standard variation. The distribution that is being learned 
by the GAN is shown in orange, with an ellipse showing the center and stan- 
dard deviation of the mini-batch of points that were generated. The plots 
show the results after 0 to 10 epochs of training, and then epoch 13. To 
keep the plots legible, we only show a randomly selected subset of the origi- 
nal and generated data in each plot. 

We can see that after one epoch, the GAN’s generated points form a 
smudgy line in the southwest-northeast direction, roughly centered around 
(1,1). With each epoch of training, they move closer to the original data’s cen- 
ter and shape. Around epoch 4 the generated samples overshoot the center, 
and become increasingly elliptical rather than circular. But they come back 
and correct both qualities, until the match is looking very good by epoch 13. 

Figure 22-20 shows the loss curves for the discriminator and generator. 
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Figure 22-20: The loss for our GAN. They seem to meet and remain at a valve a little 


above the ideal of 0.5. 
Ideally the discriminator would plateau at about 0.5, meaning that it 


was never sure whether an input was from the real dataset or produced by 
the generator. In this tiny example, it got pretty close. 


DCGANs 


We said that we could build our discriminator and generator using any 
kind of architecture we like. Up to this point, our simple models have been 
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1024 
tanh 








made of dense layers that performed nicely for our little 2D dataset. But 
if we want to work with images, then we’d probably prefer to use convolu- 
tional layers since, as we saw in Chapter 16, they’re well suited to processing 
images. A GAN that’s built from multiple convolution layers has its own 
acronym, DCGAN, standing for Deep Convolutional Generative Adversarial 
Network. 

Let’s train a DCGAN on the MNIST data we've seen in previous chap- 
ters. We’ll use a model proposed by Gildenblat (2020). The generator and 
discriminator are shown in Figure 22-21. 


Discriminator 


64x(5x5) 2x2 = 128x(5x5) =2x2 1024 1 sigmoid 


same, tanh same, tanh tanh 


Generator 


28 x 28 Xx 1 


6272 7X7X128 = 2x2 64x(5x5) 2x2 1x(5x5) 
No AF same, tanh same, tanh 


Figure 22-21: Top: The discriminator of a DCGAN for MNIST. Bottom: The generator. 


In this network, we’re using explicit downsampling (or pooling) layers 
in the discriminator and upsampling (or expanding) layers in the generator 
rather than making them part of the convolution steps because that’s how 
the network was originally proposed. The circle with a dot inside it in the 
generator is a batchnorm layer, which helps to prevent overfitting. The little 
3D box after the tanh activation function is a reshaping layer that converts 
the 1D tensor coming out of the second fully connected layer into a 3D ten- 
sor, appropriate for the following upsampling and convolution layers. We 
trained with a standard binary cross entropy loss function and a Nesterov 
SGD optimizer set to a learning rate of 0.0005 and a momentum of 0.9. 

The second dense layer in the generator uses 6,272 neurons. This 
number might seem mysterious, but it gives the generator and discrimi- 
nator equal amounts of data to work with. The output of the second 
downsampling layer in the discriminator has a shape of 7 x 7 x 128, or 
6,272 elements. By giving the second fully connected layer in the genera- 
tor 6,272 values, we can provide a tensor of the same shape to its first 
upsampling layer. In other words, the end of the convolution stage of the 
discriminator is a tensor of shape 7 x 7 x 128, so we provide a tensor of 
shape 7 x 7 x 128 to the start of the convolution stages of the generator. 
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The discriminator and the generator both follow roughly the same 
steps, but in opposite order. 

The results of the generator after one epoch of training are pretty 
unintelligible, as we might expect. Figure 22-22 shows what they look like. 
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Figure 22-22: The blotches from the generator after one epoch of training 


After 100 epochs of training, the generator produced the results of 
Figure 22-23. We could have trained longer since the discriminator was still 
sometimes identifying the generator’s output, but this seemed a good place 
to stop because it shows the generator’s progress. 

When we step back to consider the process, this is a startling result. 
Remember that the generator has never seen the dataset. It has no idea 
what the MNIST data looks like. All it’s ever done is create 3D tensors of 
real numbers, and then receive feedback that told it how good or bad the 
values in those tensors were. Over time, it produced tensors that look like 
digits. Somehow, the generator managed to find a way to turn random 
numbers into recognizable digits. Amazing. There are some misfires, but 
most of the digits are easily recognizable. 

This wraps up our basic discussion of GANS. 
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Figure 22-23: The output of the deep convolutional GA 
epochs of training on the MNIST dataset 


of Figure 22-2] after 100 


Before we move on, it’s worth reviewing a bit of practical advice. We 
mentioned earlier that GANs are very sensitive to their specific architecture 
and training variables. A famous paper investigated DCGANSs, and found 
a few rules of thumb that seem to lead to good results (Radford, Metz, 
and Chintala 2016). As always, experimentation is the key to success. Small 
changes often make the difference between a GAN that learns efficiently 
and one that learns slowly, or not at all. 


Perhaps the biggest challenge to using GANs in practice is their sensitivity 
to both structure and hyperparameters. Playing a game of cat and mouse 
requires both parties to be closely matched at all times. If either the dis- 
criminator or generator gets better than the other too quickly, the other 
will never be able to catch up. As we mentioned earlier, getting the right 
combination of all of these values is essential to getting good performance 
out of a GAN, but finding that combination can be challenging (Arjovsky 
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and Bottou 2017; Achlioptas et al. 2017). Following the rules of thumb given 
earlier is generally recommended for giving us a good starting point when 
training a new DCGAN. 

A theoretical issue with GANs is that we currently have no proof that they 
will converge. Recall our lone perceptron of Chapter 13, which finds the divid- 
ing line between two linearly separable sets of data. We can prove that the per- 
ceptron will, given enough training time, always find that dividing line. But 
for GANSs, such proofs are nowhere to be found. All we can say is that many 
people have found ways to make at least some of their GANs train properly, 
but there’s no guarantee beyond that. 


Using Big Samples 

The basic structure of a GAN can run into trouble when we try to train 

a generator to produce large images, such as 1,000 by 1,000 pixels. The 
computational problem is that with all that data, it’s easy for the discrimina- 
tor to tell the generated fakes from the real images. Trying to fix all these 
pixels simultaneously can lead to error gradients that cause the generator’s 
output to move in almost random directions, rather than getting closer to 
matching the inputs (Karras et al. 2018). On top of that, there’s the practi- 
cal problem of finding enough compute power, memory, and time to pro- 
cess large numbers of these big samples. Recall that every pixel is a feature, 
so every image that’s 1,000 pixels on a side has one million features (or 
three million if it’s a color photo). 

Because we want our final, high-resolution images to stand up to scru- 
tiny, we're going to want to use a large training set. The time required to 
crunch through big collections of giant images is going to add up fast. Even 
fast hardware might not be able to do the job in the time we have available. 

A practical approach to building big images is called the Progressive 
GAN or ProGAN (Karras et al. 2018). To start with this technique, resize the 
images in the training set into a variety of smaller sizes, for example 512 
pixels on a side, then 128, then 64, and so on, down to 4 pixels on a side. 
Then build a small generator and discriminator, each with just a few layers 
of convolution. Train these small networks with the 4 by 4 images. When 
they are doing a great job, add a few more convolution layers to the end of 
each network, and gradually blend in their contribution until the networks 
are doing well with 8 by 8 images. Then add some more convolution layers 
to the end of each network and train them on 16 by 16 images, and so on. 

In this way, the generator and discriminator are able to build on their 
training as they grow. This means that by the time we work our way up to 
full size images that are 1,024 pixels on a side, we already have a GAN that 
can do a great job at generating and discriminating images that are 512 
pixels on a side. We won't have to do too much additional training with the 
larger images until the system performs well with them, too. This process 
takes much less time to complete than if we'd trained with only the full- 
sized images from the start. 


Modal Collapse 


GANs have an interesting way to exploit a loophole in our training. Recall 
that we want the generator to learn to fool the discriminator. It can succeed 
at this task in a way that is almost useless to us. 

Let’s suppose that we’re trying to train our GAN to produce pictures of 
cats. Suppose that the generator manages to create one cat image that the 
discriminator accepts as real. A sneaky generator could then just produce 
that image every time. No matter what values we use for the noise inputs, 
we always get back that one image. The discriminator tells us that every 
image it gets is plausibly real, so the generator has accomplished its goal 
and stops learning. 

This is another example of neural networks finding sneaky solutions to 
doing what we ask for, but not necessarily what we want. The generator has 
accomplished exactly what we requested, since it is turning random num- 
bers into brand-new samples that the discriminator cannot tell apart from 
real samples. The problem is that every sample made by the generator is 
identical. A very sneaky kind of success. 

This problem of producing just one successful output over and over is 
called modal collapse (note that the first word is modal, pronounced “mode* 
ull,” referring to a mode, or a way of working, and not “model”). If the gen- 
erator settles into just a single sample (in this case, a single picture of a cat), 
the situation is described as full modal collapse. Much more common is when 
the system produces the same few outputs, or minor variations of them. 
This situation is called partial modal collapse. 

Figure 22-24 shows one run of our DCGAN after three epochs of train- 
ing using some poorly chosen hyperparameters. It’s pretty clear that the 
system is collapsing toward a mode where it’s going to output some kind of 
1 alot more than anything else. 

There are schemes for addressing this problem. Perhaps the best rec- 
ommendation begins with using mini-batches of data, as we did earlier. 
Then we can extend the discriminator’s loss function with some additional 
terms to measure the diversity of the outputs produced in that mini-batch. 
If the outputs fall into a few groups where they’re all the same, or nearly 
the same, the discriminator can assign a larger error to the result. The 
generator then diversifies because that action reduces the error (Arjovsky, 
Chintala, and Bottou 2017). 


Training with Generated Data 


The most common use of GANS is to train a generator that fools the discrim- 
inator. Then we discard the discriminator, leaving us with a generator capa- 
ble of creating as much new data as we like, all of it seeming to come from 
the original dataset. Thus, we can make an unlimited number of new images 
of cats or sailboats, or spoken phrases, or puffs of smoke from a wood fire. 
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Figure 22-24: After only three epochs of training, this DCGAN is showing clear signs of 
modal collapse. 


It may be tempting to use that generated, or synthetic, data to train 
another neural network. After all, huge datasets are just what we need to 
train neural networks. But this is a very risky practice, because our trained 
generators are rarely perfect. One problem is that it’s very hard to make a 
discriminator that is robust enough to notice every possible detail in the 
generator’s output. The output from the generator might always be slightly 
skewed in some way that the discriminator was unable to notice, or to which 
it assigned a very low penalty. Another problem is that the generator’s out- 
put can be incomplete. As we saw in our example of modal collapse, the 
generator’s results might not span the whole range of the inputs. For exam- 
ple, tasked with generating new paintings in a given artist’s style, a genera- 
tor might always produce landscapes, or portraits, or still lifes, even when 
the artist’s body of work has a much wider range of subjects. 

It’s very difficult to completely catch every issue that can come up. As 
hard as we might try to build a perfect generator, it always seems to be able 
to find another sneaky way to satisfy our desired criteria (as expressed by 
the discriminator) while still producing data that isn’t quite as diverse or 
realistic as we were hoping for. Another problem is that our criteria them- 
selves often aren't as clear or as broad as we think they are. 
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In short, the generator’s output can contain errors and biases that get 
past the discriminator. If we train a new system with that data, it inherits 
those errors and biases, which we may be completely unaware of. The dif- 
ferences may be subtle, but they can still influence the results in practice. 
This can create a dangerous situation in which we believe we have trained 
a robust neural network capable of making important decisions, without 
realizing that it has blind spots and biases. When we use trained networks 
for critical safety or medical applications, or we use them in social situa- 
tions like hiring interviews, school admissions, or granting bank loans, we 
may get back seriously flawed or unfair decisions due to perpetuated errors 
we're not aware of. The biases, errors, prejudices, misjudgments, and other 
common problems with databases become the baked-in basis on which the 
generator creates new data. The result is a self-perpetuating, self-fulfilling, 
but erroneous system. We can summarize this with a simple credo: bias in, 
bias out. 

In short, training neural networks on excellent data can still produce 
flawed results. Training networks on flawed data can produce much more 
deeply flawed results. As a general rule, it’s usually a good idea to resist the 
temptation to train a network on synthetic, or generated data. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we saw how to build a generative adversarial network, or 
GAN, out of two smaller pieces. The generator learns how to create new 
data that is plausibly like data from a given data set, and the discriminator 
learns how to distinguish the generator’s output from real data in the given 
set. They both learn from the other as they train, improving their respec- 
tive skills. When a successful training is complete, the discriminator is 
unable to reliably distinguish between the synthetic data and the real data. 
At that point, we usually throw away the discriminator and use the genera- 
tor for any application where we want arbitrary amounts of new data. 

We saw that training takes place in alternating steps so that the genera- 
tor and discriminator learn at roughly the same pace. We then looked at 
building a simple GAN with fully connected layers to learn how to make 
data points in 2D and then a convolutional GAN that learned to generate 
new image data from MNIST. 

Because GANS are notoriously hard to train, we discussed some rules 
of thumb for convolutional GANs that usually give us a good start. We saw 
that we can generate large outputs by working our way up in size during 
training, and we saw that we can use mini-batches to avoid modal collapse, 
where the generator always produces the same output (or a small number of 
outputs). 

We closed with a brief consideration of the perils of training with syn- 
thetic data. 
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CREATIVE APPLICATIONS 


We've reached the end of the book. Before 
we go, let’s relax and have some fun. In 
this chapter we look at some creative ways to 
use neural networks to create art. We explore 
two image-based applications: deep dreaming, which 
turns images into wild, psychedelic art, and neural style 


transfer, which allows us to transform photographs 
into what appear to be paintings in the styles of different artists. At the 
very end, we take a quick dip into text generation and use deep learning to 
generate even more of this book. 





Deep Dreaming 


In deep dreaming, we use some ideas that were invented to help us visualize 
filters in convolutional networks, but we use them to make art. The result 

is that we modify images to excite different filters, causing those images to 
explode in psychedelic patterns. 





Repeat 2x 


Stimulating Filters 


In Chapter 17, we made images, or visualizations, of the filters in a convo- 
lutional neural network. Both deep dreaming and style transfer build on 
that visualization technique, so let’s look at it a little more closely. We can 
make our discussion specific by again using VGGI16 as we did in Chapter 17 
(Simonyan and Zisserman 2020), though we could substitute just about any 
CNN image classifier. Our only interest here is in the convolution stages, 
so although we will use the whole network as described in Chapter 17, the 
drawings in this chapter show just the convolution and pooling layers, as 
shown in Figure 23-1. 


Repeat 2x Repeat 3x Repeat 3x Repeat 3x Repeat 3x 
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Figure 23-1: A simplified diagram of VGG16, showing just the convolution and pooling layers 
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We're leaving out the last few stages of VGGI16 because their job is to 
help the network predict the proper class of the output. In this application, 
we don’t care about the network’s output. Our only interest here is run- 
ning an image through the network so that the filters in the convolution 
layers will evaluate their inputs. Our goal is to modify a starting image so 
it excites some chosen layers as much as possible. For example, if a few pix- 
els are darker in the middle, that may cause the filter that looks for eyes to 
respond a little bit. Our goal is to modify those pixels so that they excite 
that filter more and more, which means that they look more and more 
like eyes. 

We don't need any new tools to do this. All we have to do is pick which 
filter outputs we want to maximize. We can pick just one filter, or several 
filters from different parts of the network. Our choice of which filters 
to use is entirely personal and artistic. Typically, we hunt around, trying 
out different filters, until we see our input images changing in a way that 
we like. 

Let’s see the steps. Suppose we pick one filter on each of three different 
layers, as in Figure 23-2. We start things off by providing the network with 
an image, which it processes. 

We take the feature map from the first filter we’ve chosen, add up 
all of its values, and determine how much influence this sum will have by 
multiplying it by a weight that we choose. Though we’re using the word 
weight, this isn’t a weight inside the network. It’s just a value we use to con- 
trol the impact of each filter in the deep dream process. We sum up and 
weight the other filters we’ve chosen. Now we add up those results. This 
gives us a single number, telling us how strongly our chosen filters are 
responding to the input image, weighted by how much influence we want 
to give to each layer’s filters. We call this number the multifilter loss, or the 
multilayer loss. 
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Figure 23-2: The deep dream algorithm uses a loss built from multiple layers 


Now comes the tricky part: the multifilter loss becomes the network’s 
“error.” In previous chapters, we used the error to drive backprop, which 
computed gradients for all of the network’s weights, starting at the final layer 
and working our way backward to the first. Then we used those gradients to 
modify the network’s weights to minimize the error. But that’s not what we 
do here. Instead, we want the error (the filter responses) to be as big as we 
can make them. And we don’t want to do this by changing the network, since 
we re not training it. We’re going to freeze the network, so its weights can’t 
change. Instead, we’re going to modify the colors of the pixels themselves. 

So, starting with this error, we use backprop as usual to find the gradi- 
ents on all the weights in the network, but when we reach the first hidden 
layer, we take one more step backward to the input layer, which holds the 
pixels themselves. Then we use backprop as usual to find the gradients for 
the pixels. After all, changing the input pixels causes the values computed 
by the network to change, and thus causes a change to our error. Just as we 
can use backprop to learn how to change the network’s weights to reduce 
the error in a typical training setup, we can use the same backprop algo- 
rithm to find out how to change the pixel values to increase this error. 

Now, as usual, we apply the optimization step. Since we’re not train- 
ing and the network is frozen, we don’t touch the network weights. But we 
do use the gradients on the pixels to modify their color values so that they 
maximize the error, or more strongly stimulate our selected filters. 

The result is that the pixel colors change just a little, in such a way that 
filters respond even more, creating a bigger error, which we use to find new 
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gradients on the pixels, causing them to excite the filters even more, and 
around it goes, with the picture changing more and more each time we 
repeat the loop. 

Since this is an artistic process, we usually watch the output after every 
update (or every few updates), and stop it when we like what we're seeing. 


Running Deep Dreaming 


Let’s put this algorithm to work, using the frog in Figure 23-3 as our start- 
ing point. 





» ee = < , _—_ 


Figure 23-3: A calm and thoughttul frog 


Figure 23-4 shows some “dreams” from our frog image, using some fil- 
ters (and weights on them) that we chose by trial and error. 





Figure 23-4: Some deep dream results from the starting frog image [in the upper-left corner) 


We're seeing lots of eyes in Figure 23-4 because some of our selected 
filters responded to eyes. If we had selected filters that responded to, say, 
horses and shoes, then we would expect to see lots of horses and shoes in 
our images. 

Figure 23-5 shows the results starting from an image of a dog. The 
changes to the image are mostly of a finer texture because the dog image is 
about 1,000 pixels on each side, more than four times the size of the images 
that the network trained on. The image in the lower-right used a version 
of the dog image that was scaled to the same size as the network’s training 


data, 224 by 224. 





Figure 23-5: Deep dreaming about a dog 


The original name for this technique was inceptionism (Mordvintsev, 
Olah, and Tyka 2015) in honor of the movie /nception, but it has come to be 
more frequently known as deep dreaming. The name is a poetic suggestion 
that the network is “dreaming” about the original image, and the image 
we get back shows us where the network’s dream went. Deep dreaming 
has become popular not only because of the wild images it creates, but 
because it’s not hard to implement using modern deep learning libraries 
(Bonaccorso 2020). 

Many variations on this basic algorithm have been explored (Tyka 
2015), but they only scratch the surface. We can imagine schemes to auto- 
matically determine the weights on the layers or even apply weights to the 
individual filters on each layer. We can “mask” the activation maps before 
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we add them up so that some areas (like the background) are ignored, or 
we can mask the updates to the pixels so that some pixels in the original 
image are not changed at all in response to one set of layer outputs, but are 
instead allowed to change a lot in response to some other set of layer out- 
puts. We can even apply different combinations of layers and weights to dif- 
ferent regions of the input image. The deep dreaming approach to making 
art has lots of room left for new discoveries. 

There’s no “right” or “best” way to do deep dreaming. It’s a creative 
exercise in which we follow our aesthetics, hunches, or wild guesses to hunt 
for images that appeal to us. It can be hard to predict what’s going to come 
out from any particular combination of network, layers, and weights, so the 
process rewards patience and a lot of experimenting. 


Neural Style Transfer 


Chapter 23 


We can use a variation on the deep dreaming technique to do something 
remarkable: transfer one artist’s style onto another image. This process is 
called neural style transfer. 


Representing Style 


Cultures often celebrate the idiosyncratic visual style of artists. Let’s focus 
on paintings. What characterizes the style of a painting? That’s a big ques- 
tion, because “style” can include someone’s world view, which influences 
choices as diverse as their subject matter, composition, materials, and 
tools. Let’s focus strictly on visual appearance. Even narrowed down this 
way, it’s hard to precisely identify what “style” means for a painting, but we 
might say that it refers to how colors and shapes are used to create forms, 
and the types and distributions of those forms across the canvas (Art Story 
Foundation 2020; Wikipedia 2020). 

Rather than try to refine this description, let’s see if we can find some- 
thing that seems like it’s in the ballpark, while also being something we can 
formalize in terms of the layers and filters of a deep convolutional network. 

Our goal in this section is to take a picture we want to modify, called 
the base image, and a second picture whose style we want to match, called the 
style reference. For example, our frog could be our base image, and any paint- 
ing could be the style reference. We want to use these to create a new image, 
called the generated image, which has the content of the base image expressed 
in the style of the style reference. 

To get started, we will make an assertion that comes out of nowhere. We 
say that we can characterize the style of an image (such as a painting) by 
looking at the layer activations it produces and finding pairs of layers that 
activate in roughly the same way. This idea comes from a seminal paper 
published in 2015 (Gatys, Ecker, and Bethge 2015). Without getting into the 
details, the process begins by running the style reference through a deep 
convolutional network. As with deep dreaming, we ignore its output, and 
instead focus on just the convolution filters. 


All of the activation maps in a given layer have the same size, so we can 
easily compare them to one another. Let’s start with the first activation map 
in a layer (that is, the first filter’s output). We can compare that to the acti- 
vation map produced by the second filter and produce a score for the pair. 
If the two maps are very similar (that is, the filters are firing in the same 
places), we assign the pair a high score, and if the maps are very different, 
we give that pair a low score. We then compare the first map to the third 
map and compute their score, then compare the first and the fourth map, 
compute their score, and so on. Then we can start with the second map and 
compare it to every other map in the layer. We can organize the results in 
a grid, with as many cells on each side as there are filters in the layer. The 
value in each cell of the grid tells us the score for that pair of layers. This 
grid is called a Gram matrix. Let’s make one such Gram matrix for every 
layer. 

Now we can restate our notion of style more formally: the style of an 
image is represented by the Gram matrices for all the layers. That is, each 
style produces its own particular form of Gram matrices. 

Let’s see if this claim is true. Figure 23-6 shows a famous self-portrait 
by Pablo Picasso from 1907. There’s a ton of style here, such as big blocks of 
color and thick dark lines. Let’s run this through VGG16 and save the Gram 
matrix at each layer. We'll call those the style matrices, and save them as the 
representation of the style for this image. 





Figure 23-6: A 1907 self-portrait by Pablo Picasso 


If the Gram matrices represent style, then we can use them to modify a 
starting image of random noise. We run the noisy input image through the 
network and compute its Gram matrices, which we call the image matrices. 
If the style matrices really do somehow represent the style of the Picasso 
image, then if we can change the colors of the pixels in the noisy image 
so that eventually the image matrices come close to the style matrices, the 
noisy image should take on the style of the painting. 

Let’s do just that. We'll run the noise through the network, compute 
the image matrix at each layer, and compare that to the style matrix we 
saved for that layer. We'll add up the differences between these two matri- 
ces so the more different they are, the bigger the result. Then we’ll add 
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together these differences for all the layers, and this is the error for our net- 
work. As with deep dreaming, we use this error to compute the gradients 
for the entire network, including the pixels at the start, but we only modify 
the colors of the pixels. Unlike deep dreaming, our goal now is to minimize 
the error, and thereby change the pixels so that their colors produce Gram 
matrices that are like those of the style reference. 

Figure 23-7 shows the result of this process. For this visualization, we 
computed each layer’s error as the sum of the differences of all the matrices 
in all layers up to and including that layer. 
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Figure 23-7: The result of getting noise to match the Gram matrices in VGG16 


This is remarkable. By the time we get to the three convolution layers 
in Block 3, we’re generating abstracts that are very similar to our original 
style reference in Figure 23-6. The splotches of color show similar gradual 
changes in color. There are dark lines between some regions of different 
colors, and we can even see brushstroke textures. 

The Gram matrices have indeed captured the style of Picasso’s paint- 
ing. But why? The anticlimactic answer is that nobody really knows (Li et 
al. 2017). We have different ways to write down the mathematics of what 
the Gram matrices are measuring, but that doesn’t help us understand why 
this technique captures this elusive idea we call style. Neither the original 
paper on neural style transfer (Gatys, Ecker, and Bethge 2015), nor a some- 
what more detailed follow-up (Gatys, Ecker, and Bethge 2016) explains 
how the authors hit on this idea or why it works so well. 


Representing Content 


In deep dreaming, we started with an image and manipulated it by chang- 
ing its pixels. If we try the same thing with neural transfer and start with an 
image rather than noise, the image quickly gets lost. The effect of minimiz- 
ing the differences between the Gram matrices causes big changes to the 
input image, moving it toward the style we want, but losing the content of 
the image in the process. 

A solution to this problem is to still start with noise, because it works 
so well (as shown by Figure 23-7), but retain the essence of the original 
image by adding a second error term. In addition to imposing a style loss 
that punishes the input for being a poor match to the style reference (as 
measured by the difference in the Gram matrices), we also impose a con- 
tent loss that punishes the input for being too much unlike the base image 
(the picture we want to stylize). By starting with noise and adding together 
these two error terms (usually with different emphasis), we cause the pix- 
els in the noise to change so that they simultaneously more closely match 
the colors of the picture we want to modify and the style in which we want 
it to be shown. 

Gathering the content loss is easy. We take our base image, like our frog 
in Figure 23-3, and run it through the network. Then we save the activa- 
tion map of every filter. From then on, any time we feed a new image to the 
network, the content loss is just the difference between the filter responses 
for that input and the responses we got from our base image. After all, if all 
the filters respond to an input the same way as the starting image, then the 
input is the starting image (or something very close to it). 


Style and Content Together 


To recap, we feed our style reference through the network and save the 
Gram matrix for every pair of filters after each layer. Next, we find a base 
picture we'd like to stylize, run that through the network, and save the fea- 
ture maps produced by every filter. 

Using this saved data, we can create a stylized version of our picture. We 
start with noise and feed it to the network. The block diagram of the whole 
process is shown in Figure 23-8. 

Let’s start with the content loss. In the light blue rounded-corner rect- 
angle at the far left, we gather up the feature maps from the filters on the 
first convolution layer and compute the difference between these maps and 
the ones we saved from the base image (such as the frog). We do the same 
with the feature maps from the second convolution layer. We can do this for 
all the layers, but for this figure and the examples that follow we stopped 
after two (this is another personal choice, guided by experimentation). 

We add together all of these differences, or content losses, and scale their 
sum by some value that lets us control how much the content of the pic- 
ture should influence the changes we ultimately make to the colors of the 
input image. 
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Figure 23-8: A block diagram of neural style transfer 
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Now we address the style. For each layer, in the light yellow rounded- 
corner rectangles, we compute the Gram matrix that tells us how much 
each filter’s output corresponds with every other filter’s output. We then 
compare those matrices with the style matrices we saved earlier. We add up 
all of these differences to get the style loss and scale them by some value 
that let us control how much influence the style has when we modify the 
pixel colors. 

The sum of the content and style losses is our error. As with deep 
dreaming, we compute the gradients throughout the network and all the 
way back to the pixels. And again, we leave the weights in the network 
untouched. Unlike deep dreaming, we modify the values of the pixels to 
minimize this total error, because we want the input to match the content 


and style information we previously saved. The result is that the original 
noise slowly changes so that it is simultaneously more like the original 
image and also has the filter relationships of the style. 

As with deep dreaming, implementing neural style transfer is straightfor- 
ward with modern deep learning libraries (Chollet 2017; Majumdar 2020). 


Running Style Transfer 


Let’s see how well this works in practice. We again used VGGI16 as our net- 
work and followed the process summarized in Figure 23-8. 

Figure 23-9 shows nine images, each with a distinctive style. These are 
our style references. 





Figure 23-9: Nine images with different styles, which serve as our style references. From left to right and top 
down, they are Starry Night, by Vincent van Gogh, The Shipwreck of the Minotaur, by J. M. W. Turner, The 
Scream, by Edvard Munch, Seated Female Nude, by Pablo Picasso, Self-Portrait 1907, by Pablo Picasso, 
Nighthawks, by Edward Hopper, Sergeant Croce, by the author, Water Lilies, Yellow and Lilac, by Claude 
Monet, and Composition VIl by Wassily Kandinsky. 
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Let’s apply these styles to our old friend the frog. Figure 23-10 shows 
the results. 








Figure 23-10: Applying the nine styles in Figure 23-9 to a photograph of a frog (top) 


Wow. That worked great. These images bear close examination, 
because they have a lot of detail. At a first glance, we can see that the color 
palette of each style reference has been transferred to the frog photo. But 
notice the textures and edges, and how blocks of color are shaped. These 
images are not just color shifted frogs, or some kind of overlay or blend of 
two images. Instead, these are high-quality, detailed images of the frog in 
the different styles. To see this more clearly, Figure 23-11 shows the same 
zoomed-in region from each frog. 

These images are significantly different, and all match the style they’re 
based on. 

Let’s see another example. Figure 23-12 shows our styles applied to a 
photograph of a town. 
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Figure 23-11: Details for the nine styled frogs of Figure 23-10 


These images are all the more remarkable when we remember that every 
one of them started out as random noise. For each image, we weighted the 
content loss by 0.025 and the style loss by 1, so the style had 40 times more 
influence on the changes to the pixels than the content did. In these exam- 
ples, a little bit of content went a long way. 

As Figures 23-10 through 23-12 show, the basic algorithm of neural 
style transfer produces terrific results. The technique has been extended 
and modified in many ways to improve the flexibility of the algorithm, the 
types of results it produces, and the range of control that artists can apply 
to create the results they want (Jing et al. 2018). It’s even been applied 
to video and spherical images that completely surround a viewer (Ruder, 
Dosovitskiy, and Brox 2018). 

As with deep dreaming, neural style transfer is a general algorithm that 
allows for a lot of variation and exploration. There are surely many interest- 
ing and beautiful artistic effects waiting to be discovered. 
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Figure 23-12: Applying our nine styles of Figure 23-9 to a photograph of a town seen from above 
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Generating More of This Book 


Chapter 23 


Just for fun, we ran the text of the first edition of this book (except for this 
section) through an RNN that generates new text word by word, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 19. The full text contained about 427,000 words, drawn 
from a vocabulary of about 10,300 words. To learn this text, we used a net- 
work built from two layers of LSTMs, with 128 cells each. 

The algorithm develops its output autoregressively, by finding the next 
most likely word based on the text it has created so far, then the next most 
likely word, then the next, and so on, until we stop it. Generating text this 


way is like the game of creating messages by repeatedly choosing just one 
of the three or four words suggested by a cell phone when you are typing a 
text (Lowensohn 2014). 

Here are a few sentences manually selected from the output after 
250 iterations. They are included here exactly as generated, including 
punctuation. 


e The responses of the samples in all the red circles share two numbers, like 
the bottom of the last step, when their numbers would influence the input with 
respect fo its category. 


e The gradient depends on the loss are little pixels on the wall. 


e Let's look at the code for different dogs in this syllogism. 


It’s surprising how close these come to making sense! 

Whole sentences are fun, but some of the most entertaining and poetic 
bits came out soon after the start of training, when the system was generat- 
ing only fragments. Here are some manually selected excerpts after just 10 
epochs, again presented exactly as they were produced: 


e Set of of apply, we + the information. 
e Suppose us only parametric. 


e The usually quirk (alpha train had we than that to use them way up). 


These are mostly incoherent, but from these synthetic phrases we can 
distill a grain of truth: one of the primary goals of this book has definitely 
been to “+ the information.” 

RNNs are great, but transformer-based generators are even better. We 
fine-tuned a medium-sized instance of the GP'T-2 generator on the current 
edition of this book (again, except for this section). Here are a few hand- 
picked fragments of output, selected for their creative range (the second set 
appear to be figure captions). 


e This is the neural network that’s been hailed as the queen of artificial neurons. 
It’s no surprise that her name is Christine, but it does speak volumes about the 
state of the field. 


e We can chain together several of these versions into a single tensor of a classi- 
fier that is essentially a jack-in-the-box. 


e —_Let’s use a small utility to take a shortcut that will let us make word predictions 
on the fly, even if we aren't the right person online or offline. 


e In this view, a 1 in this range is a perfect integer, while a O in this range is a 
hyper-realized string of numbers. The approach we adopted in Chapter 6 is to 
treat all O’s as incomplete, and all 1’s as incomplete, since we still have some 
information about the system we're evaluating. 


e Figure 10-7: A grid of negative images that don’t have labels. 


e Figure 10-10: A deep learning system learns how to create and remove license 
plates from a dataset. 
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Summary 


We started this chapter by looking at deep dreaming, a method for manipu- 
lating an image to stimulate chosen filters in a network and create wild, 
psychedelic images. Then we looked at neural style transfer. Using this tech- 
nique, we slowly change an input of random noise to become simultane- 
ously more like an input image and like a style reference, such as works by 
various painters. Finally, we used a little RNN and a transformer to produce 
new text from the manuscript of this book. It’s fun to make new text that 
seems familiar or reasonable on first glance! 


Final Thoughts 


Chapter 23 


This book has covered only the basic ideas of deep learning. The field is 
developing at a startling pace. Every year new breakthroughs seem to defy 
all expectations of what computers can recognize, analyze, predict, and 
synthesize. 

Just keeping up with new work can be a full-time job. One way to stay 
up on new developments is to watch a website called the arXiv (pronounced 
“archive”) server at hitps://arxiv.org/, or more specifically, the machine 
learning section at https://arxiv.org/list/cs.LG/recent. This site hosts preprints 
of new papers before they appear in journals and conferences. But even 
watching arXiv can be overwhelming, so many people use the arXiv Sanity 
Preserver at http://www.arxiv-sanity.com and the Semantic Sanity project at 
https://s2-sanity.apps.allenai.org/cold-start. Both sites help filter the repository 
for just those papers involving specific keywords and ideas. 

In this book we’ve focused on the technical background of deep learn- 
ing. It’s important to keep in mind that when we use these systems in ways 
that can affect people, we need to take into account much more than just 
algorithms (O’Neil 2016). Because of their efficiency, deep learning systems 
are being widely and rapidly deployed, often with little oversight or consid- 
eration of their impact on the societies they affect. 

Deep learning systems are being used today to influence or determine 
job offers, school admissions, jail sentences, personal and business loans, 
and even the interpretation of medical tests. Deep learning systems control 
what people see in their news and social media feeds, choosing items not 
to build a healthy and well-informed society, but to increase the profits of 
the organizations delivering those feeds (Orlowski 2020). Deep learning 
systems in “smart speakers” and “smart displays” (which also contain micro- 
phones and cameras) listen and watch people in their homes without pause, 
sometimes sending their captured data up to a remote server for analysis. 
Cultures used to fear such constant surveillance, but now people pay for 
these devices and willingly put them in their previously private spaces, such 
as their homes and bedrooms. Deep learning is being used to single out 
potentially troublesome children in schools, evaluate the honesty of people 
answering questions at border crossings, and identify individuals at protests 
and other gatherings by recognizing their faces. Mistakes made by these 


algorithms can vary from annoying to fundamentally life-changing. Even 
when the results are not incorrect, these systems are increasingly making 
profound decisions that affect our public and private lives. 

Deep learning systems are only as good as their training and their algo- 
rithms, and time after time, we find that biases, prejudices, and outright 
errors in the training data are perpetuated and even enforced by the result- 
ing algorithms. Such systems fall far short of the kinds of accuracy and fair- 
ness we expect when dealing with humans and other living creatures. Our 
algorithms completely lack empathy and compassion. They have no sense 
of exceptional circumstances, and have no conception of the joy or suffer- 
ing their decisions can cause. They cannot understand love, kindness, fear, 
hope, gratitude, sorrow, generosity, wisdom, or any of the other qualities 
that we value in one another. They cannot admire, cry, smile, grieve, cel- 
ebrate, or regret. 

Deep learning holds great promise to help us as individuals and societ- 
ies. But any tool can be used as a weapon, benefiting the owners of that tool 
to the disadvantage of those affected. Machine learning systems are often 
effectively invisible, so any systematic errors can go undetected for long 
periods. Even once problems are uncovered, it can require enormous social 
and political action to hold accountable the organizations that benefit by 
selling or using these systems, and even more effort to bring about change. 

Another peril of machine learning systems is their insatiable need for 
enormous amounts of training data. This creates a market for organizations 
that do nothing but collect, organize, and sell previously private information 
about people’s lives, from their friendships and family relationships to where 
and when they like to travel, what food they like to eat, what medications 
they're taking, and what their DNA reveals about them. This data can be 
used to harass, intimidate, threaten, and harm individuals. 

The demand for massive quantities of data also means that as an orga- 
nization grows larger (and often less accountable), the more data it can 
gather, and the more powerful its algorithms grow, making their decisions 
more influential, which means they can gather more data, and thereby 
solidify the organization’s power in a feedback loop. Every imperfection 
in such a system becomes magnified, and because of their scale, negative 
effects on individuals can go entirely unnoticed by the people running these 
systems. In general, the only competition to such organizations will come 
from other organizations of equivalent size, offering systems with their own 
enormous databases containing their own biases and errors, leading to the 
battles of the biased behemoths we’re familiar with today. This continuous 
and increasing concentration of power is a dangerous force in a free society 
when not subject to significant and strongly enforced control and regulation. 
Sadly, such controls are rarely to be seen today. 

Deep learning has produced algorithms that make it possible to take 
any person’s appearance, from an entertainer to a politician, and produce 
images, audio, and video that seem to realistically portray that person say- 
ing or doing anything the person wielding the software desires. Societies 
have come to rely on captured audio, photographs, and video to enforce 
contracts, reconcile conflicts, exalt or shame a public person, influence 
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elections, and serve as evidence in courts. The end of that era is very near, 
returning us to a time before reliable photographs, recordings, and video, 
when hearsay, memory, and opinion replace objective historical record- 
ings. Without reliable audio and visual evidence documenting what some- 
one actually said or did, the loudest, richest, or most persuasive voices in 
the room will determine many outcomes in public opinion, elections, and 
courts of law, because objective facts will be increasingly harder to find or 
trust. 

Deep learning is a fascinating field, and we’re just starting to under- 
stand how it will affect our culture and society. Learning algorithms will 
surely continue to grow in scope and impact. They have the chance to cre- 
ate enormous good by helping people be happier, enabling societies to be 
more fair and supportive, and creating healthier and more diverse per- 
sonal, social, political, and physical environments. It’s important to strive 
for these positive outcomes, even when they curtail corporate profits or 
governmental control. 

We should remember to always use deep learning, like all of our tools, 
to bring out the best in humanity, and make the world a better place for 
everyone. 
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Symbols and Numbers 
a (alpha), Q-learning blending, 629 
Bl (beta 1), Adam parameter, 421 
B2 (beta 2), Adam parameter, 421 
6 (delta), proportion of error change, 
357 
A (Delta), proportion of error change, 
357 
€ (epsilon) 
numerical stability parameter, 419 
Q-learning policy, 630 
1 (eta), learning rate 
introduction, 377 
practical issues during 
optimization, 389 
Y (gamma) 
Adagrad scaling parameter, 419 
discount factor, 611 
momentum scaling factor, 410 
(lambda), regularization control, 204 
(sigma), standard deviation, 24 
(theta), coin bias, 103 
P(A), simple probability, 50 
P(A,B), joint probability, 53 
P(A|B), conditional probability, 50 
1-hot encoding, 226 
1D convolution, 446 
1x1 convolution, 447 
20 Questions, 269 
68-95-99.7 rule, 25 


A 


accuracy, 64 


d 
o 
0 


activation function 
exponential ReLU, 340 
gallery of functions, 344 


Heaviside step, 334 
identity, 331 
introduction, 318 
leaky ReLU, 337 
linear, 332 
logistic curve, 341 
maxout, 338 
noisy ReLU, 339 
parametric ReLU, 337 
piecewise linear, 336 
ReLU, 336 
role in preventing network 
collapse, 329 
shifted ReLU, 338 
sigmoid, 341 
sign function, 335 
sine wave, 343 
softmax, 345 
softplus, 340 
stairstep, 333 
step, 333 
swish, 341 
tanh, 341 
unit step, 334 
actor, 602 
acyclic graph, 324 
Adaboost, 309 
Adadelta, 418 
Adagrad, 417 
Adam, 420 
adaptive code, 137 
adaptive gradient learning, 417 
adaptive moment estimation, 420 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 146 
adversarial perturbation, 491 
adversary, 491 


122 


Index 


agent, 602 
AI winter, 317 


ancestor (in a neural network), 324 


anchor point, 436 
Animal Crackers, 559 
Anscombe’s quartet, 40 
answer questions, 540 
Apollo spacecraft, 297 
arc (in a neural network), 323 
archaeology coin-flipping game 
(scenario), 103 
array, 329 
artificial neuron. See neuron 
atmospheric example, 205 
atrous convolution, 457 
attacks (with perturbations), 493 
attention 
introduction, 574 
key, 575 
O/KV, 579 
OKV, 575 
query, 575 
self-attention, 576 
value, 575 
attention layer 
introduction, 578 
schematic symbol, 581 
autoencoder 
basic structure, 495 
convolutional, 516 
latent layer, 501 
automatic Bayes, 97 
autoregression, 541 
average 
common meaning, 16 
harmonic mean, 71 
mean, 16 
median, 16 
mode, 16 
average pooling, 452 


baby lengths (scenario), 33 
backprop, 351 
backpropagation, 351 


backpropagation through time, 553 


backward propagation, 376 
bagging, 299 


balanced decision tree, 270 
base image, 680 
batch gradient descent, 401 
batchnorm 
discussion, 424 
schematic symbol, 424 
Baxter, William, 139 
Bayes’ Rule 
discussion, 95 
evidence, 96 
hypothesis, 102 
likelihood, 96 
line fitting, 212 
multiple hypotheses, 109 
observation, 102 
posterior, 96 
prior, 96 
refining estimate, 101 
repeating, 101 
statement, 94 
Bayes’ Theorem. See Bayes’ Rule 
Bayes, Thomas, 83 
Bayesian probability 
vs. frequentist, 85 
overview, 85 
beam search, 595 
bell curve, 22 
Bernoulli distribution, 26 
BERT, 590 
bi-RNN, 559 
bias 
in artificial neuron, 318 
bias trick, 320 
in families of curves, 204 
of a flipped coin, 86 
bias in, bias out, 673 
bias-variance tradeoff, 210 
bidirectional RNN layer 
introduction, 559 
schematic symbol, 559 
binary classifier network, 378 
binary cross entropy, 150 
binary relevance, 161 
bind (to neuron), 314 
bit, 136 
blessing of non-uniformity, 173 
blessing of structure, 173 
block of numbers, 329 


BMI (body mass index), 243 
bold driver method, 400 
boosting, 302 
bootstrap, 299 
bootstrap aggregation, 299 
bootstrapping. See bootstraps 
bootstraps 
in bagging (for ensembles), 299 
in statistics, 31 
linear, 39 
multiple, 39 
negative, 38 
partial, 39 
positive, 38 
simple, 39 
strong, 38 
weak, 38 
bottleneck, 501 
bouncing around the minimum, 394 
boundary 
classifier, 156 
decision boundary, 158 
method, 156 
simple, 58 
box filter, 451 
BPTT (backpropagation through 
time), 553 
branch (in decision tree), 270 
building a sundae (scenario), 548 


C 


C (support vector machine parameter), 
285 
candling, 157 
Cartesian space, 213 
categorical data, 226 
categorical distribution, 27 
categorical variable decision tree, 271 
categorization. See classifier 
categorizer. See classifier 
category, 156 
channel (in a tensor), 430 
cheating 
at finding tanks, 185 
when overfitting, 197 
child 
in a decision tree, 271 
in a neural network, 324 


choosing store background music 
(scenario), 198 
class, 156 
classification. See classifier 
classifier 
binary, 156 
binary relevance, 161 
multiclass, 160 
non-parametric, 264 
one-against-all, 161 
one-versus-all, 161 
one-versus-one, 163 
one-versus-rest, 161 
overview, 6 
parametric, 264 
training, 182 
closure (training task), 591 
cloze task, 591 
clustering 
k-means, 166 
overview, 8 
CNN (convolutional neural network), 431 
CNN-LSTM, 557 
code 
adaptive, 137 
constant-length, 141 
fixed-length, 141 
Huffman, 148 
variable-bitrate, 143 
coin detection (scenario), 86 
coin flipping 
basic idea, 86 
Bayesian approach, 87 
coin-flipping game (scenario), 87 
collapse, 329 
Common Crawl, 597 
compression, 496 
compression ratio, 148 
concealed data poisoning, 598 
conditional probability, 50 
confidence (in ensemble voting), 299 
confidence interval, 32 
confusion matrix 
with Bayes’ Rule, 97 
correct analysis, 77 
definition, 60 
proper use, 74 
wrong use, 76 
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Index 


connectome, 315 

consistency in data preparation, 223 
constant distribution, 22 
constant-length code, 141 
contaminated data, 187 

content blending, 498 

content loss (for style transfer), 683 
context (in information), 135 

context vector, 562 

contextualized word embeddings, 571 


continuous probability distribution, 21 


continuous variable decision tree, 272 
convergence 
of GAN, 670 
of Q-learning, 633 
convnet, 431 
convolution 
introduction, 433 
layer, 446 
layer schematic symbol, 471 
multidimensional, 443 
striding, 453 
transposed convolution, 457 
convolution with downsampling layer 
symbol, 521 
convolution with upsampling layer 
symbol, 521 
convolutional autoencoder, 516 
convolutional neural network, 431 
correctness, 56 
correlation, 37 
correlation coefficient, 38 
cost (for neural network error), 352 
covariance, 35 
cpd (continuous probability 
distribution), 21 
credit assignment problem, 608 
cross entropy, 145 
cross-validation 
basic, 190 
information leakage, 239 
k-fold, 192 
curse of dimensionality, 168 
cusp, 118 
cycle (in a neural network), 323 


D 
DAG (directed acyclic graph), 324 


dart throwing (scenario), 48 
data 
augmentation, 255 
cleaning, 221 
contamination, 187 
hygiene, 187 
leakage, 187 
poisoning, 598 
preparation, 221 
dataset enlargement, 255 
DCGAN (deep convolutional 
GAN), 667 
dead neuron, 345 
decay parameter (for learning rate), 396 
decay schedule, 398 
decision boundary, 158 
decision node (in decision tree), 270 
decision region, 158 
decision stump, 303 
decision tree 
balanced, 270 
branch, 270 
children, 271 
decision node, 270 
depth, 270 
depth limiting, 280 
distant children, 271 
edge, 270 
ensemble, 299 
immediate children, 271 
internal node, 270 
leaf, 270 
link, 270 
node, 270 
overfitting, 275 
overview, 269 
parent, 271 
pruning, 280 
root, 270 
sibling, 271 
stump, 303 
subtree, 271 
terminal node, 270 
unbalanced, 270 
decoder 
for autoencoder, 496 
for seq2seq, 561 
decoder block (transformer), 587 


deconvolution (as transposed 
convolution), 457 
deep convolutional GAN, 667 
deep dreaming, 675 
deep learning 
network structure, 326 
overview, 10 
deep reinforcement learning, 647 
delay step, 550 
delayed exponential decay, 398 
delta values (for neurons), 360 
denoising, 519 
dense layer. See fully connected layer 
density, 169 
dependent variable, 29 
deployed system, 183 
depth 
in decision tree, 270 
of a deep learning network, 327 
of a tensor, 430 
depth limiting, 280 
derivative 
definition, 119 
requirements, 123 
descendent (in a neural network), 324 
deterministic 
environment, 611 
function, 118 
deterministic environment, 611 
DFR (discounted future reward), 609 
Dickens, Charles, 545 
digits, 4 
dilated convolution, 457 
dimensionality reduction, 243 
diminishing returns (in ensembles), 
300 
directed acyclic graph, 324 
directed divergence, 151 
directed graph, 323 
discount factor, 611 
discounted future reward, 609 
discrete probability distribution, 20 
discrimination information, 151 
discriminator, 650 
distant children (in decision tree), 271 
distilling, 593 
distinguishing cows and zebras 
(scenario), 224 


dit, 137 
domain, 158 
downsampling, 451 
downsizing, 457 
downstream 

network, 542 

task, 542 
Dr. Seuss, 137 
dropout 

discussion, 422 

schematic symbol, 422 
dual representation, 213 
dummy variable, 226 


FE (neural network error), 359 
early stopping, 202 
edge 

in a decision tree, 270 

in a neural network, 323 
eggs 

fertilized, 157 

quitter, 160 

unfertilized, 157 

winner, 160 

yolker, 160 
eigendog, 256 
eigenvector, 256 
element 

in a neural network, 323 

in a tensor, 430 
elementwise processing, 234 
elevator scheduling (scenario), 9 
ELMo, 571 
ELU (exponential ReLU activation 

function), 340 

embedding 

contextualized, 572 

sentence, 571 

space, 569 

token, 540 

word, 566 
embedding layer schematic symbol, 574 
encoder 

for autoencoder, 496 

for seq2seq, 561 
encoder block (transformer), 587 
encoder-decoder attention, 579 
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ensemble, 280 

entropy, 143 

environment (in reinforcement 
learning), 602 

environmental state, 605 

episode, 605 

epoch, 182 

epoch gradient descent, 401 

epsilon-greedy policy, 630 

epsilon-soft policy, 630 

error (for neural network error), 352 

error curve (for neural network error), 
355 

error-based decay, 399 

event 

in information theory, 136 
in probability, 50 

evidence, 96 

expected value, 28 

expert system, 4 

explainability. See transparency 

exploding gradient, 553 

exploit, 608 

explore or exploit dilemma, 608 

exponential decay (of learning rate), 396 

exponential ReLU activation function, 
340 

extra trees, 302 

Extremely Randomized Trees, 302 


F 
f1 score, 71 
fair coin, 86 
false alarm, 73 
false discovery rate, 73 
false negative, 60 
false negative rate, 73 
false positive, 60 
false positive rate, 73 
FC. See fully connected layer 
feature 
as part of a sample, 157 
a target of convolution filter, 438 
feature bagging, 301 
feature detector, 438 
feature engineering, 5 
feature filtering, 243 
feature map, 438 


feature selection, 243 
featurewise processing, 233 
feed-forward networks, 322 
feedback, 602 
feedback (in a neural network), 324 
fertilized, 157 
few-shot training, 594 
fiber size (of a tensor), 430 
fibre, 234 
fidelty (of encoding), 497 
fill a box with a sphere (scenario), 175 
filter 

kernel, 433 

value, 433 
finding animals for movie (Scenario), 566 
finding information, 4 
fine-tuning, 542 
finite distribution, 22 
fist (sending Morse Code), 138 
fitting wind speed data (scenario), 205 
fixed-length code, 141 
fixed-step decay, 399 
flat distribution, 22 
flatten layer 

example, 475 

illustration, 476 

schematic symbol, 474 
Flippers game (scenario), 614 
fold (in cross-validation), 192 
footprint (of a convolution filter), 436 
forest, 301 
forging money (scenario), 650 
fractional convolution, 457 
frequentist probability 

vs. Bayesian, 85 

overview, 84 
frozen weights 

deep dreaming, 677 

in a GAN, 660 
full modal collapse, 671 
fully connected layer 

introduction, 328 

schematic symbol, 328 
fully connected network, 328 
function 

argument, 118 

continuous, 118 


graphed, 124 


mathematical, 118 
return values, 118 
single-valued, 119 
smooth, 118 


G 


g (gradient), 410 
game theory, 656 
GAN (generative adversarial network), 
649 
garbage in, garbage out, 223 
gated recurrent unit, 554 
Gaussian distribution, 22 
GD. See gradient descent 
generalization 
accuracy, 197 
error, 197 
loss, 197 
generated image (for style transfer), 
680 
generative adversarial network, 649 
generator, 650 
generator-discriminator, 664 
Gini impurity, 281 
Glorot Normal initialization, 325 
Glorot Uniform initialization, 325 
GPT-2, 593 
GPT-3 
discussion, 596 
performance, 597 
gradient 
definition, 126 
vanishing, 129 
zero, 129 
gradient ascent, 481 
gradient descent 
Adadelta, 418 
Adagrad, 417 
Adam, 420 
batch, 401 
epoch, 401 
mini-batch, 405 
momentum, 409 
Nesterov, 414 
RMSprop, 418 
stochastic, 403 
typical meaning, 407 
Gram matrix, 681 


graph 
acyclic, 324 
directed, 323 
introduction, 323 
weighted graph, 324 

graph theory, 323 

Great Dane, 184 

greedy algorithm (for decision trees), 274 

Green Eggs and Ham, 137 

grid, 329 

ground truth, 57 

grouping. See clustering 

GRU (gated recurrent unit), 554 

guitar data, 228 


He Normal initialization, 325 
He Uniform initialization, 325 
head (in attention layer), 580 
Heaviside step activation function, 334 
hidden layer, 327 
hidden state, 549 
hierarchy 
of features, 440 
of filters, 461 
of scales, 471 
high-dimensional spaces, 42 
high-dimensional weirdness 
hypercube, 175 
hyperorange, 178 
hypersphere, 175 
packing hyperspheres in 
hypercubes, 177 
volume of a hypersphere in a 
hypercube, 175 
hill (3D surface), 129 
hit rate, 66 
Holmes, Sherlock (stories) 
generating with GPT2, 596 
generating with RNN, 555 
Hopper, Edward, 685 
Huffman code, 148 
husky, 185 
hypercube, 175 
hyperorange, 178 


hyperparameter 


number of clusters, 166 
tuning, 168 
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hypersphere, 175 
hypothesis (in Bayes’ Rule), 102 


1.1.d. (independent and identically 
distributed), 29 
ice-cream shop (scenario), 55 
idealized curve, 205 
identically distributed, 29 
identifying dog breeds (scenario), 183 
identity activation function, 331 
IG (information gain), 281 
image classifier, 6 
image matrix (for style transfer), 681 
ImageNet, 478 
immediate children (in decision 
tree), 271 
impurity, 280 
inceptionism, 679 
independent and identically 
distributed, 29 
independent variable, 29 
inertia, 408 
infinite distribution, 24 
information 
definition, 137 
density, 143 
divergence, 151 
finding, 4 
gain, 281 
properties, 136 
information exchange 
global context, 135 
local context, 135 
receiver, 134 
sender, 134 
surprise, 134 
information leakage 
basic idea, 187 
in cross validation, 239 
information theory, 133 
initial state (in reinforcement 
learning), 605 
initialization (of a neural network), 325 
input layer, 327 
input tensor, 329 
instant reward, 610 
internal node (in decision tree), 270 


interval decay, 399 
inverse transformation, 234 
inversion (of encoding), 497 


J 

joint probability, 53 
JPG encoder, 495 
junkyard (scenario), 17 


K 


k 
dimensions left after PCA, 249 
number of clusters, 166 
number of folds, 192 
number of nearest neighbors, 264 
k-means clustering, 166 
k-nearest neighbors, 264 
Kandinsky, Wassily, 685 
kernel (of a convolution filter), 433 
kernel trick, 287 
key (for transformer), 575 
kissing line (tangent), 122 
KL divergence, 151 
kNN (k-nearest neighbors), 264 
Kullback-Leibler divergence, 151 


L 

L-Learning, 616 

L-table, 617 

L-value, 617 

label, 156 

language model, 541 

last-minute stopping, 202 

latent layer, 501 

latent space, 509 

latent variable, 501 

law of diminishing returns in ensemble 

construction, 300 

layer normalization, 583 

layer schematic symbol 
attention, 581 
batchnorm, 425 
bidirectional recurrent, 559 
convolution, 471 
convolution with downsampling, 521 
convolution with upsampling, 521 
dropout, 423 
embedding, 574 


flatten, 474 
fully connected, 328 
masked attention, 588 
multi-head attention, 581 
norm-add, 583 
pooling, 451 
positional embedding, 584 
recurrent, 555 
recurrent cell, 551 
reshape, 667 
self-attention, 581 
layers 
introduction, 322 
overview, 10 
lazy algorithm (kKNN), 265 
leaf (in decision tree), 270 
leaky ReLU activation function, 337 
learning rate 
in neural networks, 377 
in Q-learning, 629 
learning rate adjustment 
constant, 391 
delayed exponential decay, 398 
error-based decay, 399 
exponential decay, 396 
fixed-step decay, 399 
interval decay, 399 
learning the slow way (scenario), 354 
LeCun Normal initialization, 325 
LeCun Uniform initialization, 325 
letter frequencies in English, 139 
life-seeking probes (scenario), 97 
likelihood, 96 
line (in a neural network), 323 
line fitting with Bayes’ Rule (scenario), 212 
linear activation function, 332 
linear function, 331 
linear layer. See fully connected layer 
link (in decision tree), 270 
list, 329 
local receptive field, 436 
logical flow, 540 
logistic curve activation function, 341 
long short-term memory, 553 
long-term dependency problem, 563 
loop (in a neural network), 324 
loss, 352 
lossless encoding, 496 


lossy encoding, 496 

lousy learning, 616 

low-dimensional dog breed 
descriptions (scenario), 255 

low-pass filter, 451 

LSTM (long short-term memory), 553 


M 


m 
modification of neuron value, 357 
momentum (in gradient descent), 

410 

machine learning, 3 

magnitude (of a gradient), 128 

The Manchurian Candidate, 598 

mapping (transformation), 236 

marginal probability, 55 

Marx, Groucho, 559 

masked attention layer schematic 

symbol, 588 

masking (attention decoder), 588 

matching a face mask (scenario), 462 

matrix, 329 

max pooling, 452 

maximum ascent, 126 

maximum descent, 126 

maximum of a function 
finding with derivative, 125 
finding with gradient, 128 
global maximum, 119 
local maximum, 121 

maxout activation function, 338 

McGlassface, Glasses, 61 

mean, 16 

mean normalization, 228 

mean of Gaussian, 24 

mean squared error, 365 

mean subtraction, 228 

median, 16 

mellowmax, 632 

messaging with mirrors (scenario), 497 

mini-batch, 405 

mini-batch gradient descent, 405 

minimum of a function 
finding with derivative, 125 
finding with gradient, 128 
global minimum, 119 
local minimum, 121 
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mixing colors of paint (scenario), 574 


MLP (multilayer perceptron), 328 
MNIST 
used for an autoencoder, 505 
used for convolution, 473 
used for GAN, 667 
modal collapse, 671 
mode, 16 
momentum, 408 
momentum gradient descent, 409 
Monet, Claude, 685 
morbus pollicus (scenario), 63 
Morse code, 137 
Morse, Samuel, 139 
MP (morbus pollicus), 63 
MP3 encoder, 495 
MSE (mean squared error), 365 
multi-head attention 
introduction, 580 
schematic symbol, 581 
multiclass classification, 160 
multidimensional convolution, 443 
multifilter loss, 676 
multilayer loss, 676 
multilayer perceptron, 328 
multinoulli distribution, 27 
multiple correlation, 39 
multivariate transformation, 231 
Munch, Edvard, 685 
Muppets 
BERT, 590 
ELMo, 571 
music system 
collecting data, 199 
good fit, 201 
overfitting, 199 
underfitting, 200 


n-gram, 595 

naive Bayes classifier, 290 

Nash equilibrium, 657 

natural language generation, 541 
natural language processing, 540 


natural language understanding, 540 


naughts and crosses, 603 
negative correlation, 38 
negative covariance, 35 


negative gradient, 128 
negative predictive value, 73 
neighbor (for KNN), 265 
neighborhood, 120 
Nesterov momentum, 414 
network collapse, 329 
neural network 

introduction, 315 

simple example, 321 
neural style transfer, 680 
neuron 

artificial, 317 

dead, 345 

overview, |] 

real, 314 
neurotransmitter, 314 
New Horizons spacecraft, 190 
next sentence prediction, 591 
NLG (natural language generation), 541 
NLP (natural language processing), 540 
NLU (natural language 

understanding), 540 

No Free Lunch Theorem, 422 
node 

in a decision tree, 270 

in a neural network, 323 
node splitting 

Gini impurity, 281 

impurity, 280 

information gain, 281 

overview, 272 

purity, 280 
noisy curve, 205 
noisy ReLU activation function, 339 
nominal data, 226 
non-deterministic (variational 

autoencoder), 521 

non-parametric classifier, 264 
nonlinear function, 331 
nonlinearity. See activation function 
norm-add 

definition, 583 

schematic symbol, 583 
normal deviate, 24 
normal distribution, 22 
normalization, 228 
NSP (next sentence prediction), 591 
numerical data, 226 


0 
OAA (one-against-all), 161 
observability, 608 
observation (in Bayes’ Rule), 102 
offline algorithm, 403 
on-demand algorithm (kNN), 265 
one-against-all, 161 
one-by-one convolution, 447 
one-hot encoding, 226 
one-versus-all, 161 
one-versus-one, 153 
one-versus-rest, 161 
online algorithm, 405 
optimizers, 387 
ordinal data, 226 
outlier 
when cleaning data, 223 
when making a boundary, 201 
output layer, 327 
output tensor, 329 
OvA (one-versus-all), 161 
overfitting 
decision trees, 275 
definition, 196 
dog breeds, 185 
overshoot (during gradient descent), 396 
OvO (one-versus-one), 163 
OvR (one-versus-rest), 161 


P 
padding, 440 
parameter space (for autoencoder), 508 
parametric blending, 498 
parametric classifier, 264 
parametric ReLU activation function, 
337 
paraphrase (text), 540 
parent 
in a decision tree, 271 
in a neural network, 324 
partial correlation, 39 
partial modal collapse, 671 
PCA. See principal component analysis 
pdf (probability density function), 21 
penalty (for neural network error), 352 
perceptron 
introduction, 316 
Mark I Perceptron, 317 


perfect precision, 69 
perfect recall, 69 
performance metrics 
illustrated, 75 
summary, 73 
perturbation, 491 
Picasso, Pablo, 681 
piecewise linear activation function, 
336 
pixel, 430 
planet mining (scenario), 97 
plateau (3D surface), 129 
plurality voting, 299 
Pluto images, 190 
pmf (probability mass function), 20 
pointwise feed-forward layer, 587 
policy, 606 
polysemy, 559 
poodle, 183 
pooling 
average, 452 
discussion, 449 
layer, 452 
max, 452 
schematic symbol, 451 
population (in statistics), 32 
positional 
encoding, 584 
schematic symbol, 584 
positional embedding, 585 
positive correlation, 38 
positive covariance, 35 
positive predictive value, 64 
posterior, 96 
precision 
definition, 64 
perfect, 69 
precision-recall tradeoff, 67 
predicted value, 57 
predicting traffic from temperature 
(scenario), 234 
prediction, 6 
pretraining, 542 
principal component analysis 
description, 244 
line of maximum variance, 246 
projection, 244 
prior, 96 
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probability 
conditional, 50 
dependence, 50 
event, 50 
independence, 50 
introduction, 19 
joint, 53 
marginal, 55 
simple, 50 
probability density function, 21 
probability distribution 
bell curve, 22 
Bernoulli, 26 
categorical, 27 
continuous, 20 
example in junkyard, 19 
finite, 22 
Gaussian, 22 
infinite, 24 
introduction, 17 
multinoulli, 27 
normal, 22 
uniform, 21 
probability mass function, 20 
ProGAN, 670 
projection, 244 
prompt (for text generation), 541 
protect an orange in transit (scenario), 
177 
pruning, 280 
purity, 280 


Q 


Q-Learning, 626 

Q-table, 627 

Q-value, 627 

Q/KV (query / key, value), 579 
OKV (query, key, value), 575 
quadratic cost function, 365 
quality control for dolls (scenario), 61 
quality learning, 626 
quantitative data, 226 

query (for transformer), 575 
quitter, 160 


random forest, 301 
random labeling, 302 


random variable 
description, 20 
drawing, 20 
introduction, 17 
randomness, 16 
real-world data, 183 
recall 
definition, 66 
perfect, 69 
receptor site (neuron), 314 
recipes, 6 
reconstruction (of encoded signal), 496 
recurrent cell 
introduction, 550 
schematic symbol, 551 
recurrent layer schematic symbol, 555 
recurrent neural network 
bidirectional, 558 
deep, 557 
deep bidirectional, 560 
introduction, 548 
reference point (of a convolution filter), 
436 
regularization 
batchnorm, 424 
dropout, 422 
introduction, 203 
layer normalization, 583 
reinforcement learning, 602 
rejection, 73 
relative entropy, 151 
release data, 183 
released system, 183 
ReLU activation function, 336 
remembering people’s names 
(scenario), 196 
reparameterization trick, 527 
representation blending, 498 
reshape layer 
introduction, 667 
schematic symbol, 667 
residual connection, 582 
resulting reward, 610 
reward 
discounted future, 609 
final, 604 
instant, 610 
introduction, 602 


resulting, 610 

total, 609 

total future, 609 

ultimate, 604 
reward signal. See reward 
rigged coin, 86 
RL (reinforcement learning), 602 
RMSprop, 418 
RNN. See recurrent neural network 
rolled-up diagram, 550 
root (in decision tree), 270 
rotation validation. See cross-validation 
rules, 4 


S 
saddle (3D surface), 130 
sample, 156 
sample set, 32 
samplewise processing, 232 
SARSA, 639 
scenarios 
archaeology clustering, 8 
archaeology coin-flipping game, 
103 
baby lengths, 33 
building a sundae, 548 
choosing store background music, 
198 
coin detection, 86 
coin-flipping game, 87 
dart throwing, 48 
distinguishing cows and zebras, 
224 
elevator scheduling, 9 
fill a box with a sphere, 175 
finding animals for movie, 566 
fitting wind speed data, 205 
Flippers game, 614 
forging money, 650 
ice-cream shop, 55 
identifying dog breeds, 183 
junkyard, 17 
learning the slow way, 354 
life-seeking probes, 97 
line fitting with Bayes’ Rule, 212 
low-dimensional dog breed 
descriptions, 255 
matching a face mask, 462 


messaging with mirrors, 497 
mixing colors of paint, 574 
morbus pollicus, 63 
planet mining, 97 
predicting traffic from 
temperature, 234 
protect an orange in transit, 177 
quality control for dolls, 61 
remembering people’s names, 196 
sorting eggs, 156 
testing for disease, 63 
text messaging, 135 
transmitting books, 146 
scientific notation, 222 
seed (for text generation), 541 
selection 
sampling with replacement (SWR), 
30 
sampling without replacement 
(SWOR), 30 
with replacement, 30 
without replacement, 30 
selection with replacement, 30 
selection without replacement, 30 
selectively persistent short-term 
memory, 553 
self-attention, 576 
self-attention layer 
introduction, 578 
schematic symbol, 581 
semantics, 546 
semi-supervised learning, 501 
sensitivity, 66 
sentence embedding, 571 
sentiment analysis 
introduction, 540 
with BERT, 592 
seq2seq, 561 
sequence, 539 
SGD (stochastic gradient descent), 401 
Shannon, Claude, 133 
shift invariance, 453 
shifted ReLU activation function, 338 
SI (slope-intercept) space, 213 
Siberian husky, 185 
sibling (in decision tree), 271 
sigmoid activation function, 341 
sign activation function, 334 
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simple correlation, 39 
simple probability, 50 
sine wave activation function, 343 
skip connection, 582 
sleuth (of bears), 568 
slice processing 
elementwise, 234 
featurewise, 233 
samplewise, 232 
sliding window, 543 
slope (tangent), 122 
softmax 
as activation function, 345 
in Q-learning, 630 
softplus activation function, 340 
sorting dolls (scenario), 61 
sorting eggs (scenario), 156 
spatial filter, 436 
specificity, 73 
splitting. See node splitting 
stairstep activation function, 332 
standard deviation, 24 
standardization, 229 
Starship Theseus, 97 
state 


agent (reinforcement learning), 605 
environmental (reinforcement 


learning), 605 
hidden (RNN), 549 
of an RNN, 548 
starting (RNN), 548 


variable (reinforcement learning), 


605 
state variable, 605 
statistics, 15 
step activation function, 332 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 137 
stochastic environment, 611 
stochastic gradient descent, 401 
striding, 453 
strong learner, 303 
style image, 680 
style loss, 683 
style matrix, 681 
style transfer, 680 
subjective Bayes, 97 
subtree (of decision tree), 271 


summarize (text), 540 
supervised learning 
for classification, 156 
overview, 6 
support layer, 327 
support vector, 284 
support vector machine 
kernel trick, 287 
overview, 282 
strictness parameter C, 285 
support vector, 284 
surprise, 134 
SVM. See support vector machine 
sweeping (a filter), 433 
swish activation function, 340 
SWOR (selection without replacement), 
30 
SWR (selection with replacement), 30 


T 


A Tale of Two Cities 

with embedding, 579 

prediction, 545 
tangent, 122 
tangent line, 122 
target (one-hot encoded label), 361 
temperature (selecting outputs), 595 
tensor, 328 
terminal node (in decision tree), 270 
test data 

definition, 186 

never learn from, 186 
testing for disease (scenario), 63 
text messaging (scenario), 135 
TFR (total future reward), 609 
threshold 

for artificial neuron, 316 

for real neuron, 314 
tic-tac-toe, 603 
time step, 549 
toad visual system 

hierarchy, 461 

introduction, 437 
token 

embedding, 566 

as a word, 540 
total future reward, 609 


total reward, 609 
training 
accuracy, 196 
basic idea, 182 
deep network overview, 12 
error, 196 
flowchart, 189 
loss, 196 
training set, 182 
transfer function. See activation 
function 
transfer learning, 542 
transformation 
inverse, 234 
multivariate, 231 
overview, 223 
univariate, 231 
transformer 
introduction, 586 
structure, 588 
translation, 540 
transmitting books (scenario), 146 
transparency 
decision trees, 274 
one-versus-one Classifiers, 164 
transposed convolution, 457 
Treasure Island, 137 
triple modular redundancy, 297 
true discovery rate, 73 
true negative, 60 
true positive, 60 
true positive rate, 66 
Turner, J.M.W., 685 
Twain, Mark, 146 
two-moons dataset, 275 
type I error, 73 
type IJ error, 73 


U 


unbalanced decision tree, 270 
uncertainty, 143 

underfitting, 197 

unfair coin, 86 

unfertilized, 157 

uniform distribution, 21 

unit (for artificial neuron), 315 
unit step activation function, 334 


univariate transformation, 231 

Universal Language Model Fine- 
Tuning, 574 

universal perturbation, 491 

unrolled diagram, 550 

unsupervised learning, 8 

update rule, 617 

upsampling, 457 

upsizing, 457 

user data, 183 


V 


VAE (variational autoencoder), 521 
Vail, Alfred, 139 
validation data. See validation set 
validation error, 197 
validation set 

definition, 187 

estimating error from, 189 
valley (3D surface), 129 
value (for transformer), 575 
van Gogh, Vincent, 685 
vanishing gradient 

on surfaces, 128 

training an RNN, 553 
variable-bitrate code, 143 
variance 

with respect to bias, 204 

in statistics, 26 
variance normalization, 229 
variational autoencoder, 521 
vector, 329 
vertex (in a neural network), 323 
VGGI6 

for creative applications, 676 

introduction, 478 
visualizing filters, 480 
vocabulary, 541 
volume, 329 
voting (ensembles) 

confidence, 299 

overview, 298 

plurality voting, 299 

weighted plurality voting, 299 


W 


weak learner, 303 
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weight 

naming convention for 

neurons, 322 

for neurons, 316 

overview in deep network, 11 
weight sharing, 433 
weighted coin, 86 
weighted graph, 324 
weighted plurality voting, 299 
weirdness (high-dimensional), 175 
width (of a recurrent cell), 551 
winner (egg), 160 
wire (in a neural network), 323 
word embedding, 566 


X 


Xavier Normal initialization, 325 
Xavier Uniform initialization, 325 


Y 
yolker, 160 
Yorkshire terrier, 184 


L 


zero gradient, 128 

zero padding, 442 

zero point, 436 
zero-dimensional array, 328 
zero-shot training, 594 
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Never before has the world relied so heavily on the Internet 
to stay connected and informed. That makes the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation’s mission—to ensure that technology 
supports freedom, Justice, and Innovation for all people— 


gale)domelgelciale imatslamo\icle 


For over 30 years, EFF has fought for tech users through 
activism, in the courts, and by developing software to over- 
come obstacles to your privacy, security, and free expression. 
aRalisme {=e |[er-14e) am=100) ©Le)'\\.-16se- 116 e) melsmual cele le lamel-lq.dal-sma Alan 
your help we can navigate toward a brighter digital future. 
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Ever since computers began beating us at chess, 
they've been getting better at a wide range of 
human activities, from writing songs and generating 
news articles to helping doctors diagnose and treat 
diseases. Deep learning is the source of many of 
these breakthroughs, and its remarkable ability to 
tind patterns in data has made it the fastest-growing 
field in artificial intelligence. Digital phone assistants 
use deep learning to understand and respond 

to voice commands; automotive systems use it to 
safely navigate roads; and online platforms use it 
to make personalized recommendations for movies 


and books. 


Deep Learning will help you understand this 
fascinating field without requiring any advanced 
math or programming skills. The book’s conversational 
style, full-color illustrations, and real-world examples 
expertly explain key concepts. If you want to know 
how deep learning tools work and use them yourself, 
you'll find the answers here. And when you’re ready 
to write your own programs, the supplemental Python 
notebooks in the book’s GitHub repository will get 
you started. 
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You'll learn how: 


e Text generators create stories and articles 
e Deep learning systems learn to win human games 


e Image classification systems identify objects or 
people in a photo 


¢ Probabilities are useful in everyday life 


¢ Machine learning techniques contribute to modern Al 


Intellectual adventurers of all kinds can use the powerful 
ideas covered in Deep Learning to build intelligent 

systems that help us better understand the world around 
us. It’s the future of Al, and this book will take you there. 
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